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OTICE.—On and after the 1st of October, the 
STAMPED EDITION of 
THE ATHENZUM Journal will be DISCONTINUED, 

The IMPRESSED STAMP on NEWSPAPERS being ABOLISHED. 

Copies of THE ATHEN ZUM from that date, if sent by post, will 
be subject to a charge of One Halfpenny, instead of One Penny as 
heretofore. 

The Price of THE ATHEN ZUM is Threepence per copy; if sent 
by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 

*,* Orders received by all Booksellers and News-agents, and at the 
Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand. 


NOTICE. —ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN-STREET, LONDON. 

The SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, the 10th of October. The 

Laboratories will Re-open on October 3rd. Prospectuses may be had on 


qos TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


[TDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE.—WINTER SESSION, 1870-71. 

The Lectures and Clinical instream in the Wards will begin on 
MONDAY, October a ' when the Introductory Lecture will be deli- 
vered by Dr. Cayley, at 3r.m., and the Prizes awarded during the 
previous Winter an ‘summer Sessions will be distribu 

For information mespooting Residence of Pupils, Prospectuses, and 
other details, apply to Henry Arnott, Dean. 


NV EDICAL EDUCATION.—ST. MARY’S 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Paddington, 
Will OPEN on OCTOBER Ist, 1870. In addition to the usual Courses, 
special Instruction is provided in Ca Minor Surgery and Bandag- 
ing, Ophthalmic, are and Dental Surgery, Diseases of the Skin and 
of the Throat, tive ‘uate, istology, and Pathology, all 
of which are taught practically by Demonstration as well as Lecture.— 
For Prospectus apply to 
W. B. CHEADLE, M.D., Dean of the School. 


ST: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday, October 3rd. 
Students can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
College regulations. 
For all particulars concerning either the Hospital or College, appli- 
cation may be made, personally or by letter, to the Resident Warden 
of the College ; or at the Museum o& Library. 
A Handbook will be forwarded on application. 














CANCER HOSPITAL, BROMPTON, and 
167, PICCADILLY, W. ¢ 
NEW WARD OPENED. Additional support is much needed. 
Treasurer—George T. Hertslet, Esq., St. James’s Palace. 
Bankers— Messrs. Coutts & Co. Strand. 
By order, H. J. JUPP. 


U SIVeERsITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SCHOOL. 


Head Master—T. HEWITT KEY, M.A. F.RB.S. 


Vice Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambrid, ge. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN for New Pupils on TUESDAY, 
meee 20th, at 9°30 a.m. The School Session is divided into three 

ual Terms. 

‘ee, 7l. per Term, to be paid at the betiening ofeach Term. Gym- 
nastics, Fencing, and Advanced Drawing, extra. 

Junior De sateen —for Pupils between the ages of Seven and Nine, 
whose peri of work and of recreation in the Playground are so 
——— as to differ from those of the older Boys. Fee for each Term, 

38. 6d., to be paid at the beginning of each Term. 

‘Discipline is maintained without corporal punishment. 

A Monthly Report of the progress and conduct of each Pupil is sent 
to his Parent or Guardian. 

The School is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the Termini of the North- 
Western, a and Great Northern Railways. 

Pros ses, containing full information respecting the Courses of 
Inetruntion af given in the School, with other particulars, may be obtained 


at the Office of the Sottege. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
August, 1870. 


| J NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Princi : and Classical Tutor—E. 8. BEESLY, M.A. Oxon., Professor 
of History in University College, London. 
Vice- 3 rig om and Mathematical Tutor—J. J. WALKER, M.A., 
rinity College, Dublin. 

Peon at University College are received into the Hall, and reside 
under collegiate discipline. There are Twenty-nine Sets of Rooms, 
some of which are now vacant, at rents varying from 121. to 481. for 
the Session. 

The HALL will RE-OPEN on the 4th of October next, at the same 
time as University College, in close proximity to which it is situated. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. —The Trustees of the Gilchrist Educational 
Fund have founded Three Scholarships of 50l. per annum each, tenable 
for three years by Students wowing Fe in the Hall, one being awarded 
every year to the ‘landidate passing highest in the June Matriculation 
of the University of London. 











St: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
There will be Two Classes held at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in each 
yea for the convenience of Gentlemen who are preparing for the 
latriculation Examination at the London University,—from October 
to January, and from March to June. Provision will be made for 
teaching all the subjects required, as follows : 


1) Classics, pena, English, Modere Geograph; pant lish History 
( pa ng. graphy: Eng 


alco! aing. n. Coll. ridge. 
(2) Mathematics can atu aa “Vhliosophy=Ber. 8. Carlos, B.A., 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
(3) Chemistry—H. E. Armstrong, Ph. D. 
Fee for the Course of Three Months oe +» Ten Guineas. 
Fee for (1) or (2) .. ee - Five Guineas. 


Fee for (3) .. ‘ Two Guineas. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A Class in the subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination will be held from January to July, and will include all 
the subjects required, as follows :— 

Chemistry—H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D. 

Botany—Rev. G. Henslow, M.A. Cantab., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany 
to the Hospital. 

= and Comparative Anatomy—W. S. Church, M.D. Oxon., Lec- 
turer on Comparative Anatomy to the Hospital ; late ‘Lee’s 
Reader in Anatomy at oe ey Oxford. 

Mechanical and Natural Phi eo! P. J. Hensley, M.D. Cantab., 
Fellow of Christ’s Coll. i ridge, Tutor to the Hospital. 

Fee to po gag of the Meaphtat oe os +.» Six Guineas. 

Fee to othe = eo ee - Ten Guineas. 

Fee for any ratngle subject © ee Three Guineas. 

Further information may be obtained on application, personally or 
by — to the Resident Warden of the College, St. Bartholomew's 

ospital 





S'; THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, temporarily at 

NEWINGTON, SURREY, S.E., pending the completion of the 
New Hospital on the Albert Embankment, Westminster- ridge, which 
will be opened in 1871. 

The MEDICAL SESSION for 1870 and 1871 will a ation on 
oi ATURDAY. Ist , Ontober. 1870, when the GENERA DUC- 

TORY ADDRESS l be delivered by Dr. Gervis, rs corn rs 
which the DISTRIBUTION of PRIZES will take place 

Gentlemen entering have the option of paying 40l. for the first year, 
a similar sum for the second, and 1:1. for each succeeding year; or, by 
paying 901. at once, of becoming perpetual students. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

plonceary Consulting Physicians—Dr. Barker and Dr. J. Risdon 

ennet 

Dr. Peacock. Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Clapton. Dr. Barnes, Mr. Solly, Mr. 
Le Gros Cl: ee Mr. Simon, Mr. Whitfield, Dr. Gervis, Mr. Sydney 
Jones, Mr. J. Croft. 

Medicine— Dr. Barker and Dr. Peacock. Su: urge Mr. Solly and 
Mr. Le Gros Clark. Physiology—Dr. Bristowe and Dr. Ord Deserip- 
tive Anetony =. Mr. ry J qnatemy in the hae room— 
Mr. Rainey, Mr. J. Croft and agstaffe. Chemistry — 

Practical ‘Chemistry—Dr. ie J. Bernays. Midwifery—Dr. Barn 
General Pathology—Dr. Bristowe. Comparative Anatomy—Dr. Ord. 
pateria Medica—Dr. Clapton. Foreusic Medicine—Dr. Stone and 
Gervis. Botany—Dr. J. Wale Hicks. Vaccination—Dr. Gervis. 
Ophthalmic Surgery —Mr. Sydney Jones. Dental Surgery—Mr. ~— 
Pathological Chemistry—Dr. Thudichum. Mental Diseases—Dr 
Rhys Williams. The phical Distribution of Diseases by 3 
Alfred Hayland. Microscopical Anatomy—Mr. ney. Demunstra 
tions Mon id Anatomy— Dr. J. . Demonstrations illustrative of 
the Preparations in the Museum, by the Curator, Mr. C. Ste 
R. G. WHITFIELD, Medical enn 
R. BARNES, M.D. , Dean. 
For t and for information relating to Prizes 
and all com matters, apply to Mr. WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary, 
the Manor House, St. Thomas's Hospital, Newington, Surrey, 8.E. 








Further ehdanation may be obtained on written application 
addressed to the Priucipal, or to the Secretary at the Hall. 





August, 1870. 
QvEns COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.— 
SESSION, 1870—1. 
Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 
ss 
Seeds... -..-0+- bisbSeasmatoenn .. J. G. Greenwood, B.A. 


Matin ico iis LID ALS. Wilkins, MLA: 

neient an ern istory cece 

Buglish 1 and 1 }A. W. Ward, M.A. 
Mathematics sseeeeeeeee Thomas Barker, M.A. 

Natural Philosophy .. Balfour Stewart, LL.D. F.R.S. 
[Sa ead — tory « s Balfour Stewart, LL.D. F.R.S. 
poe Osborne Reynolds, M.A. 


ay — } W. Stanley Jevons, M.A. F.8.S. 











Jurisprudence and Law ... 1" James Bryce, D.C.L. 

Chemistry eee eee (a ie , B.A. Ph.D. F.R.S. 
Chemical Laboratory . H.E. Roscoe, B A. F.R.S. 
Natural History W. Cc. Williamson, F.R.S. 
Oriental Languages T. Theodores. 


Modern Languages . ‘ ‘ome 
Free-Hand Drawing ............... Mr. William Walker. 

The SESSION COMMENCES on the 3rd of OCTOBER NEXT. 
Persons seking ereper as Beaeae must be not under 14 years of 
age, and must p y ls o} a... 

The Principa will ‘attend at the Collexe for the purpo: 



































































I J NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
SESSION, 1870-71. 
eee aa ad ona NSP 
70, at Two o'clock, when an 
bir'A ALEXANDER ANT, Bai gts yh ge: 
Information caver to Matrioclation nad the Curricula of Study for 
Degrees, Examinations, &c. &c., will be found in the University ed 
dar, and may be obtained on application to the Secretary at the Coll 
A Table of Fees may be = n the Matriculation Office, and in 
ing-Room of the Libra: 
od authority 9 JOHN WILSON, Sec. Sen. Acad. 
VU Cc. . 
September, 1870. ” 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 48 and 49, 
EDFORD-SQUARE, London. 
Foandet 1849. Incorporated 1869. 
The SESSION 1870-71 will begin on THURSDAY, October 13. 
An Examination for the Arnott Scholarships will be held the 
—— of October. 
t may be obtai 








d at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 43 and 45, 
HARLEY-STREET, W. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General Education 
of Ladies, and for Granting Certificates of Knowledge. 





Patrons. 

HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 

The Coleone (Gn oe oe above 13) will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas 
Term on T October 6th, 1870, and the School (for Girls 
between 5 and 1 a Seckeee r 29th. 

Individual Instruction in Vocal and Tnstramental Music is given 
to Pupils attending at least one Class. Classes in Greek and for Con- 
versation in French, German, and Italian are formed on the entry of 
~ Names. ~ Arrangements are made for receiving Boarders. 

Pros pesteaes may be obtained on eppllcanen to Miss Mitwanp, at 
the College Office. E. H. UMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45, 
Harley-street, W.— The CLASSES will RE-OPEN for the 
Michaelmas Term on THURSDAY, September 29th. 


LADIES COLLEGE, THE WOODLANDS, 
Union-road, Clapham-rise. 

The PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE on THURSDAY, September 15, 
when Classes will be formed for French, German, Italian, Tatin, His 
tory, Mathematics, English Literature,” Drawing, Singing, Music be. 
‘ = 2 Lastanes on Natural History and Chemistry will be d 

n 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.—In December next 

FOUR Oran SCHOLARSHIPS, two Classical, two Mathe- 
matical, will be competed for, tenable only in the Boarding Houses, 
each of the value of rr and, if voy ey he a nomtnginen. * 

These Scholarships are tenable for One Year, but the holders are 
eligible for future Scholarships if under the limit of age. 

Candidates must have been Members of the School howe not less than 
one term, and must not on the Ist of I hav their 
fourteenth year. 

The Next Term will commence on § Goturdey th Se 24th of September. 
For further information apply to the Head 


RAWING CLASSES.—Miss HUNTER’S 
ASS for the Study of Drawing and Pain will RE- 
ASSEMBLES at her Ca 18, Blomfield-street, Upper Westbourne- 
— on TU ESDAY, § 20. Term from date of 
entrance. 


KETCHING from N “TU RE.—LADIES’ 

MORNING Sy peg 41, Fitzroy. .uare.—Mr. BENJAMIN R. 
GREEN, Member of the Institute of Water-Colour Painters, 

ennounce, that his ~~ for Drawing and og” (both — 





























of 
Students on Wednesday, the 28th, Thursday, the Joth, and ied 
the «0th inst., from 11 a.m. to 2 P.m 
pectuses of the Course of Instruction may be obtained at the 
College, and at the principal Booksellers’; - By will be forwarded 
on application being made by letter. ‘The O ns College Calendar, 
price 28. 6d. (by post, 2s. 9d.), containing full information on on all matters 
relating to the College, is now ready, and may obtained as stated 
above. There are several Entrance Exhibitions, particulars 4 which 
will be sent on application. J. G. GREENWOOD, Princi 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, sist 












Drawing, &., re-assemble O' 
| J forwarded. 


C. BENNETT'S LECTUR Magee: W. C. 
BENNETT is prepared $e novsive ve aa ons for his LEC- 
TURES on Napoleon the Third—T 
of England—The American Peete The Poet ‘oetry of H 
Education Bill—and other subjects ; a List of which will be f forwa' Med 
on application.—Address Hyde Cottage, Hyde Vale, Greenwich, 8.E. 











WENS COLLEGE. — NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY DEPARTMENT.—A_ PHYSICAL LABOR ATOR, 
Piord the direction of Professor BALFOUR STEWART, LL.D. 
F.R.S., for * instruction of Students in Practical ‘Physies, wi = be 
OPENED » the commencement of the Session in OCTO 
reco wd 2 Courses will be given in this Department cutee “o 
For further details, see the Prespesten, which will be sent on appli- 
cation. 3 GREENWOOD, Principal. 
| HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
Manchester, Sept. 16, 1870. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
SESSION 1870-1. 
FIRST MATRICULATION ist of Ostonae for the Session 





GALWAY. 
























M38 LOUISA DREWRYS 
HISTORY (Ancient Greece), English 
(the beginning of the Course), © nk i 
(Spenser's ‘ Faerie Setene, Book 1 > 
position, will ence oa RL ino oc 

RroaD, U pper Aveaneseed, 5 d 


ECTURES on er 8p lied to 

motnet and the ARTS, are given a Ae Professo 

F.G.S.. at King’s College, London, on WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 

MORNINGS. rom 9 to 10 o’clock, and on THURSD AY EVENINGS, 

from 8 to 9, from October 7th to Christmas, to which the — are 

a on paying the College Fees, namely, Two Guineas to the 
One Guinea to ne Evening. 

The Students are accom « Professor to the Museum. of 
Practical Geology, the British Stuseum. and other public institutions, 
and also on Excursions into the country. 

Mr. Tennant also gives Private Tnstraction in Mineralogy and Geo- 
logy at his Residence, 149, Strand, London, W.C. 








The 
1870-71 will be held on FRID AY, the zlst of O: r. 
‘he Examinations for S and E will 


tober. 

a recent Regulation of the Council, all Scholarships and Exhi- 
bitions of the Second, Third, and Fourth Years may now be cumple 
for by pean who have attained the requisite standing in any Medi- 

cal Se ed'tne Mtr by the Senate of the Queen’s University, and 
oy pond the 5 





atricu ation Examination i in the Col nog 
At the ensui Eight 8 of the value of 251. 
—_ will be o' fur competition, viz., two to Students of the first, 


ond, third, and fourth years respectively. In addition, Three Exhi- 
bitions, of 121. each. will be oltered 5 two to «mp | of the first, and 
second joe en ipery ;and Two ae 

of a one soe veny monn gn the thi ome fourth , years respons - wag & 

0 jars are exem 

aft ry pt from payment of a moiety of the on for 
BY order of the Pres et LUPTON, M.A., Registrar 
1st September, 1870. : amare : 























U 
of Mr. E. T. Smith. Characters by Miss B: 
Haigh, E. Connell, &c. Conductor, Mr. Making 


Armo' 

chestral Band, 

i to Frida = Shillin Satur@hs 

in Tickets. ay tember Tickets at a 

Boe Then re satay oo great Pyrotec 

Tower and the Blowing up of Keh! Bridge— 

a. SATURDAY CONCERTS commence § 
y. 
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LORA MACDONALD MEMORIAL FUND. 





For some time a Subscription has been a-foot to restore BURIAL- 
PLACE of FLORA MACDONALD, at Kilmuir, Isle of Skye, and to 
erect a becoming MEMORIAL of the service rendered by her to Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, after the Rebellion of 1745. The sum subscribed 
amounts to 225/. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to meet at the Caledonian Hotel, 
Inverness, on WEDNESDAY, 2ist current, at 1 p.ot., in order to decide 
on the form the Memorial shall assume. 

Additional Contributions will be received, before the Meeting, by 
Charles Waterston, Esq., of the Caledonian Bz ink, Inverness, Treasurer ; 
by The Mackintosh of Mackintosh, Moy Hall, Inverness ; or by the 


Subscriber, 
WALTER CARRUTHERS (of the a ness Courier 


norary Secret ary. 





Inverness, Sept. 6, 187 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


OYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE for IRELAND. 
STEPHEN’S-GREEN, DUBLIN, 
SESSION 1870—71. 

This College supplies, as far as practicable, a complete Course of 
Instruction in Science applicable to the Industrial Arts, especia 
those which may be classed broadly under the heads of CHEMICAL 
MANUF! ACTURES, MINING, ENGINEERING and AGRI CUL- 
TURE. 


A Dig ploma of ene of the College is granted at the end of the 
Three Years’ Co 
The Course of — se is recognized by the S. 
India as qualifying for Appointments in the 
here are Four Koyal Scholarships, of the v ms of 50l, e: J 
with Free Education, including Laboratory Instruction, tenable for 
two years. ‘T'wo become vacant each year. They are given to Students 
who have been a year in the College. There : 8 S 
attached to the College, of the yearly value of 501. each, with Free E 
cation and Laboratory Instruction, tenable for three years. Three 
become vacant each year. These are awarded at the ‘Annual May 
Examinations of the Science and Art Department. 
The Fees are 21. for each Cour e, or 101. for all the Courses of each 
ear, with the exception of 1. tory, the Fee for which is 122. for the 
‘ull Course of Nine Mouths, or zl. per Month 
SUBIJEC ry INSTRUCTION. 
Applied Mathematics, Mechanism and Machinery, ae 
metry, Geometrical, Mechanical and Engineering g 
mental Physics, Chemis stry (Theoretical and Pr. al, Botany, 
ology, Geology and Paleontology, Mining, Surveying, A: cheatare 
The Laboratory Open for Instruction in Practical Chemistry, 
Metallurgy and Assaying, from Ten to Four o'clock every Week-day 
during the Session, exe pt Saturdays and Holidays. 
The Session commences on MON DAY, October 3rd. 
Programmes may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
College of Science, Stephen’s-green, Dublin. 
FREDERICK J. SIDNEY, LL.D., Secretary. 
\ ILL HILL SCHOOL, Mid Renn, — 
4 Head Master—R. F. WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Lit. and M.A., 
Fellow of University ‘ollege, London ; 
Member of Council of Philological Society, &c. 
Second Master—J. H. TAYLOR, Esq., M.A. of Queen’ s Coll., 
.A. and Scholar of Prinity College, Cambridge ; 
First Chancellor's Medallist in 1868. 
The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, nena 







etary of St ute for 
























iptive Gec 
z Experi: 






Royal 








Oxford ; 












For pac ogg &c. apply to the Heap Master, at the 5 or 
to the Hon. pine shone Rev. R. H. MARTEN, B.A Lee, > 
WDUCATION, INDOWED G ‘R AMM AR 





SCHOOL, founded 1559, for the Sons of Gentlemen of limited 
income exclusively. Board and superior Education, including printed 
books, 25 Guineas annually on the Foundation. TWO VACANCIES 
at Michaelmas.—Address Heap Master, care of Messrs. Reeves, 113, 
Cheapside. 


WDUCATION.—SOUTH KENSINGTON.—The 








late Principal (Married) of a Public Schooi in connexion with 
the London University receives PUPILS and BOARDERS at his 
Residence, and Prepares for Public Schools, Universities, « various 





Military and —— Service ne agt — Fe r terms, reference s, &c., 
address ( C. R., Messrs. Hatehard | & Co. » Pic cadi lly, a Ww. 


ERMé - COL LEGE for “¥ ADIES Talbot- 
road, Westbourne Park, W.—The MICHAEL M AS TE RM 
mences SEPTEMBER 19th. Terms for Boar 
annum. The highest references.—For particulars : avon to th 

Principat. 


EDUCATION IN FRANCE.—At Matson pu 
PONT, ST. SERVAN, near ST. MALO, a limited Nu mber of 

YOUNG LADIES receive an EDUCATION quali 

a French Diplomée, if desired. English Studies attended to by a Re- 

rege English Governeas.—Terms and references to be had on applying 

to Malle. Jenkins, at Maison du Pont.—The SCHOOL RE-OPENS 

on the Ist of OCTOBER. 


PENSIONNAT G. MEUSER, for Young 
men, A Nyon, prés Genéve, Switzerland. 
For Prospectuses, containing full information of the Courses of Tn- 
struction given in this Establishment, with other particulars, apply 
to Mr. G. Mevser, Nyon, Canton de Vaud, Suisse. 


DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. — Modern 

Languages, Highest Classics, and Mathematices.—In the begin- 

ning of OCTOBER the well-known INSTITUTION DELE atid 

will be transferred to more eae premises, beautifully sit a 

the banks of the lake at LA TOUR, near Vevey.—Apply for furtl 

articulars until the Ist of Oe tober, to Prof. Dexessert, Chiteau de 
utry (Vano, Switzerland). Highest references. 


RESDEN.—BOARD inaGER MAN FAMILY. 
—Friiulein FRAMM, a native of North G any, receives a 
limited number of YOUNG LADIES as BO: ARDE RS, who enjoy the 
comforts of home life combined with Instruction from the best Masters. 
—Full particulars, and references to E oglish families, on application to 
Fraulein Frama, 9, Liittichau Strasse, Dresden. 


EDICAL SCHOLARSHIP for WOMEN.— 
A SCHOLARSHIP, of the yearly value of 50l., tenable for 
three years, is offered by Lapy Amperuey, to Women desirous of pur- 
suing the study of Medicine, and will be awarded according to the 
results of a Competitive Ex amination to be held at Edinburgh, October 
18th and 19th, 1870. The successful Candidate will be required to pro- 
ceed immediately with a full Course of Study in a recognized Medical 
School. Should no Candidate fully satisfy the miners, the Scholar- 
ship will not be awarded.—Full particulars respecting the Examination 
be learnt on application to Viscountess Amurrtey, Ravenscroft, 
Chepstow; or to Miss Jex Buake bat Buccleuch-place, Edinb urgn. 


ANTED a a SITUATION a as COMP: AN ION 

to a LADY, or to take charge of a Widow’s Household and 

Family. Advertiser is past middle age, but of active habits; long 

experience, and can be most highly recommended. A large Salary not 

go much an object as a comfortable Home.—Address G. F., care of the 
Rey. E. Rudge. Witley, Surrey, 























Gentle- 



























Cross-street, Manchester ; 
stitutions in connexion with the Library. 












MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

The Collection of Modern Books at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
already by many Thonsand Volumes the largest in the World, is still 
further augmented and enriched from day to day by the addition of 
Fresh Copies of the Books most in demand, and by ample supplies of 
all the best Forthcoming Works as they appear. 


First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses revised. for the New Season, are now ready, and will be 
Sorwarded postage free on application. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books at 
the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London, on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction for many years. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY, 


Prospectuses revised, for the New Season, are now ready, and will be 
‘orwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS, 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, Secre- 
taries of Book Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping Agents, 
and others are respectfully invited to apply for the New Edition of 
MUDIE’s CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Books on Sale. 

This CATALOGUE contains more than One Thousand Popular Books 
ofthe Past and Present Seasons, New and Second-hand, at the lowest 
Current Prices ; with a large Selection of Works of the Best Authors, 
in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries and 
Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents. 

*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least possible 
delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
and from all Booksellers and Literary In- 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD-STREET; 


CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





ONDON L TRRARY 12, Sr. JAMEs’S-SQUARE, 
LONDON. — Founded i in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—-THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which con- 
tal ns 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 
aAnguace 
Gabanipt otion, 31. a year, or 2l., with Entrance fee of 61.; 
bership, 262. 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country ag Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from ‘Ten to half-past § 
Prospectus on application. CaTaLoGuE (New Edition), price 158.; to 
Members, 108. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


[HE U [NITE D LIBRARIES, 307, Rese 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 
cording to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 

¥re uch, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 

List of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 

Catalogue vd Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices 

Iso be had, free, on applice ation.— Bootn’s, Cuurton’s, Hope- 
and Saunpers & Ortxy’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
tke Polytechnic. 


\ ORNING or DAILY GOVERNESS. — A 
4 YOUNG LADY, accustomed to teaching, wishes for an EN- 
GAGEMENT in the North or North-West of London. Pupils under 
twelve years of age instructed in English, French, and Music. Un- 
exceptionable references.—Address B. C., care of Mr. Clifton, 3 3, Murray- 
street, Camden- equare. 


IRE SS.—WA NTED a Competent DESCRIP. 

TIVE REPORTER for a First-class Daily Newspaper in the 

West of England. Must be capable of writing Musical, Theatrical, 
and Art iran —Address Reporter, Post-office, Bristol. 








Life Mem- 



































NHE PRESS. —The Advertiser, who has had many 

years’ experience as a Summary and Leader Writer on the Pro- 

sial Daily Press, is open to an ENGAGEMENT in that ez upacity, or 

Editor on a First-class Daily. Could undertake the entire Man- 
at or Editorship of a Weekly. = mgs ee Dramatic : 

Cr The highest professional referer as to ability and char 

_ rv idress X. Y. Z., Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, London. 


[HE PRESS.— WANTED by the ADVER- 

TISER, a Young Man, who has been engaged as Sub-Editor upon 
a first-class Provincia oe al, a similar SITUATION upon a London 
Weekly. Has been stomed to reporting. Highest —— _ 
Address H. R., 4, C arenes: villas, Moore Park-road, Fulham 


















GEN {TLEMAN, of many years’ experience in 
_every branch of Newspaper Work, is desirous of an APPOINT- 
MENT as Manager or Publisher of a London Daily or Weekly Paper. 
Is well known amongst Advertisers. The highest references as to 
pate sd mC character.—A. Z., Glasgow Herald Office, 76, Fleet-street, 
vondon 





TRAVELLING NOTES FOR TOURISTS OR VISITORS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


HE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
aries and others visiting the United Kingdom w: th 

TRAVE EEL N G NOTES, available at the 1c : 
ing- Places of pty Scotland, and Ire a ities and ‘Water. 


h ISS EMILY FAITHFULL will Lecture on 

THE BEST SOCIETY, at the C ity of London College, Oct. 20th; 
Hartley Institute, 24th th; © roydon’ 
November 3rd ; Camborne, 10th 3 St. Just, lith; Penzance, l4th; Red: 
ruth, 15th ; Plymouth, 23rd ; December 6th ; ; Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Philosophical Society, 7th and "sth ; Aberdeen, 12th; Falkirk, lith; 

Glasgow, 15th ; Greenock, 16th ; Alexandria, 21st, &e. 


i; OME for STUDENTS in LONDON. — The 

advantages and comforts of a Christian HOME are offered by 
a Gentleman and Lady to YOUNG MEN, Students in London, within 
five minutes’ walk of University College, Gower-street. Terms, 1001. a 
year; or 35. per College Terms. The highest references will be fiven 
and expected. —For further particulars address to A. R., at W. C, 
Reed’s, Architect, 2, Adelaide-place, London-bridge. 


PRESS. —An Experienced REPORTER requires 

- an ENGAGEMENT. Can edit. Competent Leader Writer. 
Good Pi teneg sa So aa ce work, &c.—Verbatim, 9, Alpha-place, 
Regent’s Park, N 


UTHORS’ MSS. PREPARED for PRESS, on 
Fe moderate terms, by a Gentleman of large experience. Science 
or History preferred.—* Encuisn Cuurcuman,’ 46, Fleet-street. 




















pa ION for the UNIVERSITIES and and 

for the ARMY in accordance — pro se changes. SOUTH 
COAST, Two Hours from London. Long Experience. First-class 
A ssistant. Tutor in residence. Professors in attendance from London 
and Brighton. Highest references given, and the antecedents of Pupils 
aoe to Mr. Macmitian, 16, Bedford-street, Covent- 
garden. 


CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, Wrangler and 
Ps Classical Scholar, experienced in Tuition, PREPARES PUPILS 
for the Universities, Civil Service, and other Public —— _ 
Address E. R., 23, Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s Park, N.V 


.O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Clergy- 

man is very desirous of RECOMMENDING the SCHOOL at 

which his Daughter is now being educated. The Pupils enjoy great 

advantages, with conscientious, kind, and firm discipline. The results 

of the Education are most sa actory every way. There is a limited 

nun »ber of Pupils, and a few Vacancies at present.—Address the Rev. 
. M., Messrs. Kerby & Son, Booksellers, 190, Oxford-street. 














N ARTIST, having a large connexion in teaching 

Drawing and Painting in a populous part of Yorkshire, is desi- 

rous of DISPOSING OF the same, in consequence of his removal to 

a distant part of the Country.—Apply F. G. M., care of Messrs. Hicks & 
Allen, Market-place, Wakefield. 





N ARTIST, having a first-rate teaching connexion 
£ in the C hannel Islands, and removing to London, is prepared to 
make arrangements with some one competent to TAKE his PLACE. 
A Handsome Studio, with Residence attached, may be had if con- 
sidered necessary.—For further particulars apply, by letter, to Mr. 
J. Tuomas, Old Water Colour Gallery. 


COMPANION-PUPIL to a BOY about 15 
Years of Age WANTED by an Oxford Graduate of several years” 
experience in the Tuition of _ “ae requiring individual attention. 
Advertiser is the late Second Master of the Harrow a renee ery 
School, and now Mas Resident C assical Me aster of a high-c School 
in the neighbourhood of Eton.—For further particulars, 1 ess Rev. 
Acsert R. Pritcuarp, M.A., The Oaks, Lock’s Ride, near Rissknell, 
Berks. 


S MANAGER in a PUBLISHING HOUSE. _ 




















4 The Advertiser, who has much experience in every Branch of the 
Publishing Business, is desirous to obtain a situation in the above 
capacity. The highest references will be given.—Address A. D., 8, 


Hi arbour- terrace, Camberwell. 


lIy.O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—An 
ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR of large practice, holding an 
important appointment in the City, has an opening for an ARTICLED 
-U PIL. Premium Two Hundred Guineas.—Address B. A., Westerton’s 
Library, 27, St. George’s-place, 8. W. 


YO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. — NEW 

SETS of BOOKS OPENED, on the Double Entry system, by an 

AC COUNTANT of long practice in the organization of the Book- 

keeping Department of Daily and Weekly Newspapers. - ~ Address 
Accountant, care of Baynes & Parker, 11, Clement’s-lane, B.C. 


TUDIO.—A Large and Well-lighted STUDIO 
TO BE LET.—Apply at 2, Erern-roap, Marpa-va.e, W. 


PHOTOGRAPHS of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
May be inspected at 
MARION & CO.’S, 22 and 23, Soho-square, London. 
Publishing Department on the First Floor. 
Carte Portraits of all pemeas concerned in the present War, 1s. each. 
List on receipt of stamp. 
Collections of Photographs arranged, aout, and bound. 


NVALID LADIES suffering from Nervous Debi- 
lity, Low Spirits, &c., can have a CHEERFUL HOME with a 
Married Physician, who devotes his time to Female Disorders, and has 
a large House in London and Hastings.—For Terms, address Mepict Ss 
Mr. Lewis, Publisher, Gower-street, London. 


MERICAN and FOREIGN BOOKS.—A Copy 
E of the MONTHLY BULLETIN of American and Foreign 
Books, imported by Sampson Low & Co., will be forwarded to any 
address on receipt of a postage-stamp. Orders for American Works not 
in stock supplied in six weeks. 
London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, English, Foreign, American 
and  areaaae Booksellers and Publishers, Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet- 
stree 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

RIGHTS, &c., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 

vately, by Mr. Houmes, Valuer of Literary Property, and Valuer and 
Accountant to the Trade, 48, Paternoster-row. 





























CLASSICS and MODERN LANGUAGES.—A 

GENTLEMAN, educated on the Continent, of many years’ ex- 
perience, and most successful both as a Professor of Languages and 
private Tutor, has a few hours disengaged. Could attend a SCHOOL 
at a_distance twice a week, Unexceptionable references.—PoLyGLorr, 
100, Brompton-road, 8. W,. 





O BOOKSELLERS.—A SECONDHAND 
BOOK BUSINESS for SALE, situate in the best part of Bir- 
mingham, established upwards of twenty years. Returns between 
1,6001. and 1,001. House and Shop with lease at low rent. Goodwill 
and Fixtures, 2501. Stock can be reduced to suit a purchaser.—A pply to 
Messrs. Brinces & Cuar&e, Solicitors, 17, Temple-street, Birmingham. 
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RIT AMNIA MAGAZINE. — NOTICE of 
Seti Leia ay oe aot gael Mg price eM 
remises.— 
nila a ith 2 1 COVENT.GARDEN WO. ‘Advertisements should 
& post =a later than the 22nd of the month. 


Py and SCHOOLS sup Aled with an 
TIONERY, Books, Maps, Globes, and all School Requisi 
upon the most advantageous terms, by EDW WARD jae Sa by ae ag 
6 and 7, Charing Cross, London, 8.W., whose Price List 0 f Books, 
Atlases, Maps, &c., with sample of Copy and Ciphering Books, &e., 
can be had on application. 


Be ACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, — FOR DIS. 
POSAL, a “ mag Jaws half-bound in Calf, ~ in good c 
» Elswick Villa, 








ition, up to 1866.— 
Ton Sibsaboued, yh 


ACK VOLUMES WANTED IMMEDIATELY 

of the ATHENZUM from 1862, and the PALL MALL 

GAZETTE from the commencement, both to present time.—Send lowest 

yma of single volumes or sets to Z. A., West-End News Room, Coven- 
try-atre street, W. 


— to be sent to M. A. 








Bo wess iene HO and STATIONERY BUSI- 

Messrs. BODESOS are instructed to SELL a First-class 
WEST-END BUSINESS. It has been in the same hands above haif-a- 
century. Clear Profits, 8001. to 1, 007, he Stock to be taken at a valua- 
tion.—Further particulars my be obtained of Messrs. Hopcson, Auc- 
tioneers, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C. 





LD ENGRAVINGS, PORTRAITS, and 
ETCHINGS.—Now ready, post free for two stamps, a DESCRIP- 
TIVEC ATALOGUE of Choice ‘and Curious Antique Engravings, Por- 
traits and Etchings, by English, French, Italian, German, Flemish, 
and other artists, including a Purchase from the Collection of the Rey. 
Dr. Ginsburg, NOW for SALE by EDWARD HOWELL, 26, Church: 
street, Liverpool. 





Just ready, post free for two stamps, royal 8vo. 64 pages, 


HE BOOK-BUYER’S CATALOGUE of 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS in most departments of Standard 
Literature, including fine sets of Books for the Library; the Old Book 
Collector, and others, all marked at cheap prices and in good condition, 
being purchases from several important Collections ; the Entire Collec- 
tion of a Dignitary of the Church, &c., NOW on SALE by E. HOWELL, 
Church-street, Liverpool. 





ITTO’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE. 


Photographs of Venice, and other Continental Scenery, 11 by 9, only 
h. 100 to chose fro’ 

Carte. ov ‘Visite Portraits ary Stereographs, the newest, to clear out, 
5s. 6d. per dozen. Job Lots of Cartes, Views, &c. at 6d. per dozen. 

Family Bibles, Bibles, Prayers, and Church Services, Albums, Purses, 
all at greatly reduced prices. 

Water-Colour Drawings and Chromo-lithographs at very low prices. 

London: F. B. Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. 


> 

O PORTRAIT COLLECTORS.—Joun Stenson 

. has REDUCED the PRICE of his Octavo Portraits from 6d. to 
3d. each, and all other Engraved Portraits in like proportion. Please 
order from Evans's Catalogue, or from my own Lists, viz., Parts 60, 61, 
62, and First Part of Alphabetical Catalogue.—Joun STENSON, Book 
and Printseller, 15, King’s-place, Chelsea, London, S.W. Books and 
Prints, in large or small collections, bought. 














Birise BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES of 

OEL HUMPHREYS’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 

BU TT RELIES, published at 1l. 11s. 6d., may be had at the reduced 

price of 15s., of T.J. At LLMAN, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It 

contains hand- coloured Plates of 300 different varieties, and is hand- 
somely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 





RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPTES of Nort 
HUMPHREYsS'S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, pub- 
lished at 31. 38. may be had at the reduced price of 253., of T. J. ALL- 
MAN, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It contains hand-coloured 
Plates of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt 
claret clown, gilt edges. 


LD NEWSPAPERS, Monssezipte, 
Account-Books, Catalogues, Parli: amentary. Papers, Reports 
fact, every description of Waste Paper purchased by HORACE POO LES 
56, Chandos-street, Charing-cross, Cash paid at time of Purchase. 
All Goods cleared at expense of the P ureh: aser, and all Communications 
punctually attended to. Offices cleared. 





Letters, 





RAND PUMP ROOM HOTEL, BATH, oppo- 
site the Abbey Church. FIRST-CLASS ACCOMMODATION. 
Warm Mineral Water Baths under the same roof. 


W. COWELL, Manager. 


THE WAR. 


ERMAN and FRENCH NEWSPAPERS and 

MAPS of the SEAT of W — as an Maps are well known 

to be the most_correct)—supplied by Panzer, 91, London-wall, 

Official Agent for the Cologne Gazette, the Vest paper for News from the 
Continent, and all other Continental Newspapers. 


1 R. HUNT'S INSTITUTION for the CURE of 
STAMMERING, Knowles Bank, TUNBRIDGE. Conducted 
by his Brothes-in-law, one Rev. H. F. RIVERS, M.A. F.R.S.L. Mr. 
Rrvers attends at 4, St. Martin’s-place, London, W. " ,on the First and 
Third THURSDAY of every Month, from 11 to 3 Pp. 
Now ready, HUNT ON STAMMERING, 7th Raiticn, price 52. 
Messrs. Longman & Co. 


1 EBENTURES AT 5, 54 AND 6 PER CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue new Debentures for 30,0001. to 
replace others falling due, viz. for One Year at 5 per cent.; for Three 
Years at 55 per cent.; and for Five Years at 6 per cent. per annum ; 
also for longer periods, on terms to be ascertained at the Cftice of the 
Company. R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad-street, E. C. 


PIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The SEPTEMBER Number ready. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, INVESTORS, 
will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 


Messrs. SHARP & CO. Sharebrokers, 33, Poultry, London. 
Established 1852, Bankers—London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 























OTICE.—The following Direct Agents for the 
Sale of the ATHEN.ZUM Journal abroad have been 
appointed :— 


Paris .. a2 M. Baupry, Rue Bonaparte. 
* oe «. N. BELLENGER, Rue de Rivoli. 
Berlin .. oe A. AsHER & Co. 
io oo .. F. ScHnerper & Co. 
Leipzig ee M. Dire, 
Vienna oe -.» GeErotp «& Co. 
Rome .. oe J. SPITTHOEVER, 
Florence .. -. H. LoEscHER. 
Geneva ee H. Grora. 
St. Petersburg .. THE IMPERIAL Post-OFFIcE. 








Sale by Auction 


Surgical Instruments, and Miscellaneous Articles. 
M R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRI- 
DAY, 23rd of erent, at Half-past 12 precisely, a quantity of 
SU RGICAL INS' ENTS, consisting of Amputation and — 
ning Sets, India-rubber Water beds, Silver Catheters, &c. ; als 
variety of Photographic Apparatus, Microscopes and Objects for ditto : "4 
a large Telescope, by Tulley ; Dissolving View Lanterns, Bicycles, &c. 


On view the afternoon before and morning of sale, and Catalogues had. 








[NTERIOR of STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL.— 
The BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d., or by post 5d.) contains 
a View through the Transept of Stra usbourg, and Three Illustrations 
of Hereford, Cathedral—Archologists in Hereford—State of a Cornish 
Town—A Book on Handrailing—The Sistine Chapel and St. Paul’s; 
and various other Papers. —1, York-street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 





Nearly ready, 
THE ELEMENTARY 


BePucAtTiIon A C T, 1870. 
WITH AN 
Introduction, Full Explanatory Notes, and Copious Index 
By HUGH OWEN, Jun., Barrister-at-Law, 
And of the Poor Law Board. E 

In AN APPENDIX are given the Provisions of the Revised Code 
?. regard to grants for the Building of Schools; the School Sites Act, 

c. 


London: Knight & Co. 90, Fleet-street. 


DUCATION A CT, 


THE BOOKS AND FORMS 
Required under this Act i shortly be prescribed, and will at once 
be Publi-hed by 
Knight & Co. 90, Fleet-street, London, E.C., 
Publishers by Authority to the Poor Law Board, &c. 





1870. 





Lists may be had on application. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S AD- 


DRESS to the BRITISH ASSOCIATION in LIVERPOOL, 
Authorized and Corrected by the Author, appears in NATURE 
for September 15th; together with full Particulars of the Meeting, 
and an Account of the Scientific Institution of Liverpool. 


NATURE; a Weekly Illustrated 


Journal of Science. Published every Thursday, price Fourpence, 
by MACMILLAN & CO. 16, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 








Recently published, in 8yo. price 108. 6d. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LAY 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES, and REVIEWS. 


Contents. 


On the Advisableness of Improving Natural Knowledge—Eman- 
cipation; Black and White—A Liberal Education, and where to 
find it—Scientific Education—On the Educational Value of the Natural 
History Sciences—On the Study of Zoology—On the Physical Basis of 
Life—The Scientific Aspects of Positivism—On a Piece of Chalk—The 
Origin of Species, &c. 


“Those who have read these lectures and essays as they have 
appeared will be glad to have them together in one volume; whilst the 
earlier ones will probably be new to many who have made Professor 
Huxley's acquaintance as a teacher of late years.”—Atheneum. 





ELEVENTH EDITION, REVISED. 


ARCHBISHOP TRENCHES 


NOTES on the PARABLES of OUR LORD. 8vo. 12s. 
(This day. 





NINTH EDITION, REVISED. 


A HISTORY of the BOOK of 


COMMON PRAYER. With a Rationale of its Offices. By the 
Rey. F. PROCTER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. (This day. 





Macmituan & Co. London. 





In 8vo. with Fac-simile, price 5s. cloth, 


CONFERENCE of PLEASURE, composed 

for some Festive Occasion about the Year 1592. By FRANCIS 
BACON. Edited from a Monuserigt belonging to the Duke of North- 
umberland, by J. SPEDDING. 


London: sees Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





In One Volume, crown 8vo. with Map of Europe and 9 other Maps, 
20 Plans of Cities, and 120 Wood Engravings, price 21s. bound in red 
roan-tuck, gilt edges, 


PPLETON’S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK, 
1870, including England, Scotland, and Ireland, France, Bel- 


gc: Holland, Northern and Southern Germany, Switzerl and, italy, 
and Portugal, Russia, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
A"e NEW VIRGIL READER: being a Derivation- 


‘or Beginners, tracing the History as well as the ath a 
an 
e Rev. F. 
lege, Oxford 
London: iii Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


N THE SCIENTIFIC USE of the IMAGINA- 

ION ; a Discourse delivered before the British Association at 

Liverpool, on Te “Somes 16th September, 1870. By JOHN 
TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





FOR CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 28. cloth, 


PENSER'S FAERY QUEENE, Book I. Cantos 
WO I. to VI. Unabridged and in the Old Spelling: with Notes 
sTpaining Eee ." 5 eee of Grammar, Diction, &c. By the Rey. JOHN 


MILTON’S LYCIDAS AND SAMSON 
AGONISTES, annotated on the same plan by the same Editor. 
(Nearly ready. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS BY PROF. BAIN, 
Just published, in Two Parts, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By 


ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. The Parts may be had separately :— 


Part I, DEDUCTION, price 4s, Parr II. INDUCTION, price 6s. 6d. 
By the same Author, Revised Editions :— 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. 


Crown 8yo. 48. 


ILLUSTRATIVE ENGLISH EXTRACTS. Crown 
8vo. 6d. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo. 
108. 6d. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





In post 8vo. price 3s. cloth, 


HE ATHANASIAN CREED and MODERN 
THOUGHT. By the Rev. T. M. GORMAN, M.A 


“A series of highly-significant comments on extracts from a sufli- 
ciently wide range of writers, from Dr. Arnold to the Positive Philo- 
sophy, Mr. Herbert Spencer and Prof. Huxley.. . We are not, of course, 
competent to give any opivion of our author’s exposition of the Atha- 
nasian Creed...It is certainly curious that the champion of a pseudo- 
Athanasian Creed, while aiming at the Unitarians, or the concealed 
* Socinians’ of his own communion, should, in the very act, give a back- 
handed biow to the Tritheism which he aflirms has been commonly 
accepted as Orthodoxy.”—Jnquirer. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW NOVELS. 
MONG STRANGERS: 
Edited by E. 8. MAINE. 


AGAINST TIME 


an Antitiogeeaig- 


l vol. post 8vo. Ready. 
3y ALEXANDER INNES anal 


(Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine.) 3 vols. post 8vo. 
On the 19th inst. 
A SIREN. By T. Apotpuus Tro.iope. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. [Shortly. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF THE WORKS OF 
MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 
Small post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. each, 


HE CONSCRIPT: a Tale of the French War of 
1813. With 25 Illustrations. 


WATERLOO: a Story of the Hundred Days, A 


Sequel to ‘The Conscript.’ With 29 Illustrations. 


THE BLOCKADE of PHALSBURG : an Episode 
of the Fall of the First French Empire. With 25 [llustrations.' 

“The historic value of this picturesque story of the war of 1814 is 
remarkably attested by the evidence of the numerous correspondents 
who are eye-witnesses of the scenes now being enacted in Lorraine und 
Alsace in 1870. mg of our are full of bits of 
Erckmann-Vhatri: .. History, we know, bas a knack of repeating 
itself, but there is EE re almost sts artlit in the repetition at the 
present moment of the se!f-same episode which has furnished the clever 
collaborators with the materials of their episode on the fall of the First 

mpire.”—Saturday Review, Sept. 3, 1870. 

Smith, Elder & Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 








SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


UTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in 
Easy Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by which Dis- 
he. are rendered as easy aS Monosyllables. 57th Edition. Price 


BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 312th Edition. Price 1s, 6d. bound. 


BUTTER'S GRADUAL PRIMER, with Engrav- 
ings. 48th Edition. Price 6d. 
London: Simpkin & Co. ; W -yy Co.; Longman & Co. ; ae 


ton & Co. Edinbursh: Oliver & Boyd. Dublin: McGlashan & 
and W. H. Smith & Son, 
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NEW WORK BY MR. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 
Now ready, with Frontispiece, small 8vo. 68. 
E WILD GARDEN;; or, Our Groves and 
Sh ——. juade Beautiful by the Naturalization of Ha 


rdy 
Exotic Plants. h a Chapter on the Garden of British Wild Fl 
By WILLIAM ROBINSO » F.LS. i ane 


By the same Author, 


ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GAR- 
DENS, Second Th d. With Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. 128, 
III. 

The PARKS, PROMENADES, and GARDENS 
of PARIS. Third Thousand. With 400 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


A COURSE of INSTRUCTION for the YOUNG 
By HORACE GRANT 








N.B.—These works are intended rather to assist teachers in giving 
oral instruction than for use as class-books. They will enable parents 
and oth ers oe have to instruct young children to teach them the 

ledge by exercising their powers of observation and 
reflection instead of by rote,—a method which usually makes learning 
and ly distressing to teachers. 











RITHMETIC for YOUNG CHILDREN. A 
Series of Exercises exemplifying the manner in which Arithmetic 
should be taught to Young Children. 1s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC. Second Stage. For Schools, 


and Families, exemplifying the mode in which Children may be led to 
a main principles of Figurative and Mental Arithmetic. 


EXERCISES for the IMPROVEMENT of the 
SENSES, and providing Instruction and Amusement for Children who 
are too young to learn to read and write. 18mo. 1s. 

GEOGRAPHY for YOUNG CHILDREN. With 
Illustrations for Elementary Plan Drawing. 18mo. 2s. 

London: Bell & Daldy. 





Just published, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, with Portraits and Wood 
ngravings, price 10s. 6d. 
ERPETUUM MOBILE: a History of the 
Search for ay al Motion, from the 13th Le the 19th C entury. 
Second Series. By HENRY DIRCKS, C.E. LL.D. & 


London: . & F. N. Spon, 48, Charing Cross. 





SHER & CO”S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





GESENIUS’S STUDENT'S HEBREW GRAM- 
MAR, a se Twentieth German Edition, as revised by E. ROE- 
DIGER, D.D. Professor of Oriental Languages at the University of 
Berlin. een by B. DAVIES, LL.D. With special Additions 
and Improvements by Dr. Roediger ; and with Reading Book and 
Exercises by the Translator. 8vo. cloth, 72. 6d. 

“Lucid order, admirable arrangement, clear judgment and well- 
digested facts give his (Gesenius’) grammar an abiding value, and it is 
difficult to imagine the time when scholars will cease to consult them. 

‘or beginners, students and general scholars, there is no better 
work than that of Gesenius, edited by Roediger. We have little doubt 
that the book will become a popular manual.”— Atheneum. 

“* Ite ae and ae arrangement of materials, its generally 
sound conclusions, and its highly convenient form, will always make it 
the favourite text-book in a our schools and colleges, and the com- 
| ea of every student of the Uld Testament Scriptures. Since the 
ssue of another edition, many years have elapsed during which Dr. 
Roediger has been busy at work making corrections and improvements. 
It is time, therefore, that these should be presented to the English 
student, and through the enterprise of Messrs. Asher, we are presented 
with the twenty-first edition, in a volume, which, as to finish and 
Price, stands quite unrivalled.”—British Quarterly Review. 

* Dr. Roediger’s reputation renders any recommendation superfluous, 
but we may notice that the reading-book and exercises appended by 
the translator are of a kind well suited to assist the student in master- 
ing the inflections and constructions of the language.” 

Educational Times. 

“We have compared this Grammar with some dozen others, and are 
inclined to place it first of all, for convenience, clearness of arrange- 
ment, and general usefulness.”— The Sword and the Trowel. 


Prof. H. EWALD’S INTRODUCTORY HEBREW 
GRAMMAR for the USE of BEGINNERS. Translated, with 
Special Improvements, from the German Edition, with the Author's 
concurrence, by the Rev. J. FRED. SMITH. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“Itis distinctly elementary in its scope, but it is strictly scientific in 
its system, so that it may serve not only as an introduction to the 
language for the learner, but asa convenient handbook for the more 
advanced student’s reference. The o iginal work is too well known 
that we need not here state more than that the translation is guaranteed 
by the original author, while the translator has added indices and a 
table of contents.”— Literary Churchman. 


LENORMANT’S STUDENTS MANUAL of 
ORIENTAL HISTORY: a Manual of the Ancient History of 
the East to the Commencement of the Median Wars; comprising 
the History of the Israelites, Egyptians, Assyrians, Phcenicians 
and Carthaginians, Babylonians, Medians, Persians, and Arabians. 
By FRANQOIS LENORMANT, Librarian at the Institute of 
France. Translated from the Third revised Edition by E. CHE- 
VALLIER, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
cloth, 12a. 

*,* The Second Volume contains a Table of Semitic Alphabets, 
together with the Alphabet of the recently discovered and highly 
impo: Moabite Inscription of Mesha. 


‘The best proof of the imme _ results accomplished in the various 
departments a gy is to be foundin M. Francois Lenormant’s 
admirable Handbook of Ancient History. Fifty years ago such a work 
could not have been published, and it is not too much to say that the 
mass of knowledge conveyed through the means of inscriptions, both 
cuneiform and hieroglyphic, has revolutionized the views one was apt 
to form of the great nations which flourished before the appearance of 
Christianity.” — Atheneum. 

“One does not often see so skilfi of lucid d tion 
as this work exhibits. The reazilte ¢ af prebistorc archeology, the results 
of modern linguistic science, those of modern inquiries into the origin 
of the human species, those of Egyptology, of Assyrian inscriptions, of 
modern historical investigations bearing in any way upon Eastern his- 
tory, are summed up within the compass of two volumes. The book 
will be found most useful, both from its competences and clearness, 
and from the tone in which it is written.” —Gua 

** Altogether we may hail it as a useful book of ine for teachers, 
for senior pupils, and for men of education who desire to keep pace with 
the advance of European studies.”—Allen’s Indian Mail. 

“ The early history of the Pheenicians sete of the Arabs will be the 
greatest novelty to most readers, «nd the chapter on the civilization, 
manners, and influence of the Pheenicians on other nations, and espe- 
cially the section on their alphabetical writing, will be read with great 
interest by those who have been studying Mr. Gladstone’s ‘Juventus 

undi,’ and the controversies to which it has given rise. Aingetnet, 
M. Lenormant’s Manual may be ly ded as a very 
considerable advance on sugtitting we have ever had before on the same 
subject.” — Tablet. 








18, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 





Third Edition 
OF 


WILKIE COLLINS’S 


NEW NOVEL, 


MAN AND WIFE, 


NOW READY, IN THREE VOLUMES, 


At all the Libraries. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Atheneum. 


“No reader can fail to be interested, deeply inter- 
ested, in the story. Mr. Collins possesses the art of 
fixing his reader's attention throughout the whole 
of a narrative of intrigue in a higher degree, perhaps, 
than any other English novelist ; and never has he 
used his art more successfully than in ‘ Man and Wife.’ 
In conclusion, we strongly recommend it to our readers 
as a sensation novel much superior to most sensation 
novels, not only in conception but also in execution.” 


Saturday Review. 


‘* We will confess to having taken the book so to 
speak at one draught, In spite of certain prejudices 
produced by causes to which we may presently refer, 
we found it to be too amusing to be laid down un- 
finished ; and we may therefore say explicitly, what we 
have illustrated by example, that ‘Man and Wife’ is 
an exceedingly entertaining book, and that admirers 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins will probably admit it to be 
amongst his best performances.” 


Daily News. 


“The novel exhibits all Mr. Wilkie Collins’s well- 
known ingenuity of construction. The dialogue is easy 
and natural, and many of the characters have the force 
and truth of life.” 


Daily Telegraph. 


“Marked by excellent taste, by all the writer's 
wonted vigour and power of exciting interest, and by 
that care and skill in construction which gives his 
works the charm of successful art.” 


Brighton Herald. 


“Man and Wife’ will take a high rank amongst 
the productions of Mr. Wilkie Collins, and also among 
the works of fiction of the present day. It seizes on 
one of the greatest scandals of the age—the marriage 
laws, or rather customs, of England, Scotland, and 
Treland, and illustrates the effects of them in as for- 
cible a way as Smollett did the life of English sailors 
in his times, or as Charles Dickens did the treatment 
which English boys used to receive in cheap York- 
shire schools, or English pauper children in metro- 
politan workhouses.” 


F. S. Exxs, 33, King-street, Covent-garden. 








\ AVERLEY NOVELS. 
Every Week. ONE PENNY. Every Week. 
At all Booksellers’. 





Just published, price 1s. 


GPELLING and DICTATION EXERCISES, for 


the Use of Schools. By JAMES DOUGLAS, Ph.D., 
‘The Principles of English Grammar’ ” &e. , Author al 


*,* A Specimen Copy will be sent to Teachers, post free, on recei, 
six postage-stamps, by Dr. Douglas, 6, Howard- P lace, Edinburgh. net 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Just ready, 8vo. price 3s. 
URIOSITIES of MATHEMATICS for the In- 
struction of Mathematicians. By JAMES SMITH. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. : 
Liverpool: Edward Howell, Church-street. 





Now ready, First Series, 5s. 
(CONTEMPORARY ANNALS of ROME. Notes. 


Political, Archzeological, and Social. 
With PREFACE by the Very Rev. Monsignor CAPEL. 
“The Author appears well acquainted with 1 {Subject -an in- 
toilet and entertaining | guide to the Eternal City.”—Morning Post. 
t for of information and "moderation. 





‘oni 
“* His graphic style will make this handsome ae besay pon a 
y Register. 
Richardson & Son, ER Ae 


Messrs. BAGSTER’S LIST. 





THE SEPTUAGINT, with its English Translation, 
in rier columns, with Notes and Various Readings. 4to. half. 
bound, 2 [Just published. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, Greek and English, in 
parallel columns, with Various Readings, 4to. half bound, 10s. 

(Just published. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES, Hebrew 


and English, in parallel columns, 4to. half bound in mor. 24s. 
Uniform with the above three, 


The VULGATE and the DOUAY VERSION, 


parallel columns, 4to. Un the Press. 


PRAYERS and DEVOTIONAL MEDITATIONS, 
collected from the Psalms of David. By ELIHU BURRIT?. 
8yo. price 28. [Just published. 


THE PENTATEUCH, according to the Talmud. 
By P. I. HERSHON. Parts I. II. and III., price 1s. 6d. each. 
[Just published. 
PART IV. (Un the Press. 


THE GOSPELS CONSOLIDATED: with a copious 


Index. Small 4to. cloth, price 6s. 


‘REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE.’ 
Just published, 
A CRITICAL ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT: 
presenting at one view the Authorized Version, and the Results of 


the latest criticism of the Original Text. Edited by the Rev. 
T. S. GREEN, M.A. 8vo. price 7s. i 


THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: the Six principal 


English Versions of the New Testament, in parallel columns, 
beneath the Greek Original Text. 
The several Versions of the English Hexapla are— 

Wicuir’s Version—the harbinger of the Reformation. 
TYNDALL’s own revised edition, printed at Antwerp. 
The Version printed under the care of Archbishop CRANMER. 
The Translation made and printed by the ExiLes ar¥ 

Geneva, during Queen Mary’s reign. 
The Version prepared by the Popisn CoLLece or Ruers. 
The —— Translation, as authorized by King James the 


A.D. 1582. 
A.D. 1611. 


The Greek text is printed in the boldest type, and accompanied with 
various readings and collations of different recensions. 

‘he six Translations and the original Greek are presented to the eye 
at one view; and the whole is preceded by an Introduction full of in- 
teresting memorials of the translations and the translators. 

Extra Demy Quarto, price Two Guineas. 
Kept bound in calf, aud Turkey morocco, and russia, flexible sides. 


Polyglot Bibles and Biblical Aids in great variety. 
Catalogue by post, free. 


SamvueL Bacster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, 
London. 





This Day is published, price 1s. 
HE ORIGINAL MS. of BURNS’S 
one SH ANTER’ and ‘THE LAMENT of MARY, 
Reproduced by the Photo-Chromolith Process. 
With an Introduction by MOY THOMAS, and a Glossary. 


London: Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E. C.; Menzies, Edin- 
burgh ; and all Booksellers. 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
ve MENTS in all — London, Country, Colonial and Foreign News- 
papers and Periodicals 

*,* Terms for iransacting business, and Lists of London Papers, to 
be had on application 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
i Charles Dickens jun.—Advertisements for All the Year Round 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 


Apams & Francis, 59, Flect-street, E.C. 


‘TAM 
QUEEN 


of SC 





The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers 
IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
On the First of every Month, 
HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 
SHAW: ne Atehehetienl and Tabular Arrangement.—Adver- 
tisements should 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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MR. MORRIS’S WORKS. - 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE: 


A COLLECTION OF EIGHTEEN TALES IN VERSE. 





Parts I., II. and III. (Sprinc, SumMER and AUTUMN), with Prologué and Introduction to each Tale. Fifth Edition, 
Now Ready, price 11. 8s.; or, separately, Parts I. and II. 16s.; Part III. 12s. 


“A thorough purity of thought and language characterizes Mr. Morris,.....and ‘The Earthly 
Paradise’ is thereby adapted for conveying to our wives and daughters a refined, though not diluted, 
version of those wonderful creations of Greek fancy which the rougher sex alone is permitted to imbibe 
at first hand. Yet, in achieving this purification, Mr. Morris has not imparted tameness into his 
versions. The impress of familiarity with classic fable is stamped on his pages, and echoes of the Greek 
are wafted to us from afar both delicately and imperceptibly...... Suffice it to say, that we have 
enjoyed such a thorough treat in this, in every sense, rare volume, that we heartily commend it to our 
readers.” Saturday Review. 


Of Parr III.—“ Those who found the charm of Mr. Morris’s first volume so rare and novel that they 
were fain to sigh when the last page was finished, may now congratulate themselves upon the publication 
of a third part. Nor will they, in what is now presented to them, deem that aught of this charm is 
diminished through the circumstance that style and manner are no longer novel.”—Saturday Review. 


“Tt may be doubted whether any poet of our day equals Mr. Morris in enabling his readers to sce 
the objects which are presented to him. It is certain, however, that this power has never been displayed 
on so large a scale by any contemporary. A word or two should be said on the brief descriptions of the 
months, and upon the musings of the wanderers, both of which intervene between the respective stories. 
Of these, the former afford relief, by fresh and graphic glimpses, of the passing seasons, and the latter 
are written in a sweet and pensive vein, which, after the stir and interest of the narrative portion, floats 
to the ear like music caught from sea in the momentary lull of the billows.”—Atheneum. 


Of Parr III.—* A volume which, in its treatment of human motives and feelings, displays, we 
think, higher qualities than the writer has yet exhibited, and which, in its painting of external scenes, 
has that admirable fusion of the real and ideal which we have praised heretofore.”—A theneum. 


“The book must be read by any one who wishes to know what it is like; and few will read it with- 
out recognizing its author for a poet who has struck a new vein, and who, preferring his art above 
popularity, has achieved a work which will yet be popular wherever true poetry is understood.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

Of Parr III.—“ In the noble story of ‘Gudrun,’ this (dramatic) power is well sustained throughout, 
and in versifying this Saga, Mr. Morris has added a genuine and pathetic vitality to the characters of 
the ill-starred heroine of Olaf and Oswif, Kiartan and Bodli, Ingibiorg and Refna. This poem, taken 


altogether, the most ambitious that Mr. Morris has yet produced, is well worth a careful analysis, which, 
however, we have no space to give it.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON: 


A POEM, IN SEVENTEEN BOOKS. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of ‘ The Earthly Paradise.’ 


‘*Morris’s ‘ Jason’ is in the purest, simplest, most idiomatic English, full of freshness, full of life, vivid in landscape, vivid 
in human action—worth reading at the cost of many leisure hours, even to a busy man. We must own that the minute attention 
Mr. Morris bestows on scenic details he also applies to the various phases of human emotion, and ofttimes he fills the eyes with 


sudden sorrowless tears of sympathy, with some homely trouble aptly rendered, or elevates our thoughts with themes charming 
in their pure simplicity, and strong with deep pathos.” —Times. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo. in an Ornamental Binding designed for the Author, 12s. 


THE STORY OF THE VOLSUNGS AND NIBLUNGS; 


WITH SONGS TRANSLATED FROM THE ELDER EDDA. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS and E. MAGNUSSON. 


“The name of the author of ‘Jason’ and ‘The Earthly Paradise’ is in itself enough to draw our eyes with respect and 
expectation to this book. It is the first English translation of a famous Icelandic Saga, or heroic romance, the original prose of 
wh ich was composed, probably, in the twelfth century, from floating traditions and from songs and fragments of sOngs..... 
This ‘Volsunga Saga’ is the Icelandic version of the famous story, which has been called the Iliad of Northern Europe..... 
Every student of popular legendary lore will find this faithful and fine translation highly valuable, and it is, moreover, a thing to 
be grateful for as a permanent accession to English literature..... To conclude a notice which our space will not allow us to 
enlarge, we trust this strange old story, in its present dress, will find readers. The English, although we should say too elaborately 
and obtrusively archaic, is, on the whole, noble and pure—a marvel in these hasty days of novel and newspaper.” —A m. 











MR. ROSSETTI'S POEMS. 


Fourts EpItion, crown 8vo. in an Ornamental 
Binding, designed by the Author, 12s. 


POEMS. 


By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 

“This book, so eagerly looked for by those who 
know the author by his great works in painting, 
has now been given to the public ; nor is it easy to 
exaggerate the value and importance of that gift, 
for the book is complete and satisfactory from end 
to end; and in spite of the intimate connexion 
between one art and another, it is certainly to be 
wondered at that a master in the supremely diffi- 
cult art of painting should have qualities which 
enable him to deal with the other supremely diffi- 
cult one of poetry ; and to do this, not only with 
the utmost depth of feeling and thought, but also 
with the most complete and unfaltering mastery 
over its material ; that he should find in its limita- 
tions and special conditions, not stumbling-blocks 
or fetters, but just so many pleasures, so much 
whetting of invention aud imagination. In no 
poems is the spontaneous and habitual interpenetra- 
tion of matter and manner, which is the essence of 
poetry, more complete than in these.”— Academy. 


“ Here is a volume of poetry upon which to con- 
gratulate the public and the author ; one of those 
volumes, coming so seldom and so welcome to the 
cultivated reader, that are found at a first glance 
to promise the delight of a new poetical experience. 
There is no mistaking the savour of a book of 
strong and new poetry of a really high kind ; no 
confounding it with the milder effluence that greets 
us from a hundred current books of poetry, in 
various degrees praiseworthy or hopeful or accom- 
plished ; and we may say at once that it is the 
former and rarer savour that is assuredly in the 
present case to be discerned.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“There are no poems of the class (songs and 
sonnets in English)—I doubt if there be any even 
in Dante’s Italian—so rich at once and pure. 
Their golden affluence of i:nages and jewel-coloured 
words never once disguises the firm outline, the 
justice and chastity of form. The whole work 
(‘Jenny’) is worthy to fill its place for ever as one 
of the most perfect and memorable poems of an 
age or generation. It deals with deep and com- 
mon things; with the present hour and with all 
time ; with that which is of the instant among 
us, and that which has « message for all souls of 
men. There is just the same life-blood and breath 
of poetic interest in this episode of London street 
and lodging as in the song of ‘Troy Town’ and the 
song of ‘Eden Bower’; just as much, and no jot 
more. These two songs are the masterpieces of 
Mr. Rossetti’s magnificent literary faculty.” 

Fortnightly Review. 

“To the public in general, this volume will 
announce a new poet. ‘To a small but influential 
circle of thinkers, its publication will be only the 
formal evidence of powers and accomplishments 
long since recognized. . . . Mr. Rossetti’s genius, 
which delights to track emotion and thought to 
their furthest retreats, and to grasp their most deli- 
cate and evanescent traits, leads him occasionally 
into the vague and obscure; but his excellencies, 
uncramped by the hard limitations of theory, have 
their rise in those universal sources from which 
alone great poetry is derived.”—<A theneum. 


F. & ELLIS, 33, KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


ee 


New Novel, by the Author of ‘ East Lynne.’ 
Immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


BESSY RANE. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ ‘The Channings,’ * Mrs. Halliburton’s 
Troubles,’ &c. 





In 2 vols. demy 8yo. 308. 
THE 
FIRST LORD MALMESBURY: 
His FAMILY and FRIENDS. 
A Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820. 
Edited by the Right Hon. the EARL of MALMESBURY, G.C.B. 


“These letters extend over many eventful years. They passed 
between persons of high and honourable position in society, some of 
them actors, and some of them behind the scenes, of the gres atest his- 
torical drama ever played, wherein Presidents, Consuls, Kings, and 
Emperors move across the stage ; wherein Congresses, National Assem- 
blies and Parliaments sway the action; and real mobs and real armies 
throng the back scenes. Its first act was the American Rebellion, its 
tremendous fifth was the Hundred Days; and no one to the end of the 
world will reproach it with lack of incident or interest.”’"— Times. 








In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SKETCHES of MODERN 
PARIS. 


From the German. 


By FRANCES LOCOCK. 





THE NEW and POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. 


EILOART, Author of ‘ St. Bede's,’ ‘ The Curate’s Discipline,’ &e. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BEAUTY TALBOT. By Percy Firz- 


GERALD, Author of ‘ Bella Donna,’ ‘ Never Forgotten,’ &. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


PETRONEL. By Ftorence Marryat, 


Author of ‘ Love’s Conflict,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The BOND of HONOUR: a Heart-History. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 218. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON, 


From 1856 to 1360. 


By GEORGE MIFFLIN DALLAS, 
United States Minister at the Court of St. James’s. 


Edited by his DAUGHTER. 


** One of the pleasantest books we have had fora long time—worthy 
even, in some respects, 4 magi with Hawthorne’s ‘ Notes,’ and that 
is high praise indeed.. Mr. Dallas was a close and shrewd observer of 
events, and a capital Kcaleronelier to boot. With much caustic humour, 
and an almost unconscious power of epigram, he possessed the faculty 
of seizing on salient pean in business matters or in news. It would 
be difficult to find a more racy, vivid, and quietly humorous social 
picture than that of Lady 3 Morgan’s Monday lunch....The pleasure of 

the book is enhanced by the reader’s consciousness that he is amused 
or enlightened through no betrayal of diplomatic confidence. 
Daily Telegraph. 





In crown 8vo. price One Shilling, 


EVERYBODY HIS OWN 
PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


By 0. C. 





In 1 vol. crown 8yo. 108. 6d. 
EVENINGS with the SACRED 
POETS, 


From the Earliest Period. 


By FREDERICK SAUNDERS, 
Author of ‘ Salad for the Social’ and ‘ Salad for the Solitary.’ 





RicwarD Bentiry, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





WALTER THORNBURY. 2 vols. with Illustrations, ‘bas. 
“The reader can scarcely fail to find in this book many picturesque 
incidents and legendary anecdotes alike new and ae. % 
ll Mal] Gazette. 
‘“‘Mr. Thornbury is deservedly popular as a sia. genial writer, 
and has written two most amusing volumes on some of the most inter- 
esting places in England.” —Examiner. 


A CRUISE in GREEK WATERS; with 


a HUNTING EXCURSION in TUNIS. By Capt. TOW XSHEND, 
2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 

“ Capt. Townshend writes about the foreign lands he has visited 
with good humour and intelligence. His pictures of life in Algiers 
are vivid and truthful, and his narrative of boar-hunting in Tunis is 
especially worthy of notice.”—Athenew 

*A thoroughly pleasant and agreeable book, full of picturesque 
descriptions of notable places, and the present condition and appear- 
ance of some of the most interesting countries of Europe.”—Ezaminer. 


TRAVELS ofaNATURALISTin JAPAN 


and MANCHURIA, By ARTHURADAMS, F.L.S. Staff Surgeon, 
R.N. lvol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
** An amusing volume. The book will be a favourite with naturalists, 
and i is ee aleulated to interest others as well.”—Daily News. 
can promise the student of nature a rich treat in Mr. Adams’s 
amusing and instructive volume.”—zaminer. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth 


DIXON, Author of ‘New America,’ ‘ -. Majesty’s Tower,’ &c. 
THIRD EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured 1 Illustrations, 30s. 
‘*Mr. Dixon’s book will be certain not only to interest but to please 
its readers, and it deserves to do so. Saturday Review. 


A RAMBLE into BRITTANY. By the 


Rey. GEORGE MUSGRAVE, M.A.Oxon. 2 vols. large post 8yo, 
with Illustrations, 24s. 
“Mr. Musgrave is a man of good powers of observation. 
is interesting and amusing.”—Pall Mall Gazette 


WILD LIFE AMONG the KOORDS. 


By MAJOR F. MILLINGEN, F.R.G.S8. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustra- 

tions, 15s. 

‘Major Millingen gives an interesting account of the Koords, and 
geourtbns the magnificent scenery of the country with skill and 
felicity.”—Saturday Review. 


EASTERN PILGRIMS: the Travels of 


THREE LADIES. By AGNES SMITH. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illus- 

trations, 15s. 

“A very entertaining and pleasantly written volume. The author's 
narrative of her travels in the Holy Land is most interesting.”— Post. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
ESTHER HILL’S SECRET. By Geor- 


GIANA M. CRAIK. 3 vols. 

“**Esther Hill's Secret’ is very pleasantly written. Of its class it is 
a first-rate specimen. We congratulate the author on having written 
an interesting and most praiseworthy novel; one that is sure to add to 
her already high reputation.”— Atheneum. 

“ A pleasantly written and interesting book, zee be characters are 
natural, the story pure, and the work honest. ‘ Esther Hill’s Secret’ is 
admirs ably managed SACREDOR and the plot charourkly well con- 
structed.”—Saturday Revie 

“* Esther Hill's Secret’ has parine interest. All who take up the 
book will ae it to the end.”—Spectator 
“The author has succeeded in awakening a keen curiosity regarding 

Esther's Secret.’ The plot of the story is a model of effective sim- 
plicity, anal there is a healthy freshness about the dramatis persune. 
fxaminer. 


THERESA. By Noell Radecliffe, Author 


of * Alice Wentworth,’ ‘ The Lees of Blendon Hall,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,’ ‘Salem 
Chapel,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“The novel-reading public may look forward to no small pleasure 
in the perusal of this latest issue of one of their best and favourite 
writers. It abounds with bright and sparkling bits, and is full of keen 
obse rvation, as well as of a genial kindly philosophy.”—Saturday Rev. 

‘Mrs. Oliphant possesses such a finished and easy style of writing 
that her works are sure to please. We cannot too highly praise the 
skilful manner in which the adventures of ‘The Three Brothers’ are 
unfolded to the reader and made to engage his interest.”—Athenaum. 


CLAUDE. By Lady Blake. 3 vols. 
The VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mor- 


TIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 
““We have to thank Mr. Collins for three amusing volumes, well 
worth the perusal of the novel- aren “ae ad "— Atheneum. 
* An interesting and agreeable book.” — 
His books are aimee a es 


His book 








“ Mr, Collins fascinates us. 
Bull. 


SIR RICHARD. By Hugh Neville. 


‘The promise of future celebrity this novel presents is unquestion- 
able, whilst its own characteristics will obtain for it a general wel- 
come.”— Messenger. 


SILVIA. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 
of ‘ Nathalie,’ ‘Adele,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“This book is fresh and charming. ”_ Saturday Review. 


ARTHUR. By the Author of ‘Anne 
DYSART.’ 8 vols. 
* An interesting story, enlivened by nice descriptions of scenery and 
clever sketches of all sorts of characters.”—Spectator. 


The VILLAGE of the WEST. weit 


R. W. BADDELY. 3 vols. 


The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ Cuear Epition, price 5s. 
bound and Illustrated, forming the New Yolume of “HURST & 
BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY.” 





HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOKS, 
FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 
——~—- 


** This series of ‘ Student’s M: ay edited for the most part by Dr 
Wm. Smith, and published by Mr. Murray, 88 several distinctive 
features which render them ie valuable as educational works. 
While there is an utter absence of flippancy in them, there is thought 
in every page, which cannot fail to excite thought in those who study 

them, and we are glad of an opportunity of directing the attention of 
such teachers as are not familiar with them to these admirable school- 
books.” —The Museum. 


I.—Engiland. 


The STUDENT'S HUME: a History of Eng. 
land, from the Earliest Times. By DAV} ID HUME. Corrected and 
continued to 1868. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7. 6d. 


*,* Questions on the ‘Student's Hume,’ 12mo. 2¢. 


The STUDENT’S CONSTITUTIONAL HIs- 
TORY of ENGLAND. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. The only 
Complete Edition. With the Author's latest Additions. un Post 8vo. 

in the press. 


II.—Europe. 


The STUDENT’S MIDDLE AGES of EUROPE. 
By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. The only Complete Edition. WW: ‘ith 
the Author's Supplemental Notes. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L. 
Post 8vo. [In the press. 


III.—France. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE, from 
the Earliest Times o the Establishment of the Second Empire. By 
DEAN LIDDELL. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


IV.—Rome. 
(1) The Republic. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME, from the 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. By DEAN 
LIDDELL. Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


(2) The Empire. 


The STUDENT’S GIBBON: an Epitome of the 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By EDWARD 
GIBBON. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 72. 6d. 


V.—Greece. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of GREECE, from 
the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By WM. SMITH, LL.D. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 78. 

*,* Questions on the ‘ Student’s Greece,’ 12mo. 28. 


vViI.—Ancient History. 


The STUDENT’S ANCIENT HISTORY. Con- 
taining an Account of the Ancient History of the East, Egypt, sage. 


Babylonia, Media, Persia, Phoenicia, &c. Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 78 
(Just ready. 


VII.—Scripture History. 


The STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 
TORY, from the Creation to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. 
With 50 Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT HIS. 
TORY. With an Introduction, containing the Connexion of the Old 
and New Testament. With 40 Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


VIII.—Language, Literature, &c. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By GEORGE P. MARSH. Edited with additional 
Chapters and Notes. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By T. B. SHAW, M.A. Edited with Notes and 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Selected from the Best Writers. oy FROMAS B. 
SHAW, M.A. Edited with Additions. Post 8vo. 78. 


IxX.—Geography. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT 
7 ea By the Rev. W. L. BEVAN, M.A. Woodcuts. Post 
8yo. 78. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL 
GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. W. L. BEVAN. 
78. 6d. 


of MODERN 
Woodcuts. Post syo. 


X.—Science. 


The STUDENT'S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 


A LYELL, Bart. F.R.S. With Woodcuts. Post Svo. 
By SIR CHARLES 5 pe 


XI.—Philosophy and Law. 


The ne oye MANUAL of MORAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. _ Wit! t By WILLIAM 
FLEMING, DD. Mpost Sve. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE. A Systematic 
hi tire C taries, adapted to the Present State 
fete. OE. MALCOLM. KERR, L LL. D: Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 








Jonun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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Help for Sick and Wounded ; being a Trans- 
lation of ‘ La Guerre et la Charité,’ Ouvrage 
couronné par le Comité Central Prussien 
de Secours pour les Militaires blessés. By 
MM. Moynier and Appia. Translated by 
John Furley. Together with other Writings 
on the Subject by Officers of Her Majesty’s 
Service. (Hotten.) 

Yhristian Work on the Battle-field ; being In- 
cidents of the Labours of the United States 
‘ Christian Commission.’ With an Historical 
Essay on the Influence of Christianity in 
Alleviating the Horrors of War. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) ‘ 

The Chaplain in the Field ; being the Expe- 
riences of the Clerical Staff during the Prus- 
sian Campaign of 1866. Condensed from 
the Official Report of the Rev. B. Rogge, 
Chaplain to the Prussian Court. By George 
Gladstone. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Mr. Furtey has done timely work by trans- 

lating the book which stands first at the head 

of this notice. The original is the result of a 

prize offered by the “Comité Central Prussien 

de Secours pour les Militaires blessés,” for the 
best treatise on the subject which occupies 
their philanthropic attention. To our shame it 
must be recorded, that though an independent 
society is now performing great and noble 
deeds in the cause of relief to the sick and 
wounded Germans and Frenchmen, yet that 
no formal union with the brotherhood of charity 
inaugurated by the Geneva Convention has 
been sought by England. Insular reserve, and 
national tendency to meet all the requirements 

of war only when war is actually raging, and a 

fear that the philanthropy of the Geneva Con- 

vention was somewhat theoretical, are no doubt 
the causes. We regret that any causes should 
have prevented a country which is truly bene- 

volent and generous from an adhesion to a 

society which substantially takes as its motto, 

“ Succour to all suffering soldiers.” The fact of 

large national societies working together in the 

field of mercy, while their Governments are 
strewing that field with objects of compassion, 
cannot but increase universal Christian brother- 
hood; and what may be styled the Cosmopolitan 
Society for the relief of suffering after battle 
merits the support of all who profess Christian 
principles. All honour to Col. Loyd Lindsay, 
who with many other noble-minded men have 
striven, and with a certain amount of success, 
to extemporize a society which, although na- 
tional in its want of co-operation with other 
nations, is thoroughly international in its ope- 
rations. For the time at least, the reproach of 

England has been taken away ; and when peace 

gives leisure, we trust that the blemish on our 

fame may be permanently removed. 

MM. Moynier and Appia with great judg- 
ment commence by proving that volunteer help 
is required, not as a substitute for, but as a 
supplement to official exertions. Without notic- 
ing the extracts relating to the wars of Napo- 
leon, we will content ourselves with giving an 
extract or two relating to those campaigns 
which have taken place within the last sixteen 
years,— 

“In his report to Marshal Pélissier, dated the 
15th of March, 1856, l’Inspectewr Baudens wrote : 








—‘ Tt has not been possible to place our ambulances 
upon a good system. . . . Blankets are numerous, 
but nearly all of them are contaminated; sheets are 
wanting, as well as the means for washing them. 
Many of the patients are obliged to sleep in their 
trousers. Our field hospitals are in need of cots, 
utensils, jugs, spittoons, &c. . . . Still more so of 
slippers and hospital clothing” Surgical necessa- 
ries were also but very indifferently provided. 
‘Tents, the only form of shelter afforded us,’ said 
Dr. Scrive, Médecin en chef of the French army, 
‘did not suffice to protect the unfortunate patients 
from the intense cold, and their toes were in con- 
sequence frost-bitten, almost without their being 
aware of it, and sometimes mortification of the 
whole foot ensued. It was a sad sight, but, in the 
absence of everything, what preventive remedy was 
it possible to find for these evils? We could only 
offer moral aid.’” 

With regard to surgical attendance the fol- 
lowing passage will be read with interest, re- 
ferring as it does to an army which till the last 
few weeks has been thought the best model in 
the way of administration which we could fol- 
low. The extract is from a Report of Dr. Scrive, 
of the French service :— 

“ Again, on the 25th of August, 1855, he wrote, 
‘The want of more medical assistance is severely 
felt. Eighty surgeons are not sufficient in the midst 
of a campaign to attend to the wants of sixteen 
ambulances ; and this is the total number of the 
staff at my disposal. One would readily die at 
one’s post: but what advantage would this be? 
Forty additional surgeons (not one less) are neces- 
sary to place me in a position to meet all eventu- 
alities.’ ” 

Again, with respect to a corps of regular 
hospital nurses and dressers, without which the 
labours of the surgeons are of but little avail, 
the same authority writes :— 

“*The Crimean war proved the impossibility of 
insuring the exact execution of the accessory direc- 
tions of the medical body, such as keeping the me- 
dical records and changing simple dressings,’—‘ The 
constant insufficiency of the medical staff compelled 
each surgeon-in-charge to visit more than one hun- 
dred men suffering from wounds or fever ; and fre- 
quently, as there was no one near to assist, he was 
obliged at the same time to enter his own prescrip- 
tions, and to proceed at once to the strict applica- 
tion of them.’-—‘ The hospital staff could be doubled, 
or even tripled, to the great advantage of the 
army.’ ” 

It is needless to refer to the English army, 
whose hospital arrangements, though somewhat 
improved since 1854, are quite unsuited for any 
sudden and active campaign, as is well known 
to all who have studied the subject. It suffices 
to say that the British system is simply a peace 
system, incapable of prompt expansion in case 
of war. 

In discussing the question how far the State 
is bound and able to supply all the aid required 
by the sick and wounded of her armies, the 
author does not hesitate to assert that official 
completeness cannot, from the very nature of 
things, be expected. He does full justice to the 
devotion of military surgeons, but says— 

“Tf, notwithstanding so many energetic and 
generous efforts, there is still much suffering for 
which there is no sufficient relief, must we not 
admit that the medical staff has found itself in the 
presence of obstacles which its own powers have 
been quite unable to surmount, and that the very 
nature of human affairs imposes limits to the bene- 
ficent activity of constituted authority ? Everybody 
will not confess, yet no person will deny, that which 
authorizes us to conclude the affirmative, and to 
accept the opinion of those who think that a State, 
even the most vigilant, is incapable of satisfying 
all its exigencies.” 


For our own part, we consider that the 





raison d’étre of the society is sufficiently esta- 
blished, if it be proved that official efforts do 
not actually suffice for all the demands made 
upon them by the sick and wounded, without 
considering whether they ought nor ought not 
so to suffice. Till they do suffice, a supplemen- 
ting benevolent society is a distinct blessing to 
humanity. The author, however, arrives at a 
practical conclusion, in these words :— 

“Let us not fear, then, to proclaim that which 
we believe we have established by convincing 
proofs; Istly, that the State is under an obligation 
to relieve the victims of war as much and as well 
as it is able; 2ndly, that it is its duty to allow 
others to do that which it is not able to do by 
itself, and that there is plenty of room for supple- 
mentary work.” 

The history of military medical aid to sick 
and. wounded from early times is given in 
a few interesting pages, but we cannot here 
stop to make any quotations from them, but 
hasten on to the more practical portion of the 
book. 

Volunteer aid dates back further than many 
would imagine. Inthe Middle Ages, the Knights 
Hospitallers and several monastic and semi- 
monastic orders did good service, but the first 
instance of extensive and purely secular volun- 
teer aid is afforded by the Frauenverein of 
Frankfort, in 1813. A long continuance of 
almost uninterrupted peace gave no scope for 
volunteer aid till the petty war of the Sonder- 
bund, in 1847, when a soczété de secours was 
formed at Zurich, and did good service. The 
labours of Miss Nightingale and her assistants 
in the Crimean war are too well known to require 
more than allusion, but many may be ignorant 
that the Protestants of France at the same time 
sent out a body of almoners whose mission was 
mainly religious, “ nevertheless, on many occa- 
sions it associated benefits to the body with 
consolation for the soul.” Neither werethe Rus- 
sians behindhand in the good work, for we learn 
that several charitable societies, at the head of 
one of which was the Grand-Duchess Helena 
Paulowna, were established for the succour 
of the sick and wounded. In the Italian 
Campaign of 1859, several charitable com- 
mittees both in Austria and Italy were formed, 
and tended greatly to mitigate the horrors of 
that brief but bloody campaign. The next 
instance of volunteer aid was afforded by 
America in the great civil war, which com- 
menced in 1861. Everything in America 
matches with the vastness of her possessions, 
and the American mind has an innate tendency 
to the large scale. In this case it was benevo- 
lence which assumed dimensions which almost 
rivalled those of the gigantic contest, with the 
necessary evils of which it was to wage silent, 
unostentatious, but efficacious war. 

We shall, however, dilate on this episode in 
the history of volunteer aid, when we notice 
the book which is second on our list. The 
last stage of what we may term unsystematized 
volunteer aid in 2 campaign was attained in 
the Schleswig- Holstein war, in which the 
exertions of various German societies were very 
great and creditable. Nor were the hapless 
Danes behindhand in the works of charity, but 
did the little their limited means allowed to 
soothe and succour those who had bled in the 
quarrel so wantonly fastened on them. A 
short time previously the Genevan Conference 
was held, and set itself seriously to work to 
systematize and give both permanency and 
consistency to the spasmodic and extemporized 
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efforts which had hitherto been made by 
small isolated bodies, comparatively few in 
number. The originator of the Conference was 
a M. Henri Dunant, who had been profoundly 
impressed by the horrors which he witnessed 
after the battle of Solferino. 

His first step was to publish an account of 
his experiences, in a work entitled ‘Un Sou- 
venir de Solferino.’ The Société Genevoise 
d@'Utilité Publique was, in common with the 
rest of Europe, so much struck with the dis- 
closures thus made, that on M. Dunant’s pro- 
posal in February 1863, it discussed the 
question “whether means might not be found 
to form, during a time of peace and tran- 
quillity, relief societies, whose aim should be 
to help the wounded in time of war, by means 
of volunteers, zealous, devoted, and well quali- 
fied for such a work.” After this an inter- 
national conference was invited to assemble at 
Geneva on the 26th of October of the same 
year, to discuss the advisability of the proposed 
measure, and to draw up a scheme for carrying 
it out. At this conference fourteen govern- 
ments, including those of Great Britain, France, 
Austria, Prussia, Italy, and Russia, were 
represented by their delegates, and proposi- 
tions were drawn up. ‘These are too well 
known to need mention here : it will suffice to 
say, that within a few months fifteen States 
expressed their willingness to accept these 
propositions as part of an international code. 
The Swiss Federal Council summoned a con- 
gress to complete an international convention. 

This congress was held at Geneva, on the 
8th of August, 1864, and out of the delegates 
of sixteen States who were present, twelve 
signed the convention at once. Since then all 
the civilized States in the world have given in 
their adhesion to it, except the United States. 
In 1867, an international conference was held 
at Paris, for still further developing and carry- 
ing out in a practical manner the principles of 
the Geneva Conference, and another at Berlin 
in 1869 with the same object: one notable 
feature of these two conferences was the ex- 
tension of the principles accepted for land to 
naval warfare. 

In the perusal of the chapters which in 
the interesting book before us are devoted to 
the practical application of the various clauses 
of the conventions, we are much impressed by 
the tact, moderation, and singleness of purpose 
displayed by the author. He has but one 
object, namely, the benefit of those who suffer 
from the inevitable calamities of war, and this 
object he keeps steadily in view throughout. 
Neither combativeness nor spasmodic Utopian 
enthusiasm is manifested, and as long as the 
required aid is given, he shows no sensitiveness 
about the amount of credit to be ascribed to 
volunteers. One of the most delicate points in 
the whole affair, is the relation of the society 
to the Governments, the commanders-in-chief, 
and the military medical authorities. This 
branch of the subject is dealt with in a most 
temperate and practical manner ; the upshot of 
the author's recommendations being, that its 
members should act as auxiliaries merely 
and under the general control of the military 
medical officials, affording but not intruding 
aid. The question of discipline is also a 
difficulty. The author thus disposes of it :— 

“But will the volunteers accommodate them- 
selves to this régime? It is worth the trouble to 
ask the question, for, evidently, in making the con- 





ditions too strict, they would be prevented from 
enrolling themselves. Is it thought that they would 
have any objection to be placed under military au- 
thority? It is not probable. By the very act of 
placing themselves at the disposal of a committee, 
they abdicate their independence, and from that 
time it ought to be almost a matter of indifference 
to them whether orders come to them from the one 
side or the other. What is more to be feared is, lest 
their dignity as volunteers should be sometimes 
shocked by the imperious tone of command : here, 
we cannot deny, there may be a difficulty, but we 
also believe that, in fact, they will be treated with 
more consideration than the servants of the State, 
and that their character will make them respected. 
The doctors, in particular, will have little dread of 
being treated in too military a manner. At all 
events, the volunteers who might have some com- 
plaint, or some demand to make, will always have 
recourse to their natural superior, the delegate of 
the committee attached to head-quarters, and he 
will investigate their troubles, and, if necessary, 
intervene with the proper authority, and smooth 
away the difficulties. Moreover, there will neces- 
sarily be a fundamental difference between the 
volunteers and the soldiers, in this respect, that 
the former will only be controlled by the code 
of honour, whilst the latter will be subject to 
the penal code.” 

We might pile interesting quotation on 
interesting quotation, but want of space for- 
bids us to do so. We shall therefore conclude 
our notice of this eminently practical book 
with the following extract :— 


“Then, again, some persons have appeared to 
dread that, under the appearance of charitable 
helpers, spies might slip into the midst of an army. 
But we have already replied to this, that the mo- 
ment would be badly chosen to act as a spy between 
two armies which are fighting, a time when even 
the officers commanding find it difficult to know 
what is passing: and we may add, that there are 
no reasons why the presence of false friends should 
be more frequent amongst the volunteers than in 
the army itself, especially if the recruiting of the 
former be surrounded by the precautions we have 
suggested.” 

However valuable material assistance may 
be to the sufferers in a campaign, and however 
necessary in many cases to give it the prefer- 
ence in order of administration, no one can 
deny that without being supplemented by 
religious aid, it would be incomplete. This 
fact is indeed most thoroughly recognized 
by the author of the work we have just re- 
viewed. ‘Christian Work on the Battle Field,’ 
and ‘The Chaplain in the Field’ of War, 
may therefore with great propriety be noticed 
along with ‘Help for Sick and Wounded.’ 
‘Christian Work’ is a narrative of the expe- 


riences and labours of the United States 
Christian Commission during the great 


American civil war. The object of this noble 
body was to combine religious with mate- 
rial aid, knowing well how much the former 
opens the door for the latter. In the pages 
treating of humanity in war, two passages occur 
which we cannot refrain from extracting. The 
first relates to the warrior whose great reputa- 
tion, which, now that the overshadowing effect 
of the fame of his successful military rival 
Napoleon is somewhat diminishing, is begin- 
ning to receive full recognition, and shows that 
Moreau was a true Christian, as well as one of 
the ablest generals of any age :— 

“ During the war which raged for a long time in 
the valley of the Danube, it was agreed between 
the French General Moreau, and the Austrian 
General Kray, that the wounded should be cared 
for by both sides, and that after their recovery they 
should be returned freely to their respective corps.” 





The second extract displays our own great 
duke in a more amiable and humane light than 
that in which he has generally been viewed :— 

“As further indicating the growing spirit of 
humanity and discipline, it is stated that in May 
1809, when the French army, by the retreat from 
Oporto, was forced to leave its wounded, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, com- 
mander-in-chief of the English and Portuguese 
forces, asked the French to send surgeons to take 
care of their abandoned sick. He granted safe- 
conducts for the coming and returning of the 
physicians who were chosen for this purpose.” 

The Christian work for which the civil war 
in America opened so vast a field was inaugu- 
rated by women, on the very first call to arms 
issued by the President, but the example was 
quickly followed by the various Tract and 
Bible Societies ; and at the close of 1861 the 
Christian Commission was organized. Their 
delegates were at first regarded with suspicion, 
and met with contemptuous indifference or 
downright rebuffs. A most amusing account of 
the interview of the delegates with the Medical 
Director at Fortress Monroe is given, but we 
have only space for the extract giving the 
narrator’s impressions regarding: military offi- 
cials :— 

“*Well, gentlemen, what can I do for you?’ 
One of us became spokesman. J did not; I was 
afraid ; I had had enough ‘bluffing off’ already; 
from that day to this I have had a wholesome fear 
of a military man, when sitting in an office, with a 
quill behind his ear instead of a sword in his hand. 
I can face him with a sword, but I can’t bear him 
with a quill.” 

The director ended by testing the sincerity 
of the delegates by employing them as 
nurses, with permission to attend to the spiri- 
tual wants of their patients, after their material 
wants had been provided for. The result shall 
be given in the narrator's own words :— 

“We separated and went to our work. <A few 
days after, the same Director sent for us; this time 
there was deference in his manner, a kinder tone 
in his voice. He sent us to the three thousand 
wounded and sick at Yorktown. When we met 
him two or three weeks afterwards again, we found 
that the young Christian Commission had con- 
quered a way to his heart.” 

The immense amount of good, both material 
and religious, effected by the Commission is 
simply, and apparently truthfully, narrated in 
the pages before us. For an. account of their 
labours we must refer our readers to the book 
itself, which also abounds with countless anec- 
dotes of what is in cant language termed 
Christian experience. These we have not space 
to extract, but the following anecdote of the 
heroism of the Rev. Dr. Eastman, secretary 
to the American Tract Society, demands more 
than a brief summary :— 

“His horse plunging during the battle, struck 
him on the knee-pan. His leg swelled and stiff- 
ened until the pain became almost unendurable. 
When he could no longer stand, he gave his 
horse to a servant, and laid himself down on the 
ground. He had to takea wounded soldier's place 
alone that night. As he lay suffering and thinking, 
he heard a voice: ‘O my God!’ He thought, Can 
anybody be swearing in such a place as this? He 
listened again, and a prayer began; it was from a 
wounded soldier. How can I get at him? was his 
first impulse. He tried to draw up his stiffened 
limb, but he could not rise. He put his arm round 
a sapling, drew up his sound foot, and tried to 
extend the other without bending, that he might 
walk; but he fell back in the effort, jarred through 
as if he had been stabbed. He then thought, I can 
roll. And over and over he rolled, in pain and 
blood, and by dead bodies, until he fell against the 
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dying man, and there he preached Christ and prayed. 
At length one of the line officers came up, and said, 
‘ Where’s the Chaplain? One of the staff officers 
is dying. —‘ Here he is, here he is,’ cried out the 
sufferer.—‘ Can you come and see a dying officer ?’ 
—‘I cannot move. I had to roll myself to this 
dying man to talk to him’ —‘If I detail two 
men to carry you, can you go?—‘Yes.’_ They took 
him gently up and carried him. And that live- 
long night the two men bore him over the field, 
and laid him down beside bleeding, dying men, 
while he preached Christ and prayed. Lying thus 
on his back, the wounded Chaplain could not even 
see his audience, but must look always heavenward 
into the eyes of the peaceful stars,—emblems of 
God’s love, which even that day of blood had not 
soiled nor made dim.” 

With the following touching anecdote we 
must close with regret this necessarily imperfect 
notice :— 

‘Two wounded brothers were brought to Savage’s 
Station, and laid at the foot of a tree. When found 
by a friend, their arms were entwined about each 
other, and they were trying to administer mutual 
comfort. They talked of loved ones at home, of 
their longings to see mother; then of the service in 
which- they had been engaged, and their love of 
country. They prayed for each other, and for their 
friends far away, and especially that mother might 
be comforted. In a little time the younger went 
up home; the survivor, blind from a shot in the face, 
knew it not, but he continued to speak encourag- 
ing words to him. No response being made, he 
said in a pleased, gentle way, ‘Poor little Rob’s 
asleep. In a few minutes more he too slept—and 
awoke with his brother.” 

The last book on our list is a statement of 
the experiences of the Prussian Clerical Staff 
during the campaign of 1866. It commences 
with an interesting account of the organization 
of the clerical department of the Prussian army. 
It seems that the Prussians keep up a double 
set of chaplains,—one for the Protestants, the 
other for the Catholics. It is the experiences 
of the Protestant chaplains only that the book 
before us chiefly deals with. The chaplains are 
not regimental or divisional, and the arrange- 
ment seems to work well, as it 
“at the same time renders them more indepen- 
dent of the colonels of the regiments, and gives 
them a greater authority and influence both over 
the officers and men. The Austrians adopt the 
other system; and one of their priests, in the 
course of conversation with a Prussian military 
chaplain, attributed the little respect which was 
paid to them by the Austrian army to their posi- 
tion as mere regimental officers, in consequence of 
which those colonels who were not seriously dis- 
posed held them in contempt, and the men under 
them naturally followed the example of their 
superior.” 

The Prussian Government are singularly 
liberal in the matter of field equipment to their 
chaplains, who receive each a carriage and pair, 
a riding horse, and two soldiers of the train to 
look after them; as to the saddle-horse, our 
author thus expresses himself :— 

“Tt is, moreover, desirable that the chaplain 
should be in a position to arrive at the rendezvous 
at the same time as the rest of the staff, which is 
only possible when he adopts the same means of 
locomotion as the other officers.” 

With regard to the apparent luxury of a 
carriage and pair, he shows that it is in- 
dispensable to the due performance of his 
duties :— 

“The carriage of the chaplain, however, has its 
uses, and they are not a few; and the indulgence 
of a carriage is justified in a military point of view 
by the fact that the resting days of the army are 
just those of greatest activity for the minister, 
as he must avail himself of them for his spiritual 





duties, whatever the day of the week may be. On 
these occasions he has perhaps to drive to three or 
four different places, for the purpose of holding 
public worship with the several brigades of his 
corps, and these are sometimes encamped at con- 
siderable distances from one another. hile thus 
driving about, the carriage forms his study, and 
furnishes almost the only opportunity of quiet 
reading and gathering up his thoughts preparatory 
to the service he is about to conduct. It also car- 
ries all the articles required for public worship, 
which, in the opinion of a Lutheran, are quite 
indispensable.” 

As a rule, both officers and men eagerly took 
advantage of every opportunity of attending 
divine worship ; necessarily during the cam- 
paign their attendance was frequently optional. 
Speaking of voluntary attendance, the author 
expresses himself in the following pregnant 
terms :—- 

“Some of them even felt that it would be a 
glorious thing if the same freedom could be per- 
mitted to the army in time of peace, so that they 
might feel themselves to be addressing willing 
hearts, instead of to men compelled to be present 
by military rules.” 

Naturally the services were more often than 
not performed in the open air, and the author 
thinks with some advantage:— 

“The Rev. B. Rogge says—‘ According to my 
experience, fields, forests, or meadows are always to 
be had for public worship, when at least it con- 
sisted merely of singing, prayer, and preaching, 
without the addition of the Lord’s Supper, and I 
preferred them above all other localities. It is 
good for the soldier to be reminded of his pilgrim 
and wandering life by such external circumstances. 
References to the patriarchs and the Old Testa- 
ment heroes are much more effectually made under 
God’s free heaven than in closed rooms, which are 
often damp, and much too small to accommodate 
the number of hearers that may assemble. The 
very fact of being in the open air enables the 
preacher to present the events of sacred history, 
which for the most part took place out of doors, 
with greater force.’ ” 

The Prussian soldiers seem to have carried 
religion into daily life much more thoroughly 
than the Austrians. ‘The Austrian clergy 
indeed frequently expressed their astonishment 
at the religious feeling exhibited by the Prus- 
sian troops, confessing at the same time that in 
the Imperial army there was never the same 
readiness to join in public worship.” The 
inhabitants of Moravia and Bohemia had evi- 
dently not lost the traditions of John Huss:— 

“Tt was quite evident that they knew it only 
wanted a spark and a bit of tinder to set the whole 
land of the Hussites in a blaze again. The people, 
indeed, often debated these questions openly with 
their clergy; and had the Prussian army remained 
much longer in Moravia or Bohemia, the Protestant 
Church would certainly have taken root in the 
land, without any real attempt on the part of the 
military chaplains at propagandism.” 

To their credit be it spoken, the Catholic 
priests in the Austrian dominions, as a rule, 
showed great charity of feeling and cordiality 
towards the Protestant chaplains of the Prus- 
sian army, though they might have regarded 
them as opponents of their faith and enemies 
of their monarch, 

With the following extract, highly creditable 
to the clerical profession, and calculated above 
all things to raise the military chaplain in the 
estimation of the soldiers, we must conclude 
our notice of this pleasing work :— 

“The flank march of the Wrangel brigade upon 
our right wing had begun; its artillery was in full 
fire, and the batteries were also about to open 
upon our left wing, when the colonel of the 13th 





regiment, who had, in order to reconnoitre, ridden 
into the corn-field in front of which the artillery 
stood, came back and told me that two artillery- 
men were lying in the corn badly wounded, and 
that they must be removed at once, in order not 
to be exposed anew to the fire of the shells. I 
immediately brought the ambulance corps with 
two litters, and hurried them into the field where 
the men were lying. A major of artillery called 
out to me to make haste, as a battery was about 
to open just upon the spot. We were still seekin 
for the wounded men when it was dismounted an 
began to fire. The enemy answered promptly; 
and while we hastened off with the wounded sol- 
diers on to the high road behind our battery, right 
in the line of the enemy’s fire, the shells flew whiz- 
zing and exploding about us and over our heads. 
These were indeed anxious moments, as we (in 
spite of the shells) had to move along quite slowly 
with our serious charge. I committed my soul to 
the Lord, and experienced His protecting hand 
over me.” 


If any one can peruse, without emotion, the 
three works whose titles are to be found at 
the head of this article, we do not envy that 
person his heart. 








The Mystery of Edwin Drood. By Charles 
Dickens. (Chapman & Hall.) 


But a few brief months have swiftly passed 
since we recorded the appearance of the first 
number of a new story by Charles Dickens. 
We hailed the promise that it gave of interest 
in the story, and ability in the method of deal- 
ing with it. The fragment that is now before 
the public is all that we shall possess of it. 
It is like a promise unfulfilled, yet not wilfully 
broken. He who had pledged himself would 
have redeemed the pledge, had it not been 
otherwise ordained : and as it is, with an appa- 
rent consciousness of being at his work beneath 
the shadow of the wing of the Inevitable 
Angel, the author betrayed no faintness of 
spirit. At his last, he was at his best. In 
his concluding chapters, especially in the 
“Shadow on the Sun-Dial,” and in “ Dawn 
again,” there is as good writing as ever fell 
from his pen. The mind was stronger than 
the body. The blade at last pierced the 
sheath ; and we mourn one more of the few 
sons of genius gone to his rest. There is, 
however, no ground for excess of sorrow. 
Charles Dickens died in the fullness of his 
fame, and with his powers undiminished by 
the use and application of them. He and all 
like him, who have passed the barrier which 
divides the dead from the living, have an in- 
calculable advantage over their survivors. 

It has been the lot of many an author to die, 
as it were, in harness. The pen has dropped 
from many a hand leaving work unfinished, yet 
not altogether incomplete. All such unfinished 
work should be sacred, It was probably some 
enemy of Mr. Wilkie Collins who circulated 
the report that he intended to carry Charles 
Dickens's ‘Edwin Drood’ to its natural end. In 
all such work there is an audacity which belies 
any asserted respect or reverence for the ori- 
ginal writer. Thackeray’s last legacy to litera- 
ture was wisely left the fragment which we 
now possess. Lady Trevelyan and her advisers 
did well in adding nothing to the last instal- 
ment of Lord Macaulay’s History, which is in 
itself the brilliant peroration to the panegyric 
on William of Nassau. 

Sir Walter Scott, in 1831, spoke nobly and 
touchingly of his working to the last, if it only 
were permitted that his mind should not fail 
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him before his body. He worked under full 
consciousness of the peril, which he ultimately 
encountered with dignified resignation. He 
alluded in print to what might incapacitate 
him ; but the “‘ great magician” of his day was 
then nearer the natural term of human life 
than Charles Dickens was when work and life 
were at once and suddenly brought to an 
end. Pardonable curiosity has, perhaps, gone 
through these pages of ‘Edwin Drood’ in 
search of any sign that might be found of 
the impending shadow. The utmost reward 
of such search takes the form of coincidence; 
but we must not conclude that there is per- 
sonal application in it. Perhaps the most 
remarkable passage of this nature occurs in 
chapter 12, “A Night with Durdles,” which 
the writer, we believe, did not live to see in 
print, except as a “proof.” It occurs where 
Jasper crosses the churchyard by night, on his 
way to Durdles, picking his course among 
gravestones, monuments, stony lumber, and 
marble in preparation for some coming denizen 
of the Silent City: “The two journeymen have 
left their two great saws sticking in their 
blocks of stone; and two skeleton journeymen 
out of the Dance of Death might be grinning 
in the shadow of their sheltering sentry-boxes, 
about to slash away at cutting out the grave- 
stones of the next two people destined to die in 
Cloisterham. Likely enough, the two think little 
of that now, being alive and perhaps merry. 
Curious to make a guess at the two ;—or say 
at one of the two.” 

Reflections like the above, with modification, 
according to the power of making them, are 
not uncommon to inquiring human nature, 
with reference quite beyond Self. In refiections 
generally the book is not superabundantly rich. 
A quaint humour is the characteristic of some 
of therm ; as, for example, in the remark of the 
Dean of Cloisterham, who with worldly wisdom 
remarks to the Rev. Mr. Crisparkle, “In point 
of fact, Mr. Crisparkle, keeping our hearts 
warm and our heads cool, we clergy need do 
nothing emphatically.” Was it a chance shot, 
or one steadily aimed at a certain society, the 
members of which are described as “ geniuses 
who have written tragedies which nobody will 
on any account whatever hear of bringing out ; 
and these choice spirits dedicate their plays to 
one another in a highly panegyrical manner” } 
Something truer is said of opium, but it is, 
perhaps, too philosophical in quality for the 
lips of the old woman who gives it expression: 
“ QOpium’s like a human creetur so far, that 
you can always hear what can be said against 
it, but seldom what can be said in its praise.” 
From the touch of sarcasm here, we turn to a 
sublimer truth, in reference to a wish to read 
in the stars something that is hidden from us: 
“ Many of us would if we could; but none of 
us so much as know our letters in the stars 
yet,—or seem likely to do it in this state of 
existence,—and few languages can be read 
until their alphabets be mastered.” 

To those persons who see in the characters 
of ‘Edwin Drood’ as much of the caricatured 
or exaggerated quality as many saw in ‘ Pick- 
wick,’ we would remark that there is really 
as much difference between them as between 
the two portraits of the author in the two 
works just named. The earlier portrait bas a 
touch of the young “ gent” of his day, looking 
at Count D’Orsay with a design of imiti ting 
or surpassing him in dress. The portrait of 


the author as he was among us just before he 
died is that of a man to whom years have 
brought that expression of thought which 
affords one of the best samples of manly 
beauty. So, time improved the author’s de- 
lineation of character, and yet preserved some 
of the older strongly-marked features. Mr. 
Honeythunder is, no doubt, an exaggeration, 
just as Mr. Pickwick is; but only a master- 
hand could draw it. A dramatic hero who 
delivers a soliloquy is like nothing in nature, 
for no man delivers soliloquies. But this is 
allowed on the stage, that the audience may 
know the thoughts of the person represented. 
So in many characters in novels, the indivi- 
duals need to be in a strong light, the better 
to show their peculiarities. Thackeray used 
the light less glaringly than Dickens. We 
should describe the difference between the two 
as something like that which exists on the 
stage between Mr. Toole and Mr. Compton. 
The artistic exaggerations of Mr. Toole compel 
unextinguishable laughter : the artistic reality 
of Mr. Compton, his quiet, truthful, irresistible 
humour, win general sympathy, and compel 
universal applause. Author and actor, each 
works according to his gifts. It required as 
great an artist to describe ‘old Weller as Colonel 
Newcome : : the authors of the works in which 
they figure will go down to posterity, till 
changes of fashion and speech render them 
unintelligible. People will cease to take in- 
terest in the Cider Cellar and the Fleet Prison, 
but all that truly reflects human nature, and 
not merely the passing manners and slang of 
the day, will survive. 

Besides the portrait to this volume, there 
is a vignette representing Rochester Castle and 
Cathedral. We take this to be a tacit confession 
that Cloisterham is, in fact, Rochester. However 
this may be, we have only further to say of the 
book before us that it is, after all, not such a 
fragment as it looks. In itself it is really com- 
plete. If it pauses in mid-story, it is exactly 
at the point where the stop, if inevitable, could 
best occur. ‘Speculation may weary itself with 
conjectures as to how the Mystery was to be 
unravelled ; incipient novelists may lawfully 
try their mettle at developing it, if they only 
commit the results of their labour to the flames 
when they have done; the public will be at 
once sad and satisfied to take the story of 

Edwin Drood’ as it is,—grateful to the 
author and his memory for what he achieved, 
and with implicit faith in him as to what he 
intended. 











Notes of the Debates in the House of Lords, 
offic tally taken by Henry Elsing, Clerk of 
the Parliaments, 4.D. 1621. Edited, from 
the original MS., by Samuel Rawson Gar- 
diner, Esq. (Printed for the Camden 
Society.) 

Tuts is a book, strictly speaking, neither of 

antiquarian interest, nor of any great historical 

value; indeed, but for the fact that it throws 

a little light upon the trial—a trial which, to 

unprejudiced eyes, will always present many 

of the characteristics of persecution—of 

Pope’s “ wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,” 

we hardly think that the Camden Society, 

unless under stress for a book by a given date, 
would have thought it worth while “to publish 
it: for its ingredients, though in one sense 

f | they may be said to be novel, are in general 








extremely meagre, occasionally unintelligible, 
and consequently all but destitute of interest. 
As for the form in which the volume itself js 
placed in the hands of the subscribers, not a 
word is to be said in other than terms of com- 
mendation, and Mr. Gardiner, we feel satisfied, 
has well and conscientiously performed_ his 
joint duties of transcriber and editor; duties 
which, it would appear from his Preface, have 
devolved upon him at the suggestion, and 
under the guidance, of the late Mr. Bruce. 

In 1621 the day was yet far distant, more 
than a century had to elapse, before Johnson 
was to trudge from Edial to London, and, with 
the industrious Edward Cave for his coadjutor, 
under the flimsy titles of Clinabs and Hurgos, 
and the like,—borrowed from the political 
fiction of even a mightier master of the pen 
than himself,—disclose to the public (with 
perhaps more of exactness than he has hitherto 


been given credit for) much of the till then . 


unrevealed minutiz of debate, in both Houses 
of Parliament alike. The ‘Journals of the 
House of Commons,’ as Mr. Gardiner reminds 
us in his Preface, during the early part of the 
seventeenth century, are filled with reports of 
the speeches delivered in the debates; which, 
though but condensed, give a fair idea of the 
arguments used by the leading speakers. The 
Journal Books of the House of Lords, on 
the other hand, tell us of the official acts of the 
House, what Bills were read, what messages 
sent to the Commons, and what Reports were 
brought up from Committees. But no speech 
made by an individual peer was ever entered 
in them: a proposition appears, the name of 
the proposer appears with it; the result of the 
proposition, and but little more, if anything. 
Such being the case, we are bound, to a cer- 
tain extent, to be thankful for the small mercies 
vouchsafed to us in the present volume: for, 
indeed, measured by time, they are but small, 
covering little more than two months of our 
Parliamentary annals two centuries and a half 
ago. 

Mr. Gardiner remarks—“ It now appears, 
however, that the record so jealously excluded 
from the Journals was kept in a rough and 
undigested form, for reference by members of 
this House.” This, we presume, he hardly 
intends to be looked upon as a general state- 
ment, but as limited to 1621, the year to 
which the present work bears reference. Some 
volumes lately discovered by Mr. Bruce among 
the manuscripts belonging to Col. Carew, at 
Crowcombe Court, have led to the conclusion 
that (for a time at least) rough notes of the 
speeches of the Lords were taken down by 
the Clerk of the Parliaments, for some purpose 
or other ;—Mr. Gardiner says, for the purpose 
of reference by members of the House. Of the 
four volumes originally filled by Elsing, as 
belonging to the year 1621, two only are 
known to have survived, aud it is the contents 
of these that mainly occupy the pages of the 
present volume. To console us for the absence 
of the other volumes, we learn from the Editor 
that, on reference to the Journals, it has been 
found that little has been lost in comparison 
to that which has been preserved ; the chief 
merits of which, in his opinion, seem to be, 
that they “give us an insight into the state 
of parties in the Upper House, and into the 
character of its leading monbera, which we 
have never had before.” In spite of this com- 
mendation, however, we cannot but come to 
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the conclusion, as already hintéd, that, so 
brief and so meagre are Elsing’s notes, speeches 
being in general cut down to the dimensions 
of from two to seven lines, that much of his 
matter would be unappreciable by, if not unin- 
telligible to, the most intelligent reader, unless 
closely scanned side by side with the contem- 
porary Journals of the House of Lords; a 
difficulty, however, which the editor’s careful- 
ness, aided by the courtesy of Sir John Lefevre, 
Elsing’s successor in office, has obviated to 
some extent. 

As the result of a pretty careful examination 
of the book, it seems to us that the then great 
question of a week or two, known as “The 
Gold and Silver Thread Case,” and the dozen 
discussions ramifying from it as to the guilt 
of this person or that; the Debates on the 
Monopoly Patents, and the Monopoly Bill; and 
the Debates in Lord Verulam’s Case, may be 
said to form the main staple of its pages. In 
reference to the latter, the editor remarks— 

“ Attention will, no doubt, be specially directed 
to the debates in Bacon’s case, the report of which 
finally disposes of the theory that Bacon’s fall was 
brought about or accelerated by the ill-will of the 
favourite. For that theory can now only be main- 
tained by those who think that Buckingham was 
capable of dissimulation, a fault which it is not 
likely any one will ever lay to his charge.” 

Another point of interest, he might have 
added, attaches to the volume, in the fact 
that in these debates are some of the earliest 
recorded utterances—brief, certainly, and va- 
leant quantum—of ‘The Prynce,” afterwards 
Charles the First, the man whose unhappy 
reign was to be signalized by as many mistakes 
as his character was adorned by virtues, and 
not a few of either. 

The following passage, we think, will give 
the reader a fair knowledge, alike of Mr. 
Elsing’s very condensed and almost spasmodic 
style of reporting, and of the general nature 
of the contents of Mr. Gardiner’s volume :—a 
message, be it observed, has just been sent to 
the disgraced Lord Chancellor, by order of the 
House, to know whether he will make his 
submission, or enter on his defence :— 

“ Per the Prynce.—We have receaved a doubtfull 
aunswere, and therfore we sende unto him to knowe 
of him, directly and presently, whether he will 
make his confession or stande uppon defense. 
Bycause the lords conceave some doubte of his 
aunswere, their lordships require his lordship to 
send present answere whether hee will make his 
confession or stand uppon his justification.” 

After a long interlude in reference to Sir 
John Bennett's bail, which is finally settled at 
40,000/., the debate as to the Lord Chancellor 
is resumed, an answer having apparently been 
sent to the Lords’ second message.— 

“Mr. Baron Denham delyvered in wryghting :— 
My Lord Chauncelor will make no manner of 
defens to the charge. But meaneth to acknowledg 
corrupcion, and to make a particular confession to 
every poynt, and after that, an humble submission. 
But humbly craves libertie that, where the charge 
is more full then he bynde the truth of the fact, he 
may make declaration of the truth in such par- 
ticulers, the charge being briefe, and conteyning 
not all circumstances. Southampton. For that he 
named noe tyme, a tyme to be lymited him for 
this confession. Suffolke. His submission to be 
in person. L. Chamberlain. Yf the extenuation 
to lessen his confession or submission, then to 
receave a submission at the barre; but yf they be 
not extenuated, then the submission to be receaved 
in wrightinge.” 

The uncertainty of the exact meaning of Mr. 
Elsing’s incoherent notes cannot, we think, be 





better illustrated than in the following passages; 
in reference to the examination of a prisoner 
named “ Fowles,” in the Silk Thread Case :— 

“The prisoner was removed, and Mr. Herne 
delyvered his opynion touching the abuse in the 
dyinge of silke; that this may be best learned 
from the Thorowsters, viz. Dearde and Crowche, 
who were imployed thereby. Shewes the washing 
by them, who washed away the gum. Then the 
dyer was founde out to add that to the weight 
what the washers had taken away, which the 
washer coulde not doe. Northe. Not necessary 
to dye the sylke which was to be covered with 
golde or sylver; the dyers to be examined. 
Warwicke. Fowles gayned 4 crownes uppon every 
pounde. Coventry et Lichfield, Fowles involved 
him in the word ‘addicion, which apperes plainly 
to be sophisticacion. Suffolk. Addicion may be 
lawfull, for that there is no losse in the washing. 
Prynce. To be satisfyed whether the white leade 
and arsnick used in the addicion be a sophisticacion 
or deceipt, or may be justifyed. North. To hear 
the sylkemen. Prynce. To knowe of them whether 
addicion to the weight may be used honestly, and 
whether that addicion hathe been auncyently used 
or noe, and what proporcion of addicion,” &c. 

On the 30th of April, a Bill is mentioned 
as being read that day, for the second time, “for 
the better repressinge of Popish Recusants” : 
the following are briefly mentioned as its cha- 
racteristics, by members of the Episcopal bench : 

“ Bathon. and Wells. A remedye to brynge them 
to Church as well as to punish their [a blank]. 
Coventry and Lichfield. A stricter course against 
the obstinate recusants which will refuse to hear 
admonicion or instruccion. Bangor. A remedy 
against the woemen recusants whoe retourne scoffes, 
flowtes, and tauntes, when the Bishops offer to 
instructe them.” 

At the same sitting, the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells (Dr. Arthur Lake) either proposes or 
suggests “A Byll against the abuse of sacred 
things, as christening of doggs, &c.,” which is 
immediately followed by the second reading of 
a Bill “against Profane Swearinge.” 

In the margin of the volume, we have from 
time to time a few significant “ asides” of Mr. 
Elsing’s own, in proof of the tribulations he 
had occasionally to undergo, from being the 
possessor either of but a tardy pen or a defec- 
tive hearing. “I could not hear him,” he 
writes in one place; “I could not conceave 
[understand] him”; ‘in many places I could 
not heare the Lord Treasurer. Ergo I humbly 
desyre his Lordship to peruse this, and to amend 
yt”; “I dyd not very well heare the Lord 
Admyrall, and therefore desyre to be helped 
here”; “ His Lordshipp spake so fast I coulde 
not followe him with my penn.” 

The art of reporting has very much improved 
since Elsing’s time, and indeed is little sensible 
of the dilemma which he evidently experienced, 
the not uncommon case of the reporter being 
unable to “ conceave” a single sentence of the 
speaker’s utterances. To help the orator “at 
a pinch” is no immaterial part of the ready 
writer’s vocation at the present day. 











Daybreak in Spain; or, Sketches of Spain and 
its New Reformation: a Tour of Two 
Months. By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D. 
(Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.) 

Tuts book illustrates the musty proverb that 

“the shoemaker should stick to his last.” So 

long as the author states simple facts out of 

his own personal knowledge, and adheres to 
biblical extracts we recognize in him an earnest 
but somewhat bigoted Christian, allowing him- 
self occasional drams of enthusiasm at the 





reported success of “Bible Christianity” in 
Spain ; but when he strays into the fields of 
history, literature, or art, he is out of his ele- 
ment. Alluding to Spain’s Homeric hero, the 
Cid, he says: “Foremost amongst these 
(famous in Castilian story) is the great Cid, a 
scoundrel of the first water.” Dr. Wylie forgets 
that the long and sanguinary struggle against 
the Arabs led the way to Christian civilization 
in Europe. The following will be news to the 
admirers of Velasquez: “In this library (Es- 
corial) is a portrait of Philip the Second, by 
Titian, and compared with those in the museum 
at Madrid, by Velasquez, it tells of the ravages 
of bigotry on both the body and mind of Philip. 
Velasquez painted the monarch when he was 
comparatively young; Titian when he had 
grown old.” 

As an antithesis to the melo-dramatic form 
of the worship of Rome, the severe and simple 
Presbyterian service is probably the best 
adapted by contrast to impress the Spaniard 
of to-day, and it would appear that the Scottish 
societies have been the principal purveyors 
of the money which has done so much for 
the circulation of Protestant Bibles throughout 
the Peninsula. We fancy, however, that “organi- 
zation” for some time will mean a constant 
supply of “ golden means” from the coffers of 
the “ parent societies” to that of the Protestant 
bantlings lately born in Castile and Andalusia ; 
but we trust that the price of a Spanish Protes- 
tant will not rise to the present money value 
of an Evangelized Israelite. It would have 
been more satisfactory to find from Dr. Wylie’s 
statement that the cost of the dissemination of 
the “Great Master’s truths” had been at any 
rate partially borne by the Spanish Protestants 
themselves, and not all borne by the parent 
societies. It is to be hoped that Toleration 
will become so firmly rooted in Spain as to 
admit of every citizen worshipping his God in 
the form he conscientiously believes to be right ; 
but those desirous of seeing wholesale conver- 
sion from that “other form of faith” must 
‘not want too much, and want it too quickly.” 
Spain has for years resisted, and with success, 
the faintest effort to promulgate the reformed 
religion, regarding it not only as a spiritual 
error, but as an outrage on a country which 
prided itself on being unanimously Catholic ; 
the Spanish rulers have ever spoken of heresy 
as a mistake, a vulgar error not to be tolerated, 
a simple ecclesiastical nuisance, to be put down 
and kept down. Protestantism in Spain ; why 
not? as in France, in Italy, in Germany, aud 
in Ireland. There is a religious lacuna to be 
filled in Spain, and Protestantism should fill 
it. Still we fancy Protestantism would grow 
none the less rapidly if “ parent societies” but- 
toned up their breeches pockets a little more 
closely than they do. You can hardly consider 
aconvert one who partakes of the most solemn 
rite of the Reformed Church, and calls it a cheap 
supper of bread and wine. 

Speaking of the face of the country three cen- 
turies sinc2, our author says “ Spain was acoun- 
try full of all earthly felicities. It was renowned 
for the corn of its plains, for the wine and oil 
of its mountains, and for the milk and the 
butter of its pastures; but it is not so with 
Spain now ; the beauty of former days is gone, 
and the country is positively ugly : its plains 
no longer wave with corn, its mountains no 
longer flow with wine, nor its pastures with 
milk ; it is a ruin, and a ruin so vast, that it 
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confounds, and we may say terrifies the 
stranger.” Dr. Wylie’s bucolic knowledge would 
appear to be limited, as he evidently expected 
to see the fields of Castile in October covered 
with golden grain. Statistical facts prove that 
the production of cereals, wine and oil has 
immensely increased since the French invasion : 
but facts do not always make pretty periods. 
Irrigation is the great need of Spain, and 
although something has been done, much re- 
mains undone—still it is simply absurd to 
speak of the country as a desert, because the 
Northern Railway has been carried through 
the least valuable lands of Spain: had our 
traveller branched off at Pamplona, and reached 
Madrid by the Zaragoza line, he would have 
seen what fertility means. We accept with all 
good faith the statements of Dr. Wylie, so far 
as they refer to the progress of Protestantism 
in Spain ; beyond this we cannot go. Through- 
out the book many Spanish words are intro- 
duced, and not one spelt correctly—auto da 
fé (instead of auto de fé) is used liberally ; and 
sentences like this constantly crop up, (referring 
to Burgos): “It recalled pictures we had 
seen of the Birs Nimrod, on the wasted plain 
of Babylon. So rose this mount on the wasted 
plains of Castile, and we could not help seeing 
in the desolation with which it was stricken, 
the hand of Providence visibly stamped upon 
this stronghold of robbers and spillers of 
human blood.” 

The introductory chapters are the most 
readable, and are not so highly seasoned with 
the “Tracts by Jingo” logic, so mercilessly 
satirized by Thackeray in an early number of 
Punch. A young American, Mr. Knapp, has 
attacked the gutter children from the lowest 
dens in Madrid, and has succeeded in collecting 
some 300 scholars. God prosper his work! 
On the other hand, if Jerez contains a con- 
gregation of 4000 Protestants, we advise self- 
help, and not an application to the ‘ Parent 
Society,” “to send a pastor to this town.” 








Ode on the Proclamation of the French Re- 

public. By Algernon C. Swinburne. (Ellis.) 
No one at allacquainted with Mr. Swinburne’s 
works will be astonished at Mr. Swinburne’s 
writing a poem to greet the new Republic ; 
and it was pretty certain that Mr. Swinburne 
would dedicate a poem on such a subject to 
M. Victor Hugo. Of all English writers 
who have shown power of their own, Mr. 
Swinburne is the one who has most felt 
M. Victor Hugo’s influence ; an influence 
that has been by no means altogether whole- 
some. A great command of words and rhythm, 
such as Mr. Swinburne possesses, is not 
without dangers of its own: they are apt to 
lead their possessor to indulge in tricks of 
style—to look for word-effects—to prefer rhe- 
toric to poetry : and such a tendency is likely 
to be greatly increased by the close study of 
one of the most rhetorical of modern poets. 
If we compare the Ode before us with ‘ Les 
Chatiments,’ we cannot help being struck by 
the resemblance in tone of several portions: 
Mr. Swinburne’s versification, it is true, is 
never harsh: nor does he indulge in many 
caprices in metaphor ; but the politics and the 
tendency are not unlike. The poem consists 
of six strophes and six antistrophes, followed 
by an epode. It begins thus :— 


With songs and crying and sounds of acclamations, 
Lo, the flame risen, the fire that falls in showers ! 





Hark ; for the word is out among the nations : 
Look; for the light is up upon the hours : 
O fears, O shames, O many tribulations, 

Yours were all yesterdays, but this day ours. 
Strong were your bonds linked fast with lamentations, 
With groans and tears built into walls and towers; 
Strong were your works and wonders of high stations, 

Your forts blood-based, and rampires of your 
powers : 
Lo now the last of divers desolations, 
The hand of Time, that gathers hosts like flowers; 
Time, that fills up and pours out generations; 
Time, at whose breath confounded empire cowers. 


Liberty has been dead for nineteen years, 
and now France is struck by those who “ strike 
down wrong”: but at last she rises :— 


O torn out of thy trance, 
O deathless, O my France, 
O many-wounded mother, O redeemed to reign ! 
O rarely sweet and bitter 
The bright brief tears that glitter 
On thine unclosing eyelids, proud of their own pain ; 
The beautiful brief tears 
That wash the stains of years 
White as the names immortal of thy chosen and slain. 
O loved so much, so long, 
O smitten with such wrong, 
O purged at last and perfect without spot or stain, 
Light of the light of man, 
Reborn republican, 
At last, O first Republic, hailed in heaven again ! 
Out of the obscene eclipse 
Re-risen with burning lips 
To witness for us if we looked for thee in vain. 

This greeting occupies the fifth strophe ; the 
sixth celebrates the republic in very musical 
verse. The antistrophes begin by reminding 
France of the great deeds she has done, and 
then the poet asks— 

What hast thou done that such an hour should be 

More than another clothed with blood to thee % 
Thou hast seen many a bloodred hour before this one. 

What art thou that thy lovers should misdoubt? 

What is this hour that it should cast hope out? 

If hope turn back and fall from thee, what hast thou 
done? 

Thou hast done ill against thine own soul; yea, 

Thine own soul hast thou slain and burnt away, 
Dissolving it with poison into foul thin fume. 

Thine own life and creation of thy fate 

Thou hast set thine hand to unmake and discreate ; 
And now thy slain soul rises between dread and doom. 

Yea, this is she that comes between them led; 

That veiled head is thine own soul’s buried head, 
The head that was as morning’s in the whole world’s 

sight. 

These wounds are deadly on thee, but deadlier 

Those wounds the ravenous poison left on her ; 
How shall her weak hands hold thy weak hands up to 

fight? 

France asks who shall help her: the poet 
bids her look up and see the signs of this :— 

Light of light, name of names, 
Whose shadows are live flames, 
The soul that moves the wings of worlds upon their way. 


The close of this portion of the poem is a 
magnificent piece of versification :— 
Thou to whose feet the centuries cling 
And in the wide warmth of thy wing 

Seek room and rest as birds by night, 

O thou the kingless people’s king, 
To whom the lips of silence sing, 
Called by thy name of thanksgiving 

Freedom, and by thy name of might 
Justice, and by thy secret name 
Love; the same need is on the same 

Men, be the same God in their sight !, 

From this their hour of bloody tears 

Their praise goes up into thine ears, 

Their bruised lips clothe thy name with praises, 

The song of thee their crushed voice raises, 
Their grief seeks joy for psalms to borrow, 

With tired feet seeks her through time’s mazes 

Where each day’s blood leaves pale the morrow, 
And from their eyes in thine there gazes 

A spirit other far than sorrow— 

A soul triumphal, white and whole 
And single, that salutes thy soul. 


The Epode that follows is in a strain that 





will remind a reader of the ‘ Song of Italy,’ but, 
on the whole, we think this poem deserves the 
higher rank of the two. It is more of a true 
lyric; it has greater unity, and the thought is, 
as it ought to be in a lyric, one throughout. 
There is an absence, too, of that attempt to be 
forcible at all hazards, which struck us disagree- 
ably in the earlier work. On the whole, we may 
say that this poem shows that Mr. Swinburne 
is more likely than he at one time seemed to 
be, to do justice to his great natural powers, 
His conception is clearer, the expression more 
matured, and his feeling more regulated : in a 
word, he is more artistic. 

There are very few passages in the Ode 
that we should like to omit, and in many 
there is a richness of imagery, of expression, 
and a lyric fervour, that places Mr. Swinburne 
very high among modern poets. The chief 
defect is an occasional obscurity, not in the 
main idea of the poem, but in individual pas- 
sages : thisis probably the result of the author’s 
fondness for personification. 








The Modern Greek Language in. its Relation 
to Ancient Greek. By E. M. Geldart, B.A. 
(Oxford, at the Clarendon Press.) 


Mr. GELDART has chosen a good subject ; but 
he has treated it in such a superficial manner, 
and with such a want of method, that his little 
book is eminently unsatisfactory. His blunder- 
ing propensities show themselves even in his 
short Preface. He finds fault with Mullach for 
not recognizing sufficiently the discoveries of 
modern philology in the region of comparative 
grammar ; though many of these discoveries 
were not made when Mullach wrote, and those 
that were made were just beginning to claim 
notice from scholars. Moreover, Mullach may 
have thought, like Lobeck, that there are 
departments where the discoveries of com- 
parative philology do not admit of much appli- 
cation; and Mr. Geldart would have done 
well had he spared his readers a great part of 
his philological lucubrations, for they are ex- 
ceedingly wild, and quiteerroneous. Mr. Geldart 
next blames Prof. Sophocles, the author of a 
‘Modern Greek Grammar,’ for calling certain 
paradigms ancient and others modern. Mr. 
Geldart thinks that he should have called the 
one class ‘the language of polite society,” and 
the other “the language of the common people.” 
3ut Mr. Geldart should have known that, 
when Prof. Sophocles wrote, the ancient forms 
were not the language of polite society,—that 
these forms were, indeed, used by writers who 
took the classical or ecclesiastical writers for 
their models, — but that they had vanished 
entirely from the conversation of all classes. 
It is true that a great change has taken place 
since that time, and that the Greek nation has 
formed the resolution to use none but genuine 
Greek words, and to restore as many of the old 
Greek forms as possible. But these restora- 
tions are of no value in a philological point of 
view. They are not forms that have been 
handed down by tradition, but forms adopted 
anew from a feeling of nationality ; and Mr. 
Geldart, if he were to give us an accurate 
account of the relation of modern to ancient 
Greek, should have made careful inquiry into 
what was the language of the Greeks before 
this artificial revival, and should have separated 
the phenomena of the one period from those of 
the other. 
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The last mistake which we notice in the 
Preface is a reference to a modern Greek book 
called ‘ NeoeAAnvixi) PrAoAoyia.’ Mr. Geldart 
describes it as a “biographical history of 
niedizval and modern Greek literature.” It 
is biographical ; but it is no more a history 
than a cyclopedia is. The same inaccuracy 
prevails as to other works; and some of the 
most important, such as that of Gidel, seem to 
be unknown to Mr. Geldart. These errors, in 
a Preface of four pages, are indicative of the 
character of the whole work. Mr. Geldart 
may plead as an excuse that the book was first 
prepared in the shape of lectures, and that 
these were never intended to be exhaustive or 
minutely accurate. But Mr. Geldart should 
have either given them as lectures, or he should 
have gone more thoroughly and carefully into 
the subject. 

Mr. Geldart first discusses the pronunciation 
of Greek. He makes no attempt to prove his- 
torically, as others have done before him, that 
the modern Greek pronunciation must have 
been prevalent at the time of Christ; and that 
‘some of its features, which the classical scholar 
is apt to deem modern, can be incontestably 
proved to be very ancient. He occasionally 
alludes to some of these arguments, but for 
the most part he adduces a quantity of philo- 
logical facts, principally out of Schleicher, and 
Liddell and Scott, which have really nothing 
to do with the question of pronunciation; and 
en these he bases the extravagant conclusion 
that the pronunciation of Greek has remained, 
in its main features, the same from the days 
of Homer to the present time. One specimen 
of Mr. Geldart’s reasoning will suffice. He 
says, “ Adyos sounds Ad-yos, tpaypatuKds, 
zpaypatixos. That this was so in ancient 
Greek seems likely, from the accent on 7éAews, 
povoxepus, ke.” That Adyos was pronounced 
Adyos by the ancient Greeks seems to us, for 
many reasons, exceedingly improbable; and 
surely we may infer from the circumflex over 
the ws of tpaypatix@s that the ws was pro- 
nounced long, with greater security than we 
can infer from the accent of réAews that it 
was pronounced short. 

Mr. Geldart’s next chapter is “On Accent 
and Quantity.” It is, in many respects, a very 
good chapter, and shows a clear apprehension 
of the subject: only he might have spelt 
Boeckh’s name properly. His conclusion, how- 
ever, seems to us extravagant. He would read 
Homer as the modern Greeks do. We see very 
good reasons for adopting the modern Greek 
pronunciation in the reading of the prose 
authors; but some modification of the accen- 
tuation is unquestionably required, if justice 
is to be done to the verse of the poets. 

Mr. Geldart then devotes several chapters 
to the development of modern Greek accidence, 
syntax, and phraseology from the ancient: but 
here there is a total want of method. Mr. 
Geldart, in a rhetorical passage, mentions some 
of the ancient sources from which the modern 
has been derived, but he does not attempt to 
trace it back to these sources. Modern Greek 
retains many forms from Doric and olic. 
Mr. Geldart gives no account of them, and 
sometimes speaks of these as if they were part 
of a parallel language and not a derived one. 
Modern Greek was much influenced by the 
Hellenistic. The New Testament was com- 
mitted to memory by the masses of the people 
and affected their talk. How far was Hellen- 





istic itself a form of modern Greek, and how 
far did it mould modern Greek? Mr. Geldart 
does not discuss this question. Then Mr. 
Geldart omits all notice of the influence of 
the Italian and Turkish languages on modern 
Greek, though that influence was great, both 
in respect of words and forms. Mr. Geldart 
gives a chapter to the dialects of modern 
Greek, derived from Mullach; and he might 
have added considerably to it, had he known 
the collections published in the ‘ Pandora.’ 

The work concludes with a chapter on 
modern Greek literature. In the course of this, 
extracts are given in modern Greek, some of 
which have notes, some have translations, most 
have neither notes nor translations, and one is 
translated into German, because Mr. Geldart 
could not do it into English. 

The best and the worst parts of the book 
are the two appendices. The first appendix 
discusses the modern forms which are to be 
found in the Gospel of St. John, and tries to 
show that there is in these forms proof in favour 
of the late date assigned to the Gospel by the 
Tiibingen school and by other independent 
critics) Mr. Geldart does not manage his 
argument well. In fact, ‘he does not state the 
reason of his conclusion. He is wrong also in 
supposing that he is the first to use the argu- 
ment. It has been employed largely in dis- 
cussing the date of the Pastor of Hermas, and 
Hilgenfeld and others have used it in deter- 
mining the dates of uncials. Still, this appendix 
is well worth a careful perusal, and contains a 
great deal of valuable matter. 

Appendix second is a lexilogus, and contains 
a vast amount of wild philological speculation. 

We are sorry that we have not been able to 
pronounce a more favourable judgment on Mr. 
Geldart’s book. The subject is one that deserves 
the attention of scholars; and Mr. Geldart’s 
book may excite interest and stimulate inquiry 
in a department where much remains to be done, 
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Elsass und Lothringen und thre Wiedergewinnung 
fiir Deutschland. Von Prof. Dr. Adolph Wagner. 
(Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot.) 

Tue King of Prussia declared at the commence- 

ment of hostilities that he was waging war against 

soldiers, not against French citizens. Dr. Wagner 
tells us here that France, not Napoleon, is the 
enemy of the Germans; that the war is with the 

French nation, and its object is the annexation of 

Alsace and Lorraine. The reasons for this are that 

the French are a nation puffed up to imbecility; 

vain, arrogant, and ignorant; equally pitiable in 
good and bad fortune. They made war upon Prussia 
in order to gain an accession of territory as a pre- 
mium on the infamous habit of the Gallican race 

of having only two children in each family; as a 

reward for the Parisian system of harlots and can- 

cans, and as a stimulus to the practice prevailing 
even in prosperous families of putting out children in 
the country with nurses and baby-farmers. As the 

Germans do not demand Alsace and Lorraine with 

any such object, their claim is as just as the French 

claim was unjust. Alsace and Lorraine once be- 
longed to Germany; a great number of the inhabi- 
tants still speak German ; the line of the Vosges 
would be a natural frontier, and Germany would 
be safe against future aggression. The question of 
transferring bodily one or two million citizens from 
France to Germany concerns nobody but Germany ; 
diplomacy has nothing to say to it, and the people 
of Alsace and Lorraine have still less. They will 
be good Germans enough in a generation or two, 
and any feelings for France which they may have 
now, will die away as soon as they have the courage 





to become German. The German Empire has a 
claim to the allegiance of all who have once been 
Germans, as, for instance, to that of the Swiss, who 
are now rebellious or deserters, and that of the 
Dutch, who have endeavoured to separate them- 
selves by making their hideous dialect into a 
written language. Whenever, therefore, Germany 
chooses to reclaim such former subjects they must 
at once obey, and they cannot be consulted on the 
subject. If a province has a right to vote about 
joining a country, it must equally have a right to 
vote about leaving a country, and that question 
was decided by the American War. Of course it 
is possible that annexation may cause discontent, 
yet if the annexed and the annexers belong to the 
same nationality, there will soon be a fusion. The 
European outery which generally attends annexa- 
tion has greeted all the great deeds of German 
policy from the time of the conquest of Silesia. 
Such is the tendency of Dr. Wagner's manifesto. 
The epithets applied to the French are indications 
of the tone in which much of it is written. 


An Analysis of the Principal Steps in a Bank- 
ruptey Proceeding, taken from the Bankruptcy 
Act, and Rules, with an Index to the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, 1869; the Debtors’ Act, 1869; and 
the Bankruptcy Repeal and Insolvent Court Act, 
1869; with the Rules made under those Acts, 
and a List of Forms. By Frank R. Parker. 
(Stevens.) 

Tuis work, exclusive of the list of forms, consists 
of two parts, the Analysis and the Index. The 
Analysis embraces, in chronological order, the 
steps in a bankruptcy proceeding. The Index 
extends to the three Acts above mentioned and 
the Rules made under them. Great care and 
industry have been bestowed on both the Analysis 
and the Index; and the work will, we think, be 
of considerable use to practitioners in the Court 
of Bankruptcy. 

WE have on our table Life of Charles Dickens, 
by R. 8. Mackenzie, LL.D. (Philadelphia, Peter- 
son),—Ronces et Chardons, par Le Chevalier de 
Chatelain. (Private Circulation), — Perpetuum 
Mobile, Second Series (Spon),—and Murby’s 
Scripture Manuals, ‘ Exodus’ (Murby). Also the 
following pamphlets: Our Effective Artillery, by 
B. Britten (Mitchell)—Koumiss and its Use in 
Medicine, by Dr. Victor Jagielski (E. Chapman), 
—France, Alsace and Lorraine (Triibner),—Essays 
on the War, by Delta; No. 1, ‘ Prevention of War 
Possible’ (King),—The Pacification of Christendom, 
by an Englishman (Hodgson),—and A New Method 
of Filing Away Miscellaneous Office Papers, by 
R. W. Lapper (Waterlow). 
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NEW-OLD POEM BY FRANCIS QUARLES. 
Maidenhead, Sept. 9, 1870. 

As you have done me the favour to notice one 
of my fifty-copy reprints in the last Atheneum, 
your readers may like to hear of a trifling book- 
find (it is not worthy to be called a discovery) I 
have lately made while travelling in the North of 
England. If bookish people would but keep open 
their eyes when they enter a country town, it is not 
rarely that their pains will not be in some way 
rewarded. 

I was at Keswick, in the centre of the Lake 
District, on a market-day, and, surrounded by 
meat, fruit, bacon, butter, and other stalls, I saw 
one precisely like that formerly kept by the father 
of Dr. Johnson, in places in the neighbourhood of 
Lichfield, only a little more elaborate, for from 
forty to fifty shelves were set up in the open air, 
filled with volumes of all ages and sizes. I had not 
much time to spare, but, casting my eyes over some 
of the most shabby and rough-looking lots of small 
books, I came upon one which I had never heard 
of before, and which, although by a poet of remark- 
able celebrity in his day, has never been noticed 
by any bibliographer. I allude to Francis Quarles, 
to whom no fewer than twenty-six different pro- 
ductions have been assigned, no one of them being 
the tract upon which I laid my hand in Keswick. 
I shall therefore give a short account of it, pre- 
mising that, as it relates to one of the most distin- 
guished men of the reigns of Elizabeth, James the 
First and Charles the First, it is the more singular 
that it should have escaped notice. The following 
is its exact title-page:—‘“An Elegie upon the 
truly lamented Death of the Right Honourable 
Sir Julius Czesar, Knt. Master of the Rolles and 
Sst Katherins; and One of his Majesties most 
Honorable Privy Counsell—Wept by Fra: Qua. 
Micat inter omnes, &c.—London, Printed for John 
Marrict. 1636.” Svo. It has a double dedication, 
to Lady Cesar, the widow of Sir Julius, and to 
their three sons, Charles, John and Robert: in the 
first, signed Fra: Quarles, he says, with his usual 
pious quaintness, “ We are all prisoners for a debt 
we owe to Nature, committed to the gaole of this 
transitory world. Some pay sooner, some later: 
all must pay. As yesterday, our blessed Saviour 
paid it: to-day your dear husband paid it—an 
example sweetly followed: he followed him in his 
life: he followed him in his death; and so close in 
both, that as in life he was assuredly his by Grace, 
so in death he was most certainly his in Glory.” 
In the dedication to the sons, we have the common- 
place Leves loguuntur, ingentes stupent, but Quarles 
contrives to squeeze out seven pages of “tears in 
verse.” I only extract a few characteristic lines:— 

’Tis he whose righteous balance did while-ere 
Deale justice so, as if Astrea were 

Return’d from Heaven, or Saturn’s conquering hand 
Had new regain’d his long usurp’d command 
From his deposed son. His heart was stone 
To pleading vice, and waxe to every grone : 
His wisdome, bounty, love and zeale did rise 
Like those foure springs that watred Paradise, 
And with their fruitful tides did overflow 

This glorious Island, on whose banks do grow 
Faire grafts of honor, fragrant flowers of peace, 
Full crops of plenty, laden with increase. 

The meeting with this new work by Quarles in 
a country town is an insignificant matter; but the 
proof that Chaucer was not the author of ‘The 
Testament of Love’ is of real importance, because 
it destroys the whole fabric of the biographical 
conclusions hitherto drawn from it. While away 
from London for five or six weeks, I did not see 
the Atheneum regularly ; but on my return I observe, 
on the 20th of August, a brief note, stating that 
I had been anticipated by a foreign author, of 
whom, in my ignorance of modern German lite- 
rature, I had never heard. It may very well be 
so, and Mr. Hertzberg may have formed the same 
opinion a year before I promulgated my notion 
upon the subject, in August, 1867. It would 
be easy for me to show that I had noted ‘ The 
Testament of Love,’ as not the production of 
Chaucer, as early as 1865; but the fact is all that 
is of importance, and if Mr. Hertzberg first found, 
and first published abroad, the proof of the fact, 
I shall be most ready at once to relinquish my poor 
claim; excepting thus far, that nobody before me 





had given a hint of the kind in our language. 
I am now so far advanced in life that there is 
every probability that this will be the last of 
my literary discoveries; and for this reason I may 
formerly have dwelt upon the point as of more 
consequence than really belongs to it. It is some- 
thing, however, that no editor will hereafter speak of 
Chaucer as the writer of ‘The Testament of Love.’ 
J. Payne Couuirr. 








A POEM RECLAIMED. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Sept. 12, 1870. 

By a very simple process on the part of Mr. 
Lowth, this matter has become a question of vera- 
city. He does not, in his letter of the 10th inst., 
give any additional evidence in support of the 
claim he set up, but merely makes fresh assertions. 
He did not, as he now says he did, “ hazard a sup- 
position” in his of the 20th ult., that Hood had 
got a copy of his poem through some other channel 
than Punch; he said “I can only account for the 
stanzas coming into the possession of Hood by the 
fact of his having been connected with Punch at 
the time of my sending to the editor of that paper 
my MS.” I have shown, in my letter of the 27th ult., 
that Hood’s stanzas were published upwards of two 
years before Punch was started. These facts do not 
suit Mr. Lowth ; in short, he plainly tells us in this 
last letter that what he had said on a previous 
occasion is all nonsense, and calls upon us to be- 
lieve another story, by ante-dating the birth of 
his version. The letters on the subject are now 
before the public, by whose verdict I am quite 
willing to abide. Wm. LYAt. 


Winchester, Sept. 10, 1870. 
Ir may be worth Mr. Lowth’s while, in support 
of his claim, to bring forward other verses of the 
same kind which he may have written. Certainly, 
the ability of Hood to produce such a jeu d’ esprit 
without any assistance cannot be questioned. It 
is not impossible that Mr. Lowth’s verses may have 
been shown to Hood as the work of an amateur, 
and not intended for publication, and he may have 
been induced to recast them—a task which to 
him would be very easy. After all, they are by no 
means in Hood’s best manner, and it will not, in 
the slightest degree, affect Hood’s great reputation 

if we give them up to Mr. Lowth. 
J. W. Waite. 








THE UNPUBLISHED EPITAPH ATTRIBUTED TO 
MILTON, 
IL. 

AN analysis of the Epitaph in question shows 
that its 54 lines contain 430 vowel sounds, of 
which 195 are rhyming vowels, and 206 cadent 
vowels; that is to say, of rhyming vowels 45°34 
per cent., of cadent vowels 47°90 per cent., in all 
93°24 per cent. 

A poem similar in form and character to the 
above is Milton’s Epitaph on the Death of the 
Marchioness of Winchester. I have submitted this 
one to the same analysis as the other, and noted 
that its 74 lines contain 575 vowel sounds, of which 
42°95 per cent. are rhyming vowels, and 46°8 per 
cent. cadent vowels, in all 89°03 per cent. 

Regarding these figures as remarkable, I was 
induced to subject the question to a further test 
by analyzing lines 1 to 75 of ‘Paradise Lost, 
Book I, These I found to contain 804 vowel 
sounds, of which 49°12 per cent. are rhyming 
vowels, and 58°29 per cent. cadent vowels, in all 
107°41 per cent. 

‘ For comparison, the figures may be arranged 
us :— 





Cadent 
Vowels. 


Rhyming 


| Vowels. Total. 





| 
: | Percent. Per cent. | Per cent. 

Paradise Lost, lines 1 to 75, | 

Book I. ea i -» | 4912 | 58°29 107°41 
Unpublished Epitaph +. | 45°34 47°90 93°24 
Epitaph on the Death of 

the Marchioness of Win- | 

chester oa en ‘ | 


42°95 46°08 89°03 





2. A further ground of comparison lies between 
the numbers of open vowels, of confluents and 
semi-confluents, and of non-confluents, used to 





connect the words of a poem. In the following 
line there is no meeting of consonants,—an effect. 
prevented by an open vowel being placed between 
every two adjoining words, whence the extreme 
fluency of the versification— 

O how unlike the place from whence they fell. 

Confluent and semi-confluent consonants are 
equally effective in giving smoothness to verse. A 
confluence is derived from the juxtaposition of two 
like letters, such as d d in sad day, 11 in all lost, 
t t in at times. These like consonants are types of 
the confluent series; but, besides these, there are 
many homologous ones which respond to the same 
function, such as nl in the word unlike, the effect 
of which is noticeable as contributing sweetness to 
the line above quoted from ‘ Paradise Lost.’ These 
confluents demand no further effort of speech than 
a single consonant placed between two vowels may 
require, for it is by the same mechanism that sad- 
day and sad-ay, all-lost and all-ost, at-times and 
at-imes are enunciated. By the use of confluents, 
therefore, the same advantage is gained as by that. 
of an open vowel and a consonant, an advantage 
to which no good ear is insensible. The number of 
homologous consonants which have confluent pro- 
perties is considerable; of these t and 1 take the 
lead. They are also spoken by means of the same 
mechanism as that which is brought into play by 
the pronunciation of a single consonant. A further 
characteristic of them is, that they are in mutual 
relation with each other, that is to say, are capable 
of transposition. In the words atlas and altar, for 
instance, when the letters t and 1 are reversed, 
that is, made to take each other’s place, their con- 
fluence accompanies the change. Assuming 20 con- 
sonants to be the entire number that takes part in 
composition, they will yield 400 combinations of 
two: of this total 119 are confluent, which gives 
29°75 per cent. 

Besides that of confluents, there exists another 
class of the nature of liquids, and consisting of 
consonants having semi-confluent characters. The 
most remarkable of these are r, 1, s. They are 
not mutually related, but are confluent only when 
they take the initiative in conjunction with cer- 
tain other consonants. The letters r and n in the 
words for, not, are confluent, but when transposed 
they are non-confluent. They are not correlative; 
at the same time, when properly placed, their 
confluence is equal, or nearly so, to that of the true 
confluent class. These semi-confluents have 51 
combinations of two, according to my estimate,— 
a number equal to 12°75 per cent. We have thus 
a total of 42°50 per cent. of consonant combina- 
tions out of 400 which are possessed of confluent. 
properties, 

The ratio of confluents to non-confluents varies 
in different writings, and may probably be made 
a means of identifying the authors of anonymous 
works. In the three first stanzas of ‘ Venus and 
Adonis’ there are 31 confluent combinations of 
both classes to 27 non-confluents, or 53°4 per cent., 
which is 11 per cent. more than the average pro- 
portion. In the following works, namely, the ‘ Un- 
published Epitaph, and some known writings of 
Milton, the average of confluents of both classes 
does not reach higher than 31°40 per cent. 

The following figures may now be compared, 
with a view to determine the further relation 
which the ‘Unpublished Epitaph’ bears to the 
writings of Milton — 











Open | Non- 
Vowels. Confluents. Confluents. 
Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. 
Unpublished Epitaph, | } 
lines 54 .. .:  ..| S804 | 14°67 26°36 
Epitaph on the Death of | | | 
the Marchioness of Win- | 
chester, lines 74 -- | 60°31 972 | 2996 
Paradise Lost, lines 1 to 75, | 
Book I. .. ; .. | 61°64 10°68 | 27°82 
The Passion, lines 56 ..| 6275 | 1454 | 24°93 





3. The virtue of pure terminal rhymes lies in 
the chiming together of two like vowels, both of 
which are long, as in brave, slave ; or short, as in 
live, give; these are orthographic rhymes; and 
the false, which chime only to the-ear, mere auricu- 
lar rhymes, have no orthographic relationship, 
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though they resemble each other phonetically; as, 
for example, in fought, sort, height, rite. 

From the time of Chaucer to the present day 
there has been a steady decadence in the rhyming 
art, as the following approximative result, exhi- 
biting the proportion of false to true rhymes in 
certain great poets, will show. The poems of 
Chaucer are peculiarly free from false rhymes, not 
averaging more, perhaps, than two, at most three 

er cent.; while Spenser’s may reach from three to 
four. With Shakspeare began the total violation 
of pure rhyme, and his example has not been with- 
out effect, as the following will show :—Shakspeare, 
9°64 per cent. of false rhyme ; Milton,12°11; Dryden, 
15°60; Pope, 16°64; Gray, 20°7; Coleridge, 15°22; 
Byron, 16°09; Shelley, 16°56. But these figures 
must only be accepted as exhibiting a general 
or approximative truth. Certainly the rhymes of 
Shakspeare, Milton and Gray have been fully 
analyzed; while those of Dryden, Pope and Byron 
have been sufficiently investigated to afford me 
data for arriving, with some degree of certainty, at 
the proportionate numbers given. Such is the 
force of recurrent habit, I have often found the 
average of false rhymes to true, in an author, 
indicated in the first thousand lines that I have 
examined. 

It will be observed that the average number of 
false rhymes in Milton is 12°1] per cent., the 
extreme range being from 8°29 per cent., as in 
the songs of ‘Comus,’ to 18°22 per cent., as in 
‘Lycidas.’ Milton being the subject of this com- 
munication, the full details of this result may be 
desirable :—Lycidas, 18°22 per cent. of falserhymes; 
L’Allegro, 10°52; Il Penseroso, 9°09; Arcades, 
9:17; Songs of Comus, 8°29; Sonnets, 14:28; Odes, 
12°45; Miscellaneous, 12°76; Psalms, 12°05; total 
of 318 false rhymes in 2,624 lines=12°11 per cent. 

Now it is a fact, to say the least of it, extremely 
remarkable, that the Epitaph discovered by Prof. 
Morley should contain the mean average of false 
to true rhymes, of all Milton’s rhymed verses. It 
consists of fifty-four lines, in which there are seven 
false rhymes or 12°96 per cent. 

Having thus tested the unpublished Epitaph, I 
think that the coincidences between it and the 
writings of Milton, as far as the comparison goes, 
are sufficiently obvious to encourage an extension 
of the method used, whether for this or for similar 
purposes. I myself entertain a very strong opinion 
on the importance of this means, both for estimating 
known works in all civilized languages, and for 
verifying the authorship of anonymous productions. 

There are several minor elements of composition 
in themselves highly interesting, but less applicable 
to the present purpose of identifying works than of 
exhibiting those laws which govern the mind in 
composing and speaking; one, for instance, is the 
existence of nodal consonants, which tend to modu- 
late the voice by depressing it in speaking, theo- 
retically a whole octave, but practically from about 
three semitones to three tones. 


T. G. Hake, M.D. F.CS. 








GERMANY AND THE WAR. 
Leipzig, Sept. 5, 1870. 

Tuis is neither the place, nor is it possible 
for me adequately to describe the impression 
which the astounding intelligence, on its arrival 
last Saturday, of Napoleon’s surrender to the 
King of Prussia produced throughout Germany. 
That was a day not easily forgotten. The houses 
were here, as in every other German town, literally 
covered with flags, the church bells tolled joyful 
peals, guns were being fired almost unintermit- 
tently till late at night, a thanksgiving service 
was performed in the evening, and, amidst a gene- 
ral illumihation, all the glee-clubs of the town 
assembled in the market to sing in one chorus the 
hymn ‘ Nun danket Alle Gott!’ 

There is now, among many other similar ones, a 
collection of war songs publishing at Berlin (F. 
Lipperheide), entitled ‘Songs Offensive and De- 
fensive, Offerings of German Poets during the War 
of 1870, the net proceeds of which are intended 
for the societies in aid of the wounded of the whole 
German army. I mention this in particular,— 





first, because of its charitable object; and secondly, 
because it contains contributions not only from 
our foremost younger poets, but also from some of 
the oldest. Thus, Prof. Dr,Maassmann Heine’s butt, 
though seventy-three years of age, sent in one 
headed ‘Ernst M. Arndt and Friedrich Ludwig 
Jahn, which, though not very poetical, shows no 
lack of patriotic ardour; and another veteran poet, 
the translator of the ‘Nibelungen,’ Shakspeare, 
&c., Karl Simrock, of Bonn, sixty-eight years old, 
contributes the following, which is characterized by 
his wonted playful style, reminding one of Ruckert’s 
manner. The pun being impossible to be rendered 
into English, I beg to insert the song in the 
original :— 
Hiebe auf Diebe. 

Wir sassen so lang in gemiithlicher Ruh 

Und reimten nur Liebe auf Triebe; 

Dem verlogenen Feinde nur setzen wir zu 

Und reimen ihm Hiebe auf Diebe. 


Wie sehr ihm auch Liebe fiir Hiebe gebricht, 
So fallen die Hiebe dem Diebe doch dicht. 


Die natiirliche Grenze begehrt der Franzos 

Und weiss nicht, es sind die Vogesen ; 

Er hat von Geographie nichts los 

Und nie den Karl Ritter gelesen, 

Nun muss er so spiit sich zur Schule bequemen ; 
Wir wollen ihm alles Gestohlene nehmen. 

In my previous communications I ought to have 
cniidaal Geibel Ritterhaus’, Trager’s, Alfred 
Meissner’s, and, though last not least, Kladdera- 
datsch’s poetical effusions, as among the best this 
war has produced. Bodenstedt |e published 
‘Nine War Songs’; Rudolph Genée, German 
Storming Songs against the French; and Miiller 
v. der Werra has joined W. Baensch in another 
collection of ‘Songs Offensive and Defensive, in 
the Year of the German Rising, 1870.’ As a curio- 
sity I must mention, that while in the text of the 
‘Wacht am Rhin,’ circulating here, and probably 
throughout Germany, the third strophe, ‘Und ob 
mein Herz, &c. is left out, and a new one added 
at the end, running thus:— 


So fiihre uns, Du bist bewiihrt, 
In Gortvertraiin greif zu dem Schwert, 
Hoch Withelm! Nieder mit der Brut: 
Und tilg die Schmach mit Feindes blut. 
Lieb Vaterland, magst ruhig sein, 
Fest steht und treu die Wacht am Rhein! 


You in England (Athenewm, August 20th, and 
the Times, a few days previously,) have published 
the correct text, as written by Scheneckenburger. 
Habent sua fata may surely be applied with equally 
great, if not even greater, justice to carmina than 
to libelli. Think only of the ‘ Marseillaise,’ and now 
the song in question. 

The present war is not only carried on against 
the political domination of France, but against her 
unhealthy literature and her influence on the 
fashions. Thus, while Fanny Lewald and others, 
following her example, are cailing upon German 
women to abandon the “ chignon” and other French 
modes of dressing, Julian Schneidt is writing a 
series of articles in the national Zeitung against 
French imaginative literature. There is, no doubt, 
much that is unsound in that department of French 
literary efforts, and much mischief has been done 
to morality by those writers of France whose works 
are most in demand at the circulating libraries. 
Nor, indeed, can France rank with either England 
or Germany in the value of her literature in general. 
She can boast of neither a Hamlet nor a Faust; 
though she certainly can point to her Moliére and 
Rabelais as unequalled by any other nation. But 
it is strange that this war against all that is French 
should proceed from the country of Frederick the 
Second, all of whose works, and of an Alexander 
Humboldt, most of whose are written in French! 
What a revolutionary age we live in! This reac- 
tion will probably affect, in a considerable degree, 
the future appreciation of Heine and Borne, whose 
writings bear the strongest traces of French in- 
fluence, as was but natural, from their living in 
France and being imbued with the French spirit, 
besides belonging to a race which, in their time, 
was already fully emancipated in that country, 
while, in Germany, it was still placed under excep- 
tional laws, 

Of recent publications I must mention No. I. of 
Schramm’s War Pamphlets, containing ‘ European 
Diplomacy, German Popular Representation, and 





the General Disarmament’ (Leipzig, Wigand), 
which is even stronger in its denunciations of Eng- 
land than Von Treitschke’s. The author says— 
“Great Britain, which ought properly to be called 
Great India, has no right whatever to interfere in 
the internal affairs of the European continent. 
Wherever such a right is by positive treaties 
tacitly presumed to exist or expressly conceded, 
it is a mistake which must be rectified, an 
abuse which must be done away with. Amon 
the Continental peoples there exists, as meal 
to England, an essential community of interests, to 
which it is an urgent want of state law, by con- 
vention, to give a real solidarity. Great Britain, 
on the other hand, having its centre of gravity not 
on our continent, but in India, is opposed to the 
Continental European community, and hence dis- 
qualified from exercising the right of voting in our 
Continental internal affairs.” You are accused of 
fomenting all wars in Europe. “If the British 
ministers and diplomates,” continues the author, 
“at the conclusion of peace, carry their point and 
satisfy their British-Indian desires, military power 
will increase in all Europe, civil liberty will be 
crushed, Austria and Italy will infallibly be driven 
to public bankruptcy.” According to the dictum 
“ fas est ab hoste,” &c., you and your readers will, 
no doubt, after these startling specimens, be in- 
duced to procure the pamphlet, so as to benefit, by 
its teachings. I only report, without passing any 
judgment. Du Bois Raymond’s, the present Rector 
of the Berlin University, address ‘On the German 
War, delivered at the Public Hall of the Univer- 
sity, August 3, 1870, is just out, and well worth 
perusing. On the principal question of the day 
we have two pamphlets just issued. One by 
Duncker & Humblot (Leipzig), entitled ‘ Alsace 
and Lorraine, a Chapter from the Statistics of 
Annexation and Nationality,’ by Prof. Dr. A. Wag- 
ner; and another by Kroner, (Stuttgart), ‘ Alsace 
and Lorraine are, and remain, Ours,’ by Wolfgang 
Menzel. 

Here are the concluding lines of Grosse’s ode, 
mentioned in a previous letter :— 


Auf die kniee, Frankreich ! 
Biissen wirst du nun 

Von den Jahrhunderten 

Die namenlose Blutschuld. 
Gefiillt lingst die Schalen sind 
Zermalmenden Zorns aufstehender Vilker, 
Der geiffnet die Schleusen 
Unabsehbaren Kriegs. 

Von den Zuckenden Schultern 
Wird man dir reissen 

Den geschiindeten Purpur! 

Im Staub an den Haaren 
Wird man dich schleifen 

Zum Altar der Menschlichkeit, 
Die du verlengnet ! 

Barfuss im Biisserhemd 

Sollst du am Pranger 

Stehen der Freiheit, 

Ehrlos geziichtigt 

Mit schimpflechem Brandmal, 
Verworfen vor Gott 

Und den Vilkern der Erde! 


All the scientific meetings appointed to be held 
this year, such as the Philological and that of 
Herbartians, that were to take place in this town, 
and that of the Naturalists, that was to be held at 
Rostock, are postponed till next year. D. A. 








THE EXILE’S RETURN. 
40, Hauteville, Guernsey, Sept. 8, 1870. 

On the night of the 11th of December, 1851, 
M. Victor Hugo left Paris, flying for his life from 
the authors of the Coup d Etat. He reached the 
Belgian frontier in safety, although a reward was 
offered for his capture, and his likeness placarded 
at all the railway stations to assist his recognition. 
M. Charles Hugo, his son, has some months since 
published in the feuilleton of Le Rappel a drama- 
tic relation of this night’s journey, and the pro- 
vidential accident (for it was nothing more) by 
which his father escaped detection at Valenciennes, 
on the Northern Railway. Since that eventful date 
the illustrious exile has resided in the Channel 
Islands, principally in Guernsey, from whence most 
of his latter works have been issued, viz.: in 1853, 
‘Les Chatiments’; 1856, ‘Les Contemplations’; 
1859, ‘ La Légende des Sitcles.’ In 1862 appeared 
his famous ‘Les Misérables’; 1864, ‘William 
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Shakspeare’; 1865, ‘Les Chansons des Rues et des 
Bois’; 1866, ‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer’; 1869, 
*L’Homme qui rit.’ 

The author's last work, just completed and in 
the hands of the publishers, will probably be the 
last dated from Hauteville House: it is entitled 
* Les quatre vents de l’Esprit, and will be brought 
out by publishers different from those who have 
hitherto enjoyed the monopoly of producing his 
works. On the 15th of July last, as all the world 
knows, France declared war against Germany. For 
the succeeding month Hauteville House became a 
depét for the reception, collection and despatch of 
hospital requirements, necessaries and luxuries for 
the relief of the wounded of both nations. On the 
15th of August, the steam packet Brittany carried 
away from Guernsey Victor Hugo and his fortunes, 
his son Charles and family, and his companions in 
exile, Madame Drouet and M. Duverdier. On the 
5th of September Victor Hugo arrived in Paris, 
after an exile of eighteen years and nine months. 
Faithful to France, to Paris, and to Liberty, he 
has come forward to the assistance of his country 
in her last extremity of distress. S$. P. OLiver. 








PARIS AND THE WAR. 
Paris, Sept. 12, 1870. 

Events have marched rapidly since my last 
letter, and yet there is strange contradictory feeling 
of impatience, or rather of doubt and restlessness. 
The enemy has been so long coming—every day 
counts for a week at least, in our present state of 
excitement—that a querulous kind of desire is 
evinced that if he is really coming, he would come 
at once, and put an end to our suspense. For 
several days we have been in the expectation of 
being isolated in the midst of Europe, of being cut 
off from our neighbours, of living in the midst of 
fire and smoke, and not having the poor consolation 
of knowing what others think of our position, or 
of communicating our troubles to them. Feelings 
are strangely mixed, inconsistent and changeful, 
but this is not to be wondered at, seeing that we 
are living in a new condition, all the organization 
of civilized society broken up, and waiting for the 
unknown with serious forebodings. 

The proclamation of the Republic has brought 
home all the exiles for conscience sake, and it is 
natural that they should give proof of their presence. 
M. Edgar Quinet has addressed a letter to the 
people of France and Germany, and Victor Hugo 
addresses the German people in his own picturesque, 
characteristic fashion. If command of language 
made the statesman, Victor Hugo would be in the 
first rank. The following are morsels from his 
impassioned appeal :— “ L’Allemagne déférait 
YEurope en mutilant la France? L’Allemagne 
déférait Europe en détruisant Paris ? Réfléchissez. 
Pourquoi cette invasion? Pourquoi cet effort 
sauvage contre un peuple frére? Qu’est-ce que 
nous vous avons fait? Cette guerre, est-ce qu’ elle 
vient de nous? C’est empire qui !’a voulue, c’est 
Yempire qui l’a faite. Il est mort. C’est bien. 
Nous n’avons rien de commun avec ce cadavre. 
Tl est le passé, nous sommes l'avenir. II est la 
haine, nous sommes la sympathie. II est la tra- 
hison, nous sommes la loyauté. Il est Capoue et 
Gomorrhe, nous sommes la France... . Est-ce que 
nous disons ceci pour vous intimider? Non, certes! 
on ne vous intimide pas, Allemands. Vous avez 
eu Galgacus contre Rome et Kerner contre Napo- 
léon. Nous sommes le peuple de la Marseillaise, 
mais vous étes le peuple des Sonnets Cuirassés et 
du Cri de’ Epée. Vous étes cette nation de penseurs 
qui devient au besoin une légion de héros. Vos 
soldats sont dignes des nétres; les nétres sont la 
bravoure impassible; les vétres sont la tranquillité 
intrépide. .... Maintenant, j’ai dit, Allemands, si 
vous persistez, soit; vous étes avertis, faites, allez, 
attaquez la muraille de Paris. Sous vos bombes 
et vos mitrailles, elle se défendra. Quant A moi, 
vieillard, Jy serai, sans armes. I] me convient 
détre avec les peuples qui meurent; je vous plains 
@’étre avec les rois qui tuent.” 

Madame George Sand was not the man to be silent 
either, but sent a short pithy note, containing 
another—one for 1,000 francs—a contribution to 





the patriotic subscription for the national de- 
fence ! 

M. Charles Joliet has published what he calls 
‘Le Livre Noir, bilan de l’Empire, and it must be 
confessed that his ink is of solid blackness. After 
a very black sketch, not relieved by a touch of 
colour, of the imperial institution, the army, diplo- 
macy and finance, the writer concludes his estimate 
in the following terms :—“ Travaux Publics.— 
Reconstruction stratégique de Paris en casernes. 
Littérature, Beaux-Arts, Sciences.—L’ Art, la Science 
et la Politique marchent au pas. En Peinture, la 
Photographie. En Sculpture, des imitations et la 
Photo-sculpture. En Architecture, des casernes et 
des églises en patisserie. En Musique, la Belle 
Héline. En Poésie, des cantates. Les Journaux 
étouffés parlent dans le vide. Les Livres sont 
soumis & la Commission de ’ Index. Le Théatre et 
le Roman sont paralysés. On laisse circuler des 
platitudes et des ordures; mais on condamne les 
libres-penseurs. On autorise les féeries, on proscrit 
le répertoire de Victor Hugo.” 

The acts of the new Government are quick and 
sharp, as they must be at such a moment; and that 
they are radical will surprise no one. In the first 
place, the contents of the museums and all other 
property of whatever kind, known heretofure under 
the name of biens de la liste civile, return to the 
State. All property designated as belonging to the 
domaine privé is sequestrated, and to be adminis- 
tered without prejudice either to the State or the 
rights of third parties. The press is relieved from 
the stamp, and declared free. The professions of 
printing, publishing, and bookselling are declared 
open to all the world, the only condition being that 
books shall bear the printers’ names. The re- 
naming of streets is being proceeded with. Iam 
glad to find that the miserable affair of Auteuil is 
not to be commemorated, and that the new avenue 
commenced opposite the Opera-house is not to be 
named after Victor Noir, but called the Avenue de 
la République or du Peuple. The old Rue d Angou- 
léme, which some time since was re-named after 
the late Duc de Morny, is to become the Rue 
MacMahon. 

We feared but yesterday not only that the cir- 
culation of the newspapers would cease beyond 
Paris, but that even their publication would be 
stopped, for want of paper and printers. Galignani 
was compelled to appear with a half-sheet only; 
and notice was actually given by the authorities 
to the journals that they must be prepared for the 
stoppage of their supplies of paper. It is to be 
hoped that late events may put an end to these 
fears, or at any rate that good stocks of paper will 
now be laid in. 

One of the most piquant events is the seizure, 
or rather finding, of an immense mass of Imperial 
correspondence, and the Government has ordered 
it to be collated and published by a Committee, 
of which M. Jules Claretie is appointed Secretary. 
It is not stated whether the manuscript treasures 
include copies of the Imperial letters, or only those 
received; but even the latter will afford a rich treat 
for the curious. 

Men of letters were amongst the most forward 
in tendering their services to the nation, even 
before the proclamation of the Republic, but a 
certain number of literary men are known to have 
quitted Paris for a safer haven; and the Reveil, 
the Gaulois, and other journals threaten to publish 
the names of all the émigrés—ominous word! When 
they have done this, they should confer the same 
attention on the Imperialists and the nouveaux 
riches; they will find ample occupation in the 
compilation of such lists. M. Alexandre Weill— 
ill in London from a fall from an omnibus, and, as 
he says, ill too with rage—sends a hundred francs 
for the wounded and suffering, and adds,—“ Not 
being able to fight (I shall be sixty years of age in 
three months, and have two fingers of my right 
hand broken), I undertake to devote to my unfor- 
tunate and courageous compatriots the produce of 
all my literary labours while I live, and to leave 
at my death all that remains to me of my own 
fortune which the law permits me to dispose of.” 
He adds a very sensible warning to his fellow 








Republicans: “If they will remain united—one 
behind the other, and not all in front—everything 
will be saved.” 

The following extract from the Moniteur des 
Arts gives a sad picture of the state of the country: 
“We think it our duty to warn all artists that it 
is dangerous at the present moment to make any 
drawings, sketches, or studies after nature in any 
part of the territory of France. The peasants 
fancy they see Prussian spies everywhere. One 
of our friends, a highly-esteemed artist, narrowly 
escaped passing un mauvais quart Pheure the other 
day in a village in Normandy. Fortunately, he 
was rescued by an innkeeper who knew him; but 
the danger is too great to be pleasant.” Fontaine- 
bleau is a favourite resort of artists, many of whom 
reside there permanently, but the approach of the 
enemy has driven them away, for the town is in 
the very centre of the Forest, and if the latter were 
to be on fire, either by design or accident, the 
consequences might be frightful; one artist of our 
acquaintance has thus been compelled to move 
to Paris with a large family, and he is only one 
amongst many. The loss occasioned by such a flit- 
ting is serious to those who live by their brush. 

Education is likely to suffer as much as Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art; all the schools are empty, 
and as the Lycées have been converted into tempo- 
rary hospitals, it is probable that the vacation 
will be prolonged till the war is ended. 

The streets of Paris have already begun to show 
signs of municipal disorganization, but the new 
Government has at once recognized the urgency of 
centralizing —if such a word is permitted to be used 
under a republic—the various services connected 
with the public health and cleanliness, and has 
appointed a Central Commission of eight members. 
There exists at present in Paris a sanitary commis- 
sion for each arrondissement, a council for the 
department of the Seine, and a commission of 
inquiry into the salubrity of dwellings; these are 
all to correspond directly with the new Central 
Commission, which will report to the Government. 
The new body includes M. Sainte-Claire Deville, 
M. Bouchardat, and two physicians. 

The Chemical Society of Paris has offered the 
Government its assistance in the manufacture of 
munitions of war and means of defence; the offer 
is signed by M. Berttelot and twenty-seven other 
members. 

The gourmets who dare show themselves are in 
despair. September has arrived, and not a pheasant, 
partridge, or plover in the shops or restaurants— 
unless they lie perdus: there is no powder to spare 
for such trifles, and he who can shoulder a gun 
is called upon to bring down other game. The 
poulterers’ shops are empty, but the ambulances are 
full; man preys on man, and the minor animals 
are left undisturbed. 

When facts are drawn from imagination the 
results are curious. A journalist here says, that 
although the pictures of the Louvre are in safety, 
there are certain columns (of marble, I presume,) 
which have taken the fancy of Messieurs les Prus- 
siens, who reclaim them as their own. This is only 
amusing; but when he adds that there are four 
other objects in the Louvre over which they claim 
a right, we take the liberty of reminding him that 
the less he says upon that subject the better: we 
have heard that there were more than four articles 
in the Louvre which were overlooked about half 
a century ago. Silence is gold! and pictures are 
worth their weight in the metal. 

The Observatory has taken the precaution of 
placing its precious instruments in the cellars of the 
building; and the suburban communes have been 
instructed to put their archives in cases and de- 
posit them at the Tribunal of Commerce; the 
grand archives of the nation are doubtless placed 
in safety, as are the valuables of the Cluny Museum; 
but much anxiety is felt about the collections of 
the Bibliothtque Impériale, manuscripts, books, 
medals and curiosities. Perhaps they have already 
been placed in safety, or at least the most impor- 
tant of them ; the whole literary world is concerned 
in this question, which has been mooted here, and 
waits reply. 
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The tree of Liberty has gone out of fashion ; one, 
however, has been set up on the Place du Chateau 
d’Eau, and another on the Place de Clichy. The 
former is a small poplar, the branches of which are 
covered with flags and flowers, while at its foot 
stands a basket and box to receive contributions 
for the wounded. The other tree was planted by 
the Gardes Mobiles, who brought it themselves from 
St. Maur. It stands within six feet of the new 
monument in honour of Marshal Moncey. On the 
base of the monument is a placard, with the in- 
scription, “ République Occidentale— Ordre et Pro- 
grés.” An eagle, sculptured in bas-relief on the 
granite base, has its head covered with a thick 
plaster of mud. The theatres are closed; even the 
representations for the benefit of the wounded and 
the families of soldiers have been set aside. The 
closing of the Thédtre Frangais was announced in 
a letter, signed by Madeleine Brohan, Marie Favart, 
Clémentine Jouassain, and Edile Riquier:—“ The 
Comédie Frangaise, upon which circumstances have 
impressed a new duty, has conceived the idea of 
transforming its saloon into an ambulance: it in- 
vites all its friends to aid it to carry out the plan. 
Beds and bedding, lint, wine, and money will all 
be accepted in the form of gifts or loans. There 
is great suffering, but not greater than the sym- 
pathy it inspires, and we ask, in confidence, 
for assistance when it is wanted in the cause of 
those who have suffered while defending the soil 
of our country.” The Cirque Napoléon and the 
Cirque de l’Impératrice, which have not yet been 
re-baptized, have been converted into barracks for 
the Garde Mobile, a purpose for which they are 
admirably adapted. 

As the theatres close, the old grave-yards open. 
It is announced that in view of the probable siege 
of Paris, it has been decided that all the closed 
cemeteries within the fortifications shall be imme- 
diately re-opened. One of these silent places is 
being strangely disturbed ; on the top of Mont- 
martre huge cannon are being placed in entrenched 
works close to the Cemetery. Monster balloons, 
fettered to earth, rise daily overhead, and are to 
be used as observatories, while semaphores on the 
ancient model are prepared to form a line of commu- 
nication with all the forts surrounding the city, 
the tree of the semaphore being made to revolve 
so as to bring it in the plane of observation for any 
quarter. The dead subscribe towards the aid of 
the wounded and suffering. Mr. Richard Wallace, 
who, it is understood, inherits all the personal 
property of his father, the Marquis of Hertford, 
has offered the Society for the Succour of the 
Wounded 300,000 francs for the fitting out of an 
ambulance, with the sole condition that there shall 
be inscribed upon it “ Ambulance du feu Marquis 
d’Hertford,”’ and the offer has been accepted with 
grateful thanks. 

Has any one noticed the supposed prophecy of 
Nostradamus, as given in the Chevalier de Chate- 
lain’s ‘ Ronces et Chardons’?— 


Quand le second Empire en Lutéce adviendra 

(Ceci n’est pas, las! une facétie !) 

Dix-huit ans, moins un quart, pas plus, il ne vivra! 
Ainsi le dit dans son grimoire, 

En termes clairs, le grand Nostradamus. 
Dix-huit ans, moins un quart, et pas un jour de plus, 
Vive Nostradamus! vive son répertoire ! 

Vive Nostradamus! le grand Nostradamus! 


The following barrack saw is rather out of date 
now, but it is a fair specimen of this kind of 
doggerel :— 

COMMANDEMENT DU TROUPIER. 
Soldat frangais, tu quitteras 

Tes foyers momentanément. 

D’un revers de manche essuiras 
Les pleurs, faiblesse d’un moment. 
Et vers le Rhin t’élanceras, 

Le coeur ferme décidément. 

Du Prussien brutal tu voudras 
Obtenir dédommagement. 

Alors, sur son casque enverras 

Des prunes, trés adroitement. 

Puis, sans pitié, le poursuivra 
Jusqu’ 4 Berlin, inclusivement. 
Les Pr pecteras, 
Enfants, vieillards également. 

Et par ainsi démontrera 

Nos vertus supérieurement. 








—Prumnes is slang for bullets ; the trooper’s virtue 
is prodigious. 

Everything in France has been so completely 
imperialized that hitches will take place in con- 
versation in spite of all precautions, but we shall 
get accustomed to the change to Nationale; I am 
told that the top of the omnibus, our knife-board, 
but neither so sharp, nor usually so gritty, which 
used to be called the Impériale, is already the 
Nationale. Y. 








BORMIO TO LUCERNE. 
Bormio, Sept. 2, 1870. 

Bormio does not improve on acquaintance. It is 
too bleak and bare; the walks wherever you ven- 
ture off the main road are too steep and stony for 
the invalids whom the baths are to attract, and, 
except on calm days, the climate is scarcely enjoy- 
able. Whenever a breeze blows it is cold. The 
great stream of volcanic water which is here poured 
forth must be efficacious indeed, if it makes up for 
the want of warmth and shade. The proprietors 
have done what they can to render the place agree- 
able by a spacious flower-garden and play-ground; 
but still few persons (except those whom ill-health 
compels) would like to stay more than a day or two 
in a locality which is not half so pretty as it is 
made to look in the advertising pictures hung up 
in hotels in the region round about. 

From old time the natives have washed their 
sheep in the hot water, and this right they still 
exercise. By the roadside, just below the baths, 
are two pools of rough masonry, each fed by a 
copious jet of the steaming water, and into these 
the sheep are tossed and ducked very unceremo- 
niously. They look particularly clean when sun- 
dried a few hours afterwards, and are said to be 
benefited in health. One morning I saw three 
women standing among the sheep exposing their 
aching backs and rheumatic arms and shoulders to 
the rushing jet for half an hour, when they walked 
out in their dingy wrappers, and dressed under 
adjacent willows. 

Tirano, Sept. 3. 

The journey from Bormio to this place is very 
interesting. You take a farewell look at the savage 
cliffs and the stony slopes at the rear of the baths ; 
then turning your face in the opposite direction, you 
travel down with the Adda in its lively course to- 
wards sunshine and verdure. Within an hour the 
road descends to green pastures and big churches. I 
expressed my surprise at the contrast between the 
churches and their environment, whereupon the 
conductor answered with a laugh, “ Rich priests— 
poor people.” One of the said priests was trout- 
fishing, and very comical did he look with both 
hands at the-rod, while his soutane streamed forth 
behind him on the wind. “ Pastore-pescatore,” said 
the conductor as we passed. Another of the spiritual 
fraternity, who might have sat for a portrait of 
John Browdie, was tramping along the road with a 
fowling-piece slung over his shoulder in true sports- 
man fashion : an example perhaps of the church 
militant. 

The hills on each side of the valley are grand in 
form and elevation, with here and there a touch of 
snow on their rocky crests; here and there a water- 
fall, and more and more of field and forest on their 
lower slopes. Just below Bolladore chestnut and 
walnut trees suddenly appear; a little further, and 
there are vines, and the luxuriance increases until 
the whole valley looks as if filled with maize and 
fruit-bearing trees, while the vines mount the hills 
to an astonishing height. ‘Buono vino qui,” said 
the conductor, who had an apt word for every 
occasion. 

The valley broadens at Tirano, and the view as 
you descend to the town is very pleasing: the 
teeming plain stretching away into a greenish-blue 
distance, the river flowing in the midst, between 
leagues of vines and white church-towers conspi- 
cuous in the verdure. Here grows the fruit which 
is served for dessert at the baths of Bormio, and 
here during the winter months is the limit of the 
diligence journey upwards. 

It is perhaps worth notice that while other parts 
of Italy have been overdone with rain, but very 





little has fallen in the Valtellina. Dust lay pretty 
thick in the roads about Tirano; but lower down 
must have been intolerable, for the conductor, who 
longed for rain, said it was six inches thick between 
Sondrio and Colico. 

From Tirano to Poschiavo is a journey of nearly 
three hours up a very steep side valley, called 
Puschlav by those who speak German. So rapid 
is the ascent that the vines are soon left behind, 
but the plots of remarkably large-leafed tobacco 
continue to a considerable elevation. At Campo 
Cologno the frontier is crossed into the canton of 
Graubiinden; the Swiss soldier who stood there at 
the door of the Custom House took no further 
notice of us than to touch his cap as we passed. 
On the first level lies the pretty green lake of 
Le Prese, which abounds with trout, and is over- 
looked at its upper end by an hotel and bath esta- 
blishment. Rowing, fishing, pure air, mountain 
walks, and lounging under trees are the induce- 
ments it offers to visitors. 

Pontresina, Sept. 4. 

The Post (Croce Bianca) at Poschiavo is a good 
house, and convenient for the early start which the 
Postwagen for the Engadine makes therefrom— 
four in the morning! Hard work for the Kellnerinn, 
who, during the summer gets not more than 
from three to four hours’ sleep each night. Of 
course, it is cold at starting, and on arrival at the 
zigzags you are glad to get out and walk, up, up, 
into the desert of the Bernina, where nothing is to 
be seen but a broad expanse of stony slopes and 
summits. Were they not relieved at this season by 
the varied colours of the scanty vegetation they 
would be dreary indeed. As if Nature wished to 
make amends, some of the patches, crimson, green 
and yellow, are exquisitely beautiful, spread on 
the dark grey ground. 

The same kind of scenery continues beyond the 
summit and down into the Engadine. The hospice 
declares itself by an inscription, in two languages : 
Dieu et Patrie—Ospizio Bernina. Soon, on the left 
as you descend, appear the grand snow summits of 
the Bernina range, and in about five hours from 
Puschlav you come to Pontresina. 

Here, sojourning at the Krone, was the largest 
company of English folk I had seen for many days. 
Among them were Lady , with her daughters 
and friends, who, on two evenings, entertained the 
other guests with excellent singing: a rare treat 
under the circumstances. How the servants of the 
house and the villagers crowded about the door of 
the dining-room to listen! One of the evenings 
being Sunday, we had the advantage of sacred 
music. But the next day there was a great depar- 
ture, and therewith went the gracious vocalists. 

Pontresina (Bridge of Fir-trees) is a bleak-look- 
ing place, but with more wood and a greater variety 
of walks than Bormio. Three frosty mornings and 
a snow-fall on the hills have occurred during my 
stay; and, remembering what delightful spots there 
are at high elevations round about Lucerne and in 
the region of the Oberland, I am at a loss to account 
for the great favour into which Pontresina has so 
suddenly grown. It seems to me a place for a day 
or two, not for weeks and months. A rich Enga- 
diner is, however, building a large, handsome hotel 
at the lower end of the village, commanding a fine 
view of the Rosatch glacier and the snow-peaks 
behind it; so he evidently expects wealthy visitors 
for years to come. 

There is a pleasant walk through the fir-forest to 
St. Moritz, a place that seems likely to be over-. 
built, and where fancy rents are asked for a house 
for the season. It is enlivened by a lake bordered 
by a stony footpath and a fir-wood, which must be 
pleasant on a hot day. The huge Kurhaus on a 
windy flat looks melancholy and comfortless; and 
one might think that invalids who can bear the 
climate must have a strong constitution. Between 
this and the village is now in course of building an 
English church, which looks as if it would be orna- 
mental as well as useful. This church was to have 
been built at Pontresina, but the price there de- 
manded for land was so excessive as to prevent. 
This is characteristic of the Engadine, where land- 
owners ask prices for plots with as little regard to 
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the amount of rent, the real value, or the rules of 
arithmetic, as the Laird of Glengyle, of ludicrous 
memory in association with the Glasgow water- 
works. A man at Silvaplana asked 15,000 francs 
for a ruinous old house that was not worth 2,000. 
Another let his house toa Russian Count for the 
season for 8,000 frances: at the end of a month, 
the climate proving too cold for the Countess, the 
house was given up, but no money returned. Then 
a second tenant took it, and paid 5,000 francs. 
He also departed before the expiration of his term, 
and left the keen owner to let it for the remainder 
of the season for 1,500 francs. The original cost of 
the house was not more than 26,000 francs. The 
Engadiners appear to be the Scotchmen of Switzer- 
land. They may, perhaps, plead in excuse the ex- 
ample set by the Direction des Postes, who from 
June to September double the fares for all their 
public conveyances. Travel from Samaden to Chur 
after the Ist of October and you will pay about 
10 francs, not 19°80. 

The ascent of Pitz Languard, more than 10,000 
feet, though a stiff climb, is well worth the trouble. 
I was on the summit three hours on a very fine 
day, and beheld a view which, if very glorious, is 
very grim. It is perfectly panoramic, and you may 
judge of its extent by this: I saw from the Gross 
Glockner to Monte Rosa, from the peaks of the 
Oberland to the Ortler, and thence to the Adamello. 

Chur, Sept. 5. 

The youthful Inn, flowing through a chain of 
lakes, is a bright sparkling stream until near 
Samaden, where the muddy Flatzbach from the 
Pontresina glaciers pours in and fouls it for ever. 
Its brightness enlivens the drive to Silvaplana, 
where the ascent of the Julier begins. This pass 
has the same wildness of aspect as the Bernina, 
and on its hither slope is far less pleasing than the 
Albula, which, as 1 saw while walking down it 
last year, has reaches of great beauty. The two 
roads meet in the deep hole, Tiefenkasten, whence 
the greatly over-praised Schyn Pass leads to the 
over-praised Via Mala. Having walked through 
both also last year, I now chose the route over 
Churwalden, and up, up we went once more, and 
into a great forest, where the moonlight glistened 
among the trees, and where a number of passengers 
alighted, for Churwalden is becoming a place of 
resort, and very cool and pleasant it must be, with 
so many sheltered walks around it. It has the 
further advantage of being near a railway accessible 
by an hour’s drive down bold zigzags to Chur. 

Lucerne, Sept. 8. 

As you approach Zug on the way hither, there 
is seen high on the green mountain beyond the 
town a large white building, which is, I am told, 
a newly-built hotel named Felseneck, where good 
air and water, bright sunshine, and other enjoy- 
ments may be had. At present it is known to few 
besides natives, who can live there economically ; 
and it adds one more to the houses of entertain- 
ment built in high situations. Those are the 
places where, with proper diet and nothing to do, 
an over-worked brain may best recover its tone. 

Lucerne is improving. The new bridge, leading 
directly across from the railway station to the broad 
road in front of the range of hotels, is nearly finished, 
and is already open to foot passengers. It isa 
solid, handsome stone structure; and, not least 
among its merits, it cuts off the long, trouble- 
some round through narrow streets which travellers 
on wheels have at present to take. The old foot- 
bridge, with its ups and downs and quaint paintings, 
is to be pulled down, by which the town will lose 
one of its most picturesque features. On the other 
hand, it gains by the erection of new houses and 
shops near the quay, in a style rivalling that of the 
hotels. 

Here also the effect of the war is seen and felt. 
It is melancholy to see the train of empty omnibuses 
come from the station three or four times a day, 
and the scanty number of visitors at the table @héte. 
Last year at this time, mine host of the Hétel du 
Cygne was so crowded with guests that during a 
fortnight he did not send his omnibus to the 
railway, having no room for more. Now he is glad 
to send it to every train, even when he knows that 





it may come back empty. “All because of the 
war.” 

I went up to Fleulen yesterday, for the sake of 
the trip. The day was bright and warm, but as soon 
as we came near the Bay of Uri we met a gale— 
a hot wind—the Swiss sirocco blowing furiously. 
So vehemently did the waves beat on the shore 
that the steamer could not put into Brunnen, and 
had to land passengers for that place at Treib, on 
the opposite side of the lake. Two ladies were 
seasick, and others much frightened. The foam 
was blown across the surface in great white sheets, 
and therein were produced countless dancing 
rainbows, beautiful to behold. On our return, 
some three hours later, we passed as suddenly out 
of the gale as we had passed into it, and all the 
lower end of the lake was calm. I had often 
doubted whether such a storm could prevail on the 
Lake of Lucerne as is described in the history of 
Tell’s escape; but now I have seen a storm in which 
a small boat unskilfully managed would have been 
in great peril. 

The hot wind is always followed by rain, hence 
this day has been cloudy and showery; otherwise 
this letter would, perhaps, not have been written. 

The Rigi railway is actually in progress, and is, 
so it is said, to be finished in about two months. 
Its starting-place is Vitznau, a landing station 
beyond Weggis, as many of your readers will 
remember, and thence it is to mount by zigzags to 
the summit. It is already available for half an 
hour’s journey. WW. 


Mr. Tuckett writes to us to say, that our corre- 
spondent, W. W., is wrong in attributing to him the 
first successful ascent of the Crinon della Pala from 
Paneveggio. “ His perusal,” says Mr. Tuckett, “ of 
the note in the stranger’s book at that charming 
mountain inn must have been rather hasty, as I 
am quite sure that no such statement ‘stands re- 
corded’ there. 

“The glory of conquering this very difficult and 
wonderful peak belongs entirely to my friend and 
companion, Mr. E. R. Whitwell, aided, as he would 
be the first to acknowledge, by the skill of our 
guides, Christian Lauener, of Lauterbrunnen, and 
Santo Siorpaes, of Cortina d’Ampezzo. 

“Tt is true that we had, a few days previously, 
attacked it together from 8S. Martino di Castrozza, 
on the other side of the pass, but only succeeded 
in gaining an aiguille to the south-east of and about 
300 feet below the highest point, from which we 
were cut off by an impassable chasm, and therefore 
had to return. My friend, however, more plucky 
and hopeful than me, besides being a better crags- 
man, determined to make another attempt from 
Paneveggio vid Val Travignolo ; and whilst I inglo- 
riously strolled up to the summit of the Boche 
Berg, behind the inn—a point well deserving the 
attention of future visitors—he gallantly assaulted 
the north-east face of the Crinon della Pala, and, 
after twice reaching the final ‘kamm’ only to find 
that a still higher point, inaccessible along the 
ridge itself, rose out of it to his left, finally had 
the satisfaction of attaining the actual summit, 
after a very stiff and arduous climb. The moun- 
tain is an attenuated Matterhorn, and ranks next 
in height amongst the Dolomites to the Marmolata, 
which probably surpasses it by little more than 
100 feet; but unless some easier route be dis- 
covered, which is scarcely probable, it is not, I 
suspect, likely to become popular, or to be often 
attacked with success.” 








Literary Gossip. 


CoNSIDERABLE curiosity has been expressed 
regarding Prof. Jowett’s ‘ Plato.’ We are able 
to give the following particulars. The book, 
which will be in four thick octavo volumes, 
will contain a translation of all the works of 
Plato; and to each dialogue will be prefixed an 
introduction of considerable length. The work 
has occupied the new Master of Balliol for 
many years, and has been submitted by him 








for revision to several scholars of eminence: it 
may be expected before the end of 1870. 


WE are glad to hear that the author of 
‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland’ has a new 
book in the press, called “Through the Looking- 
Glass.’ It will be very copiously illustrated by 
Mr. Tenniel. The title indicates the nature 
of the work. 

Mr. S. C. Hatt is engaged on ‘A Book of 
Memories of Great Men and Women of the 
Age,’ with whom he has been personally ac- 
quainted. 

WE have received from Madame de Gasparin 
a vigorous and eloquent denunciation of war, 
in the form of a poem, called ‘La Chanson 
des Vautours.’ 

A CORRESPONDENT, desirous to show that 
the Captain Rainsborrow (or rather Rain- 
borowe) (Athen, 2237), who was a candidate 
for Aldeburgh in 1639, belongs further to 
history, informs us that the Captain was 
Admiral of the Fleet which was sent against 
Sallee in 1636. His appointment, letters, 
memorial, the instructions he received and those 
he gave to his fleet, have been calendared by 
Mr. Bruce, who writes the Captain’s name as 
Rainsborough. The most notable service per- 
formed by his son Thomas, naval and military 
captain in the service of the Parliament, was 
the taking of Croyland Abbey, a formidable 
Royalist garrison, by a fleet of boats. Thomas 
was killed in an attempt made to make him 
prisoner at Doncaster, in 1648. 


Some of the daily papers, in commenting on 
the presentation of the freedom of their borough 
to Mr.- Macmillan by the Town Council of 
Irvine, attribute the love of literature dis- 
played by the people of Irvine to their recol- 
lections of Burns. It is natural that surprise 
should be excited by any people being found 
in this country to confer an honour on a pub- 
lisher : we leave such things to the benighted 
nations of the Continent; but it should be 
remembered that Irvine was the native place 
of the great novelist Galt and of James 
Montgomery. 

THe Germans have sent Dr. Harless, the 
keeper of the State Archives at Diisseldorf, 
and an assistant, to collect all documents 
relating to German cities that are to be found 
in the archives of Alsace and Lorraine. 


A NEWSPAPER published at Turin, J/ Baretti, 
has announced that it will give to the public a 
number of hitherto unpublished letters of 
Ugo Foscolo. 

M. E. pe Pressensé, the well-known 
French Protestant pasteur, has contributed to 
the Débats a most readable account of Marshal 
MacMahon’s march and the battles near Sedan. 
M. de Pressensé accompanied an ambulance as 
a chaplain. 

A TRANSLATION of Mr. Disraeli’s ‘ Lothair,’ 
in parts, is passing through the press in Hol- 
land. The translator is Mr. A. H. Verster. 
Among translations from the English which 
have recently appeared in that country, are— 
Thackeray’s ‘Pendennis’; Garibaldi’s ‘ Rule 
of the Monk,’ from the English edition ; 
‘Catherine St. Quentin,’ translated by Mr. 
Van Westrheene ; Miss E. S. Phelps’s ‘ Light 
through the Gloom’; Mr. Ward Beecher’s ‘ Nor- 
wood’; Mr. J. Gardner's ‘Religions of the 
World,’ adapted to: Holland ; ‘Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood,’ by Mr. C. E. Busken Huet; a new 
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translation of ‘Robinson Crusoe’; Captain 
Marryat’s ‘Midshipman Easy’ ; and Mr. Whyte 
Melville’s ‘M or N.’ 

Tue distinguished authoress, Princess Dora 
D'Istria, has been elected an Honorary Fellow 
of the Hellenikos Philologikos Sullogos. A 
very interesting article by her on the ‘Songs of 
Hungary’ appears in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. 

Herr Gustav von Srrvuve, who recently 
died at Vienna, was one of the most popular 
publicists of Germany, and the author also of 
many works on History and Public Law. 
Originally an adherent of the moderate Consti- 
tutional party, during the Baden Revolution he 
headed democratic risings, and after the storm- 
ing of Staufen was very near being executed 
together with Herr Karl Blind, his associate 
in the provisional government. Struve fought 
in the American War on the side of the Union, 
and he then went over to Germany with an 
appointment as U.S. Consul, for which, how- 
ever, the exequatur was refused by the Ducal 
Court to which he was accredited. The 
German papers publish a poem by Struve, a 
political adaptation of the ‘ Erl-Konig,’ written 
on January Ist, 1870, which contains a strange 
prophecy of the fall of the Napoleonic dynasty : 
an event the deceased was not destined to see. 


THE Decrees and Ordinances of the city of 
Delft, from 1500 to 1536, have been printed 
from two MSS., under the care of Mr. J. 
Soutendam, being an addition to our stock of 
municipal materials. 


WE learn from the Allgemeine Zeitung the 
death of Dr. Ameis, of Miihlhausen, well 
known for his admirable school edition of the 
Odyssey, and for his edition of the Greek 
Bucolic Poets in the Didot series. Dr. Ameis 
was one of the first Homeric critics of the age. 


Amonest the different papers on interesting 
subjects in the Rivista Europea for September 
we note an article by Prof. Augusto Pierantoni, 
on ‘Rivers as Boundaries of States, and the 
International Convention of Mannheim’; a con- 
tribution by Signor G. B. Michelini, ‘Tommaso 
Calvetti and the Piedmontese Revolution of 
1821’; and a spirited carme, ‘La Guerra,’ a 
poem on the present war, by Signor G. T. 
Cimino, the author of the admired poetical 
novella, entitled ‘ Padre e Figlia.’ 

THE Minister of Public Instruction in Italy 
has, during the last few months, sent to the 
National Library of Florence more than 200 
volumes and pamphlets, printed and _ litho- 
graphed at Cairo by Signor Castelli, who has 
presented them to the Italian Government for 
that purpose. During eighteen years Signor 
Castelli has published in his establishment at 
Cairo more works in the Arabian language 
than many Italian editors have published in 
Italian during the same period of time. 


An extremely interesting and well-written 
account of the Makah Indians, by Mr. J. G. 
Swan, lies entombed in the last volume of that 
much-neglected series, the Smithsonian Con- 
tributions to Knowledge. The Makahs live on 
Cape Flattery, at the entrance to the Strait of 
Fuca, opposite Vancouver Island. Mr. Swan 
resided among them for several years in the 
capacity of Teacher and Dispenser of Medicines 
under the Government of the United States. 


A ‘History of Cuba’ is announced from the 
pen of Sefior Pezuela. 





Mr. C. R. Cooke has been appointed Prin- 
cipal of that now important institution and 
school of oriental learning, the Punjab Univer- 
sity College at Lahore. 


Wir regard to the translation of the 
Granth, it appears that parties in India, dis- 
satisfied with the Government plan, have set on 
foot another translation. This is to be accom- 
plished by the local Aujuman, a society which 
has already rendered good literary service. 


From Ceylon we learn that the Government 
is about to establish a good Pali library, and in 
this they have the co-operation of Mr. James 
D’Alwis, who has collected a large number of 
MSS., and who has in the press a catalogue in 
two volumes. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Prof. Pepper’s New Lecture, showi 
how the marvellous GHOST EFFECTS are produced.—New Musi 
Entertainment, by Mr. Suchet Champion, ‘ DER FREISCHUTZ.’— 
—Sand and the Suez Canal.—American Organ daily.—The whole for 
One Shilling. 








SCIENCE 
—_—~>—— 

The Lifted and Subsided Rocks of America and their 
Influences on the Oceanic, Atmospheric, and Land 
Currents, and the Distribution of Races. By 
George Catlin." (London, Triibner & Co.) 

Mr. Catuin is troubled in mind about the forma- 

tion of Mountains and the Origin of the Gulf 

Stream. It is his object in this work to put 

forward right scientific views on both these sub- 

jects. In his travels he seems to have witnessed 
many marvellous sights, and as the result of his ob- 
servations, entertains many startling opinions. The 
strangest opinion of all is, that the oceanic cur- 
rent known as the Gulf Stream, is the effect of 
the passing into the Atlantic Ocean of the “sub- 
montagne” drainage—we use the author’s expres- 
sion—of the Rocky Mountains and the Andes. 

The author derides the theories advanced by pre- 

ceding writers, and notably those of Admiral 

Maury and Sir John Herschel. Rightly to appre- 

ciate the Gulf Stream hypothesis, we must briefly 

consider the author's account of the formation 
of Mountain Chains. Mr. Catlin gives, by way of 
preliminary discourse, a strictly impartial jeer at 
all previous theories in orography. He then pro- 
pounds his own hypothesis, which, so far as we 
can gather, is, that every mountain or chain of 

mountains whatever, has been upheaved by a 

single cataclysmic impulse. The upheaving cause 

has been the action of intense heat on water, pro- 
ducing explosive bursts of steam. The results of 
these violent convulsions are “lifted” mountains. 

There is, however, a class of “subsided moun- 

tains,” 7. ¢., those which have mysteriously dis- 

appeared into the hidden recesses of the globe. 

The subsidence of mountains “into their own beds, 

and disappearing in a lake,” appears to have 

happened frequently, and upon a stupendous scale. 

Mr. Catlin adduces, as an example, the “group of 

the great lakes” which, we are told, occupy the 

site of an old mountain range. It is affirmed 
that all mountain elevations have been uplifted, 
and that “ man’s reason decides, without the neces- 
sity of proof, that all mountains uplifted vacate 
a space in their deserted beds equal to the 
space of atmosphere which their summits displace 
above the surface level.” Mr. Catlin very skilfully 
evades the task of proving this assertion, by stating 
it to embody an axiomatic truth, which may, 
therefore, “ be safely assumed as basis for opinions” 
subsequently advanced. We thus have in North 
and South America two large “sub-montagne” 
tanks sloping, it luckily so happens, towards the 

Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, the re- 

spective estuaries of these enormous, and it seems 

to us, utterly mythical underground rivers. The 
rushing out of these waters is the origin of the 

Gulf Stream. This is the whole theory. Herschel 

and Maury discuss the effects of the trade-winds, 

and of a dynamical power residing in the difference 
of specific gravities of intertropical and polar seas, 





&c., causes which are admitted by all to exist ; the 
only question being that of their adequacy to the 
results. Mr. Catlin, with unsurpassed temerity, 
appeals to causes, the existence of which most, we 
imagine, will deny, and the adequacy of which, if 
they existed, few would admit. Mr. Catlin pro- 
fesses to be an artist and traveller, rather than a 
geologist; but we do not think that his manifest 
bewilderment at the phenomena in physical geo- 
graphy which he has beheld in his wanderings, in 
any way justifies him in advancing wild and un- 
tenable notions about the natural changes that 
have produced them—notions so bizarre as scarcely 
to deserve serious refutation. In one point we cor- 
dially agree with Mr. Catlin, namely, in his indignant 
protest against the wrongs inflicted upon the In- 
dian tribes by the march of civilization—a eupho- 
po apparently for the progress of the whisky- 
seller. 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Liverpool, Sept. 14, 1870. 

Nortutne more wretched than the down-pour of 
rain with heavy gusts of wind yesterday could be 
conceived as the prospect for the coming gathering; 
but the moon rose in silvery brightness and chased 
the storm-clouds away; and nothing is more lovely 
at this time of the year than the bright sunshine of 
to-day. The magnificent buildings, the wide and 
busy thoroughfares, were pictures of animation, 
and Bold Street was crowded with belles and 
Lord Street with beaux. The noble railway station 
in Lime Street is faced by the truly magnificent 
St. George’s Hall, and straight over the way is the 
fine Free Library, now turned intoa Reception-Room 
for the members of the British Association. 

Between rows of white statues are the booking- 
stalls for tickets and excursions, and out of it the 
stairs lead to the lecture-room, where the first 
general meeting was held, at one o’clock. Prof. 
Stokes, as the existing President, took the chair; and 
between the Anthropologists’ cravings for a special 
Section, and some delicate mutterings against the 
new rules for admitting members to the General 
Committee, there was high promise of a storm; 
but the “ witching hour,” not of the night, but of 
the unveiling of the Gladstone statue, caused, by a 
general up-rising, the most pacific of terminations, 
or rather finished off matters with no proper ending 
at all. At three o'clock, by the invitation of the 
Mayor, all the members of the Association were 
admitted to the gorgeous interior of St. George’s 
Hall. Amidst the pealing of the grandest of 
organs, and the braying of trumpets, the Mayor 
(W. Hubback, Esq.), preceded by the Mace and fol- 
lowed by the Sword, was marshalled to the stand 
beside the great entrance, whence he addressed 
the vast concourse in stentorian tones, which 
might have conveyed the finest sentiments to 
the audience, if the malicious echoes would have 
permitted his words to have been intelligible. On 
the right of the door stands a splendidly-executed 
statue to the late Earl of Derby, the strong respect 
for whose memory was evinced at a mere allusion, 
and followed by one of the heartiest bursts of ap- 
plause. The statue of the Premier occupies the 
left niche; but it cannot be compared with that 
on the other side of the doorway either in exe- 
cution or design. The full-face aspect fronts the 
body of the hall, and consequently takes an even 
tone of light, which gives it a demure, puritanical, 
flat look, totally in contrast with the vigorous 
form and pointedly - shadowed face of the Earl; 
and the contrast is still more detrimentally height- 
ened by the bad quality of the marble of which 
the figure is cut—great blue veins crossing and 
recrossing the body and drapery of the statue. 
The allusions to the prosperous rise of the Glad- 
stone family were delicately touched upon, and 
excited universal sympathy; but neither on the 
unveiling of the monument nor on the close of the 
addresses by Profs. Huxley and Rolleston was any 
large amount of enthusiasm displayed. Cheering 
there was, loud and lusty; but large numbers main- 
tained a stolid and inert attitude. Later in the 
afternoon, crowds of working men flocked into the 
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hall to see the new artistic addition to the archi- 
tectural glory of Liverpool. 

Returning to the reception-room the crowds 
were as dense as ever, aud the luxurious reading- 
room placed at the service of the members was 
fully as closely packed. Tickets of all classes were 
up to the strike of eight in full demand, and the 
numbers which at two o’clock had reached to 
2,222, representing 2,435/., had risen to 2,469 
when the declaration was made to the meeting in 
the Philharmonic Hall previous to the President’s 
Address. 

That the congress of 1870 will be a glorious and 
@ memorable one seems now assured. 

At the General Meeting, before the minutes of 
the previous Meeting were confirmed, Dr. King 
handed in a memorial, asking for a special Section 
for Ethnology and Anthropology. Prof. Hirst 
stated that means had been taken to expand 
Section D. into two Sub-Sections, if that Section 
should think it desirable. 

The minutes were then confirmed, and the Report 
of the Council was read. 


Report of the Council. 

“The Council have received the usual Reports 
from the General Treasurer and from the Kew 
Committee. Their Reports for the past year will be 
laid before the General Committee this day. 

“The Council have to report upon the action 
they have taken relative to each of the four resolu- 
tions referred to them by the General Committee 
at Exeter. 

“The first of these resolutions was—‘ That the 
Council be requested to take into their considera- 
tion the existing relations between the Kew Com- 
mittee and the British Association.’ 

“The Council accordingly appointed a Committee 
of their own body to examine into these relations. 
This Committee had before them a special Report 
drawn up by the Kew Committee, and, after due 
deliberation, they recommended—‘ That the exist- 
ing relations between the Kew Observatory and 
the British Association be continued unaltered 
until the completion, in 1872, of the magnetic 
and solar decennial period; but that after that 
date all connexion between them shall cease.’ 

“The Council adopted this recommendation, and 
now offer it, as their own, to the General Committee. 

“The second resolution referred to. the Council 
was as follows:—‘ That the full influence of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science 
should at once be exerted to obtain the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission, to consider— 

‘First. The character and value of existing 
institutions and facilities for scientific investigation, 
and the amount of time and money devoted to 
such purposes. 

‘Secondly. What modifications or augmentations 
of the means and facilities that are at present 
available for the maintenance and extension of 
Science are requisite ; and, 

‘Thirdly. In what manner these can be best 
supplied.’ 

“ By a third resolution the Council was ‘ requested 
to ascertain whether the action of Government in 
relation to the higher scientific education has been 
in accordance with the principles of impartiality 
which were understood to guide them in this 
matter ; and to consider whether that action has 
been well calculated to utilize and develope the 
resources of the country for this end, and to favour 
the free development of the higher scientific 
education. That the Council be requested to take 
such measures as may appear to them best calcu- 
lated to carry out the conclusions to which they 
may be led by these inquiries and deliberations.’ 

“The Committee of the Council appointed to 
consider these two resolutions reported their 
opinion to be favourable to the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the relations of 
the State to scientific instruction and investigation; 
and they added that no such inquiry would, in 
their opinion, be complete which did not extend 
itself to the action of the State in relation to 
scientific education, and the effect of that action 
upon independent educational institutions. 





“Your President and Council, acting on the 
advice of this Committee, constituted themselves a 
deputation, and waited upon the Lord President 
of the Council. They are glad to be able to report 
that their efforts to bring this important subject 
before Her Majesty’s Government have been 
attended with success. On the 18th of May, Her 
Majesty issued a Commission ‘to make inquiry 
with regard to Scientific Instruction and the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and to inquire what aid 
thereto is derived from grants voted by Parliament 
or from endowments belonging to the several uni- 
versities in Great Britain and Ireland and the col- 
leges thereof, and whether such aid could be ren- 
dered in a manner more effectual for the purpose.’ 
The Commissioners appointed by Her Majesty are 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., Sir James Phillips Kay 
Shuttleworth, Bart., Bernhard Samuelson, Esq., 
M.P., Dr. Sharpey, Prof. Huxley, Dr. W. A. Miller, 
and Prof. Stokes. J. Norman Lockyer, Esq., 
F.R.S., has been appointed Secretary to the Com- 
missioners, who, up to last July, were engaged in 
taking evidence with great assiduity, and have 
now adjourned their meetings until November. 
There is every reason to hope that valuable results 
will follow from their deliberations. 

“The fourth resolution which the General Com- 
mittee referred to the Council was—‘That the 
rules under which members are admitted to the 
General Committee be reconsidered.’ A Committee 
of the Council devoted considerable care to a re- 
vision of the existing rules. The modified rules 
approved by the Council are now submitted for 
adoption to the present General Committee, whose 
constitution is, of course, not affected thereby. 
The most important of the proposed changes are 
that henceforth new claims to membership of 
the General Committee shall be forwarded to the 
Assistant General Secretary at least one month 
before the next ensuing Annual Meeting of the 
Association; that these claims shall be submitted 
to the Council, whose decision upon them is to be 
final; and that henceforth it is not the authorship 
of a paper in the Transactions of a scientific society 
which is alone to constitute a claim to membership 
of the General Committee, but the publication of 
any works or papers which have furthered the ad- 
vancement of any of the subjects taken into con- 
sideration at the Sectional Meetings of the Society. 

“Your Council has also had under its consider- 
ation the desirability of removing certain admi- 
nistrative inconveniences which arise from the 
circumstance that the next place of meeting is 
never decided upon by the General Committee 
until near the close of the actual meeting. They 
are of opinion that the arrangements of the General 
Officers would be greatly facilitated, and at the 
same time the convenience of those who invite 
the Association consulted, if the General Com- 
mittee were to decide upon each place of meeting 
a year earlier than they do at present. In order to 
make the transition from the existing practice to 
the proposed one, your Council recommend that 
two of the invitations which will be received at 
the present meeting be accepted, one for 1871 and 
another for 1872. 

“Tt has often been urged that the Association 
labours under disadvantages in consequence of its 
not possessing central offices in London, where its 
Council and numerous committees could hold their 
meetings, where the books and memoirs which 
have been accumulating for years could be ren- 
dered accessible to Members, and where informa- 
tion concerning the Association’s proceedings could 
be promptly obtained during the interval between 
annual meetings. The Council have had the sub- 
ject under consideration, and, in the event of the 
establishment at Kew being discontinued, they are 
prepared to recommend that suitable rooms, in a 
central situation, should be procured. The addi- 
tional annual expenditure which this would involve 
would probably not exceed 1501. 

“The Council having been informed by the 
Local Officers of their desire to have Mr. Reginald 
Harrison appointed as an additional Local Secre- 
tary, to assist in making arrangements for the pre- 








sent meeting, have nominated that gentleman to 
the office. Mr. Arnold Baruchson and Mr. Wm 
Crosfield, jun., have also been nominated Local 
Treasurers, vice Mr. Duckworth, resigned. The 
Council have added the names of Prof. H. A. 
Newton and Prof. C. S. Lyman, who were present 
at the Exeter Meeting, to the list of Corresponding 
Members.” 7 


The adoption of the Council's Report wag 
proposed by Prof. Phillips, of Oxford, who testj- 
fied to the value of the Kew establishment, and 
indicated the prospect of its attaining a natural 
and permanent provision if it were separated from 
the Association. Mr. Francis Galton seconded the 
motion. Prof. Rankine proposed an amendment, 
that a Delegate might take the place of an absent 
President, and this was embodied in a motion for 
altering the chair to membership of the General 
Committee. The amendment in this form was 
carried. 


The Kew Report was then read, as follows:— 
Report of the Kew Committee for 1869-70. 


THE Committee of the Kew Observatory submit to the 
Council of the British Association the following statement of 
their proceedings during the past year :— 

At the Meeting of the General Committee at Exeter it was 
resolved that the existing relations between the Kew Com- 
mittee and the British Association be referred to the Council 
to report thereon. 

In consequence of this resolution, the Kew Committee on 
the 23rd of November, 18€9, prepared for the information of the 
Council a statement on the past and present condition of the 
Observatory, which was presented to the Council on the 11th of 
December. 

In this statement it was shown that while the establishment 
at Kew Observatory received its main support from the British 
Association, and was under the control of that body, yet much 
of the apparatus in use at Kew was furnished from other sources, 
Thus the Royal Society had from the Government-Grant Fund 
supplied the establishment with the apparatus for testing 
Barometers, with that for testing Sextants, with the dividing- 
machine for constructing Standard Thermometers, and also 
with the set of Self-recording Magnetographs at present in use, 
while from the Donation Fund they had furnished the Photo- 
heliograph and the Whitworth lathe and planing-machine. 

The Royal Society had likewise defrayed from the Donation 
Fund the expense of introducing gas into the Observatory, and 
of building a house for the verification of magnetic instru- 
ments, besides which they had borne from the Government- 
Grant Fund since 1863 the whole expense of working the Photo- 
heliograph (including the purchase of a Chronometer) and of 
reducing its results. 

The instruments used at Kew for determining the absolute 
magnetic elements are the property of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and have been lent to the Kew Observatory by the Mag- 
netic Office at Woolwich, under the direction of Sir E. Sabine, 
and many of those magnetic instruments with which Kew has 
been the means of furnishing scientific travellers have been 
derived from the same source. 

Of late Kew has become the Central Observatory of the 
Meteorological Committee, and a commodious workshop has 
been erected near the Observatory by that Committee, since 
otherwise the main building would have been too small for the 
access of work consequent upon the arrangement entered into. 

The statement prepared by the Kew Committee contained 
likewise a summary of the scientific work done at the Observa- 
tory, as well as some interesting historical remarks connected 
with the origin of the establishment, drawn up by Sir C. Wheat- 
stone, and in this shape it was submitted to the Council of the 
British Association. 

The Council then recommended ‘‘that the present existing 
relations between the Kew Observatory and the British Asso- 
ciation be continued unaltered until the completion, in 1872, of 
the magnetical and solar decennial period, and that after that 
date all connexion between them should cease.” 

In consequence of this recommendation, the Kew Committee 
were led to contemplate the dissolution of the Kew establish- 
ment in 1872, and they became anxious to make such arrange- 
ments as might enable them to complete their scientific labours 
in a creditable manner before the time of the anticipated dis- 
solution. The magnetic work in particular caused them anxiety; 
for the annual income of the establishment is insufficient to 
permit of that work being fully completed by the time of the 
Annual Meeting of the Association in 1872. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Chairman offered to suppl t the deficiency. 
It will be seen by this Report that the magnetical tabulations 
and reductions are now proceeding very fast. 

The recommendation of the Council was also a matter of 
anxiety to the Superintendent, Mr. Stewart; and as the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Philosophy at Owens College, Manches- 
ter, became vacant about this time, he applied for the appoint- 
ment and was successful in obtaining it. 

This will render it necessary for Mr. Stewart to reside in 
Manchester, but the staff at the Observatory are such that Mr. 
Stewart will undertake by their aid to assist the Committee in 
the superintendence of the work of the Observatory until 1872. 





(A) WorK DONE By KEW OBSERVATORY UNDER THE DIREC- 
TION OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


1. Magnetic Work.—In the present state of magnetical science 
it would appear to be desirable to preserve as completely as 
possible the details Of observation, so that future theorists may 
have a large and valuable source of information by which to 
test their spéculations. 

The Committee are therefore desirous that by the autumn of 
1872 a manuscript record should be completed, containing 
the hourly tabulated values from the Kew Magnetographs 
arranged in monthly tables. 

This record should be carefully preserved, along with the 
original photographic traces, in the Archives of the Associa- 
tion. 

Pursuing the method indicated by Sir E. Sabine, and adopt- 
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arating values finally determined by him, the Com- 

poy further es ano to ae monthly results indicating the 
following points for each of the three magnetic elements, dis- 
tributed according to the hour of the day :— 

1. Aggregate of disturbance tending to increase the nume- 

rical values. 
2, Aggregate of disturbance tending to decrease the same. 
3, Solar diurnal range of the undisturbed observations. 


They suggest that the monthly results embodying these facts 
should be published in detail. 

Finally, they propose to continue the discussion of the 
Lunar Diurnal variations commenced by Sir E. Sabine, and 
carried on by him up to the end of the year 1864. In order to 
work this scheme with sufficient rapidity to complete it before 
the autumn of 1872, additional assistance has been procured, 
the expense of which has been defrayed by the Chairman. Mr. 
Whipple, Magnetical Assistant, has displayed much zeal and 
ability in organizing the work and in superintending its imme- 
diate execution. } 

Already the hourly numerical values of the three magnetic 
elements have been obtained and tabulated in monthly forms 
from the commencement of the series in 1858 to the present 
date ; and considerable progress has also been made in the next 
step of the reduction. 

A Unifilar, formerly employed by Capt. Haig, and of which 
the constants have been determined at the Observatory, has 
been lent to Lieut. Elagin, of the Russian Navy, for use in the 
Japanese seas and elsewhere. 

A Dip-Circle, by Dover, has been verified, and sent to Prof. 
Jelinek, of Vienna; and another, by the same maker, has been 
verified for Dr. A. B. Meyer, for use in the East Indies. This 
gentleman has likewise received magnetic instruction at the 
Observatory. 

A Dip-Circle, by Adie, furnished with a deflecting cylinder 
apparatus, has been verified and despatched to Prof. Bolzani, 
of the University of Kasan. 

Three Dipping-Needles have likewise been constructed for 
Dr. Bergsma, of Batavia, and one for Mr. Chambers, of the 
Colaba Observatory, Bombay. 

A Deflection-Bar has been procured and verified for the 
Russian Central Observatory. A Declinometer has been sent 
to the Lisbon Observatory, and a Fox’s Circle has been lent to 
Dr. Neumayer, after having been repaired by Adie. 

The instrument devised by Mr. Broun for the purpose of 
estimating the magnetic dip by means of soft iron, and con- 
structed at the expense of the British Association, in pursuance 
of a resolution of that body passed at the Oxford Meeting, has 
been forwarded to that gentleman at his request. 

The usual monthly absolute determinations of the magnetic 
elements continue to be made by Mr. Whipple, Magnetic 
Assistant. 

A paper, embodying the results of the absolute observations 
of Dip and Horizontal Force, made at Kew from April, 1863, 
to April, 1869, has been communicated by the Superintendent 
to the Royal Society, and published in the Proceedings of that 
body. The results obtained are evidence of the accuracy with 
which the monthly observations have been made by Mr. 
Whipple. 

The Self-recording Magnetographs are in constant operation 
as heretofore, also under his charge; and the photographic 
department connected with these instruments remains under 
the charge of Mr. Page. 


2. Meteorological Work.—The meteorological work of the 
Observatory continues in the charge of Mr. Baker. 

Since the Exeter Meeting, 150 Barometers have been verified, 
and 30 have been rejected ; 1,160 Thermometers and 103 Hydro- 
meters have likewise been verified. Nineteen Standard Ther- 
mometers have been constructed for Prof. Tait, and two for the 
Meteorological Ottice. 

The self-recording meteorological instruments now in work 
at Kew will be again mentioned in the second division of this 
Report. These are in the charge of Mr. Baker, the photography 
being superintended by Mr. Page. 

3. Photoheliograph.—The Kew Heliograph, in charge of Mr. 
Warren De La Rue, continues to be worked in a satisfactory 
manner. During the past year 351 pictures have been taken 
on 237 days. 

It was considered desirable that six prints should be obtained 
from each of the negatives of the sun-pictures taken at the 
Observatory during the whole time that the Photoheliograph 
should remain at work, which will probably be from February, 
1862, to February, 1872. 

In order to accomplish this, an outlay of 120/., spread over 
two years, was found to be necessary, and this sum has been 
voted from the Donation Fund of the Royal Society. 

A large number of these prints has already been obtained, 
and it is proposed to preseat complete sets to the following 
institutions:—The Royal Astronomical Society, the Imperial 
Academy of Paris, the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, 
the Royal Society of Berlin, the Smithsonian Institution, 
United States, leaving one set for the Royal Society. 

A paper embodying the positions and areas of the sun- 
groups observed at Kew during the years 1864, 1865 and 1866, 
as well as fortnightly values of the spotted solar area from 1832 
to 1868, has been communicated to the Royal Society by Messrs. 
Warren De La Rue, Stewart and Loewy. 

This paper is in the course of publication in the Philosophical 
Transactions, and will shortly be distributed. 

A Table exhibiting the number of sun-spots recorded at Kew 
during the year 1869, after the manner of Hofrath Schwabe, 
has been communicated to the Astronomical Society, and 
published in their Monthly Notices. 

M. Otto Struve, Director of the Imperial Observatory at 
Pulkowa, visited England in the month of August last. He 
brought with him, for the Kew Observatory, some sun-pictures 
made at Wilna with the photoheliograph, which, it will be 
recollected, was made some years ago, under the direction of 
Mr. De La Rue, by Mr. Dallmeyer. This instrument combines 
several important improvements on the original Kew model, 
the value of which is forcibly brought out in the superior defi- 
nition of the Wilna sun-pictures. As, however, the series of 
the ten-yearly record at Kew was commenced with the instru- 
ment as originally constructed, it was not deemed desirable to 
alter it in any way until the series had been completed and 
reduced, and the corrections for optical distortion ascertained 
and applied. In the event of the sun-work being continued 
after 1872, it will be desirable to do so with anew and improved 
heliograph. 

M. O. Struve proposed to exchange the complete series of 
pictures obtained at Wilna for that made at Kew. He also 








stated that it is contemplated to erect a second heliograph 
at the Central Observatory at Pulkowa. 

4. Miscellaneous Work.—A few experiments have been made 
on the rotation of a disc in vacuo. By'an arrangement devised 
by Mr. Beckley, a very perfect carbonic-acid vacuum has been 
obtained, the residual pressure being 0:02 inch, as indicated 
by a mercurial gauge with a contracted tube; but it was 
believed that the vacuum was even more perfect. 

A dise of paper and one of ebonite gave very sensible heat 
effects in such a vacuum, and it was hoped that the experi- 
ments might have been satisf: ‘ily completed; but while 
they were in progress the pressure of the outer atmosphere 
shattered the receiver into a number of pieces, fortunately 
without any injury to the experimenters. 

Another receiver has now been made, and it is purposed in 
future to use it with a cover. 

A Transit instrument has been lent to Mr. G. J. Symonds, 
and one Sextant has been verified. 


(B) Work pDoNE At Kew, AS THE CENTRAL OBSERVATORY 
OF THE METEOROLOGICAL COMMITTEE. 

It is stated in the Report for 1867 that the Meteorological 
Committee had appointed Mr. Balfour Stewart as their Secre- 
tary, on the understanding that he should, with the concur- 
rence of the Kew Committee, retain his office of Superintendent 
of the Kew Observatory. 

On the 8th of October, 1869, Mr. Stewart resigned his appoint- 
ment as Secretary to the Meteorological Committee and Direc- 
tor of their Central Observatory—a step which took effect on 
the 31st of March, 1870, and which was followed by a modifi- 
cation of the relation between the two Committees. 

The Meteorological Committee, at their meeting on the 12th 
of November, 1869, resolved that they were prepared to make 
the following proposals to the Council of the British Associa- 
tion :— 

I. That Kew be continued as one of the ordinary self-record- 
ing observatories, in which case the Committee would be pre- 
pared to allot to it annually 250/.; or, 

Il. In addition to the foregoing work, that Kew be main- 
tained as the central observatory for examination of records 
and tabulations from all the other observatories, in which case 
the Committee will be prepared to allot a further annual sum 
of 4007. 

The Kew Committee, having been furnished with this reso- 
lution of the Meteorological Committee, resolved that it be 
recommended to the Council of the British Association that 
Kew be continued for the next two years as one of the ordinary 
self-recording observatories of the Meteorological Committee, 
that body allowing it annually 250/.; and that, in addition, it be 
maintained as the central observatory for the examination of 
the records and tabulations from all the other observatories, for 
the further sum of 400/. per annum. This arrangement was 
approved by the Council; and it was thereupon resolved by 
the Kew Committee that, out of the 650/. received from the 
Meteorological Committee, 200/. be given to Mr. Stewart for 
superintending the meteorological work of the Observatory ; 
this resolution to take effect after the 3lst of March, 1870. 

1. Work done at Kew, as one of the Observatories of the Meteor- 
ological Committee.—The Barograph, Thermograph and Anemo- 
graph furnished by the Meteorological Committee are kept in 
constant operation. Mr. Baker is in charge of these instru- 
ments. From the first two instruments traces in duplicate are 
obtained, one set being sent to the Meteorological Office and 
one retained at Kew; as regards the Anemograph, the original 
records are sent, while a copy by hand of these, on tracing- 
paper, is retained. The tabulations from the curves of the 
Kew instrument are made by Messrs. Baker, Page and Foster. 

2. Verification of Records.—The system of Checks, devised 
by the Kew Committee for testing the accuracy of the observa- 
tions made at the different observatories, continues to be fol- 
lowed, the only alteration being that the Kew staff, at the 
suggestion of the Meteorological Office, have undertaken to 
rule on the barograms and thermograms a set of zero lines, 
which are of great use in pantagraphic operations. 

Mr. Rigby continues to perform the main part of this work ; 
Mr. Baker, Meteorological Assistant, having the general super- 
intendence of the department. 

3. Occasional Assistance.—The Meteorological Committee 
have availed themselves of the permission to have the occa- 
sional services of Mr. Beckley, Mechanical Assistant at Kew; 
and he has lately been visiting the various observatories of the 
Meteorological Committee. 

The Self-recording Rain-gauge, mentioned in the last Report 
as having been devised by Mr. Beckley, has been adopted by 
the Meteorological Committee, and instruments of this kind 
are at present being constructed for their various observa- 
tories. 

The staff at Kew continue to make occasional absolute 
hygrometrical observations by means of Regnault’s instrument, 
with the view of testing the accuracy of the method of deduc- 
ing the dew-point from the observations with the dry and wet 
bulb thermometers. 

Two erections have been made in the grounds adjoining the 
Observatory ; and on one of these a large Robinson’s anemo- 
meter is placed, while a small instrument of the same kind is 
placed on the other. 

By this means the indications of the large and those of the 
small-sized instrument may be compared with each other. The 
cost of this experiment has been defrayed by the Meteorologi- 


cal Committee. 
J.P. GASSIOT, Chairman. 
Kew Observatory, September 9, 1870. 





Accounts of the Kew Committee of the British Association, 
from August 18, 1869, to September 14, 1870. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance from last account rie +% - £4616 4 
Received from the General Treasurer .. ee 600 0 0 
For the Verification of Meteorological Instruments : 

From the Meteorological Office ee es os 9 0 

From the Office of Standards .. ~.. ote 10 

From Opticians and others .. os ie 16 0 
For the Verification of Magnetical Instruments . : 


From the Meteorological Office :— 
Allowance for one year as one of the Obser- 
vatories of the Meteorological Committee 
Extra allowance to Kew as Central Observatory: 
From October 1st, 1869, to March 31st, 1870, 
at 2001. perannum .. ee oe -- 10 0 0 


2 

56 

5 

For the Construction of Standard Thermometers 20 
250 


f—} 





From April, 1869, to September 30th, 1870, at 


4001. perannum .. ae ee 200 0 0 

For Services of Assistants .. ea ‘a - 1710 0 
From Sale of Photographic Residues .. ee 417 1 
Deficiency made up by the Chairman i eo S21 % 
£1,575 11 0 


PAYMENTS. 
Salaries, &c. :— 
To B. Stewart, four quarters, ending 30th Sep- 
tember, 1870 Wea ila aide ded s 
Ditto, allowance for superintending work con- 
nected with the Meteorological Committee, 


from April 1st, 1870, to September 30th, 1870 100 0 0 
Ditto, allowance for petty travelling expenses .. 10 0 0 
G. Whipple, salary to quarter ending 30th Sep- 

tember, 1870 .. oe oe oe oe 125 0 0 
T. Baker... oe os és oe ae -- 100 0 0 
F. Page a an oe oe * es 70 00 
a “ee wee 
R. Beckley, salary from August 16th, 1869, to 

August 15th, 1870 .. ee ~ ‘0 130 0 0 
J. Foster, salary from June 5th, 1869, to Sep- 

tember 30th, 1870. . sa a: ie ~.» Bus 
A. Hill, salary from June 5th, 1869, to July 30th, 

1870 ‘2 ze ey ss P. os 2812 0 

Apparatus, materials, tools, &c. on a o GH 


Ironmonger, carpenter, and mason ads as 

Printing, stationery, books, postage, &c. .. 

Gas and coals . oe ee nie o 

House expenses, chandlery, &c. ee 

Porterage and petty expenses i os 

Meteorological work done at extra hours... nis 

Magnetical tabulations done by supernumerary 
assistants .. nv ee - ee oe 

Rent of land attached to Observatory 


~ 

Bra 
a 

woe 

- 

COR OSHHH 


£1,575 11 0 


Examined with the vouchers and found correct. 
August 29th, 1870. W. J. SuytTueE, Colonel. 


The Treasurer’s Report was next read :— 


The General Treasurer's Account, 
From August 18, 1869 (commencement of Exeter Meeting), 
to September 14, 1870 (Liverpool). 
RECEIPTS. 
To balance brought from last Account .. a | 
Life Compositions at Exeter Meeting and since 


0 
0 
Annual Subscriptions ditto ditto .. -» 61819 7 
Associates’ Tickets ditto ditto oe 678 0 0 
Ladies’ Tickets ditto ditto .. - 600 0 0 
Dividends on Stock +e os oe 228 2 6 
Sale of Publications, viz. :— 
Reports - ii ae os «- 3015 4 
Index, Catalogue of Stars, &c. sa ae 7 510 
Sale of Consols ae oe és -- 4683 6 0 
Per Dr. Percival Wright, being the balance of a 
grant made for investigating the North Greensand 
Fauna and Flora, but not used ia ok 7418 6 
Per Colonel Sykes, being the balance of a grant 
made to the Balloon Committee, but not used .. 38 5 0 


£3,199 13 9 
PAYMENTS. 
Expenses of Exeter Meeting, also sundry Printing, 
Binding, Advertising, and incidental Petty Ex- 


nses - aa ae oe -. £358 13 
Printing, Engraving, and Binding Report of 38th 


Con wo 


Meeting (Norwich) ba ate im 660 
On Account of Report of 39th Meeting (Exeter) 26 14 
Salaries, for one year be os oe 350 0 
Grants made at Exeter Meeting, viz. :— 
Maintaining the Establishment of Kew Observa- 
tory .. A : oe oe 00 
Metrical Committee .. sé oe oo BOD 
Zoological Record am os Pe 100 0 0 
For Committee on— 
Marine Fauna eas Po oe - 2 00 
Earsin Fishes .. a oe oe 10 0 0 
Chemical Nature of Cast Iron .. oe - 8000 
Luminous Meteors és oe oo 30 0 0 
Heat in the Blood as es os - 600 
British Rainfall .. - 7m os 100 0 0 
Thermal Conductivity of Iron, &c. ee oo BOS 
British Fossil Corals eS oe oe 50 0 0 
Kent’s Hole Explorations ee oe - 1500 0 0 
Scottish Earthquakes os en oe 400 
Bagshot Leaf-Beds - ra . 1600 
Fossil Flora oe ee es oe 25 0 0 
Tidal Observations .. oe ee -- 100 0 0 
Underground Temperature oe oe 50 0 0 
Kiltorcan Quarries Fossils és o - 2 00 
Mountain Limestone Fossils os oe 25 00 
Utilization of Sewage oe 50 0 0 
Organic Chemical Compounds 30 0 0 
Onny River Sediments o's oe 300 
Mechanical Equivalent of Heat .. se 50 0 0 


Balance at London and Westminster : 
Bank .. o = -. £23018 6 
Ditto in hands of General Treasurer a6 9 
232 5 8 
£3,199 13 9 











Prof. Hirst announced a legacy of 100/. from 
Mr. A. Robb. ; 

The evening meeting took place in the Philhar- 
monic Hall, which is a very large building, and 
was completely filled. Large numbers of ladies 
were present to hear Prof. Huxley’s address, which 
was written in the best taste, devoid of any sen- 
tences obnoxious to the most sensitive audience : 
it was at once abstruse and popular; but the two 
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conditions were combined in language perfectly 
intelligible to every one. It was as follows :— 


The President's Address. 


My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—It has long 
been the custom for the newly-installed President 
of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science to take advantage of the elevation of the 
position in which the suffrages of his colleagues 
had, for the time, placed him, and, casting his eyes 
around the horizon of the scientific world, to report 
to them what could be seen from his watch-tower ; 
in what directions the multitudinous divisions of 
the noble army of the improvers of natural know- 
ledge were marching ; what important strongholds 
of the great enemy of us all, Ignorance, had been 
recently captured ; and, also, with due impartiality, 
to mark where the advanced posts of science had 
been driven in, or a long-continued siege had made 
no progress. 

I propose to endeavour to follow this ancient 
precedent, in a manner suited to the limitations 
of my knowledge and of my capacity. I shall not 
presume to attempt a panoramic survey of the 
world of Science, nor even to give a sketch of what 
is doing in the one great province of Biology, with 
some portions of which my ordinary occupations 
render me familiar. But I shall endeavour to put 
before you the history of the rise and progress of a 
single biological doctrine ; and I shall try to give 
some notion of the fruits, both intellectual and 
practical, which we owe, directly or indirectly, to 
the working out, by seven generations of patient 
and laborious investigators, of the thought which 
arose, more than two centuries ago, in the mind of 
a sagacious and observant Italian naturalist. 

It is a matter of every-day experience that it is 
difficult to prevent many articles of food from 
becoming covered with mould ; that fruit, sound 
enough to all appearance, often contains grubs at 
the core ; that meat, left to itself in the air, is apt 
to putrefy and swarm with maggots. Even ordinary 
water, if allowed to stand in an open vessel, sooner 
or later becomes turbid and full of living matter. 

The philosophers of antiquity, interrogated as to 
the cause of these phenomena, were provided with 
a ready and a plausible answer. It did not enter 
their minds even to doubt that these low forms of 
life were generated in the matters in which they 
made their appearance. Lucretius, who had drunk 
deeper of the scientific spirit than any poet of 
ancient or modern times except Goethe, intends to 
speak as a philosopher, rather than as a poet, when 
he writes that “with good reason the earth has 
gotten the name of mother, since all things are 
produced out of the earth, And many living 
creatures, even now, spring out of the earth, taking 
form by the rains and the heat of the sun.” The 
axiom of ancient science, “that the corruption of 
one thing is the birth of another,” had its popular 
embodiment in the notion that a seed dies before 
the young plant springs from it ; a belief so wide- 
spread and so fixed, that Saint Paul appeals to it 
in one of the most splendid outbursts of his fervid 
eloquence :—“ Thou fool, that which thou sowest 
is not quickened, except it die.” (1 Corinthians, 
xv. 36.) The proposition that life may, and does, 
proceed from that which has no life, then, was held 
alike by the philosophers, the poets, and the people, 
of the most enlightened nations, eighteen hundred 

ears ago ; and it remained the accepted doctrine of 
earned and unlearned Europe, through the Middle 
Ages, down even to the seventeenth century. 

It is commonly counted among the many merits 
of our great countryman, Harvey, that he was the 
first to declare the opposition of fact to venerable 
authority in this, as in other matters; but I can 
discover no justification for this wide-spread notion. 
After careful search through the ‘ Exercitationes 
de Generatione,’ the most that appears clear to me 
is, that Harvey believed all animals and plants to 
spring from what he terms a “primordiwm vege- 
tale,” a phrase which may now-a-days be rendered 
“a vegetative germ”; and this, he says, is “ ovi- 
forme,” or “egg-like”; not, he is careful to add, 
that it necessarily has the shape of an egg, but 
because it has the constitution and nature of one, 








That this “primordiwm oviforme” must needs, in 
all cases, proceed from a living parent is nowhere 
expressly maintained by Harvey, though such an 
opinion may be thought to be implied in one or 
two passages ; while, on the other hand, he does, 
more than once, use language which is consistent 
only with a full belief in spontaneous or equivocal 
generation. In fact, the main concern of Harvey’s 
wonderful little treatise is not with generation, in 
the physiological sense, at all, but with development ; 
and his great object_is the establishment of the 
doctrine of Epigenesis. 

The first distinct enunciation of the hypothesis 
that all living matter has sprung from pre-existing 
living matter, came from a contemporary, though a 
junior, of Harvey, a native of that country, fertile 
in men great in all departments of human activity, 
which was to intellectual Europe, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, what Germany is in 
the nineteenth. It was in Italy, and from Italian 
teachers, that Harvey received the most important 
part of his scientific education. And it was a 
student trained in the same schools, Francesco 
Redi—a man of the widest knowledge and most 
versatile abilities, distinguished alike as scholar, 
poet, physician, and naturalist, — who, just 202 
years ago, published his ‘ Esperienze intorno alla 
Generazione deg!’ Insetti,’ and gave to the world 
the idea, the growth of which it is my purpose to 
trace. Redi’s book went through five editions in 
twenty years; and the extreme simplicity of his 
experiments, and the clearness of his arguments, 
gained for his views, and for their consequences, 
almost universal acceptance. 

Redi did not trouble himself much with specula- 
tive considerations, but attacked particular cases 
of what was supposed to be “ spontaneous genera- 
tion” experimentally. Here are dead animals, or 
pieces of meat, says he; I expose them to the air 
in hot weather, and in a few days they swarm with 
maggots. You tell me that these are generated in 
the dead flesh; but if I put similar bodies, while 
quite fresh, into a jar, and tie some fine gauze over 
the top of the jar, not a maggot makes its appear- 
ance, while the dead substances, nevertheless, 
putrefy just in the same way as before. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the maggots are not generated by 
the corruption of the meat; and that the cause of 
their formation must be a something which is 
kept away by gauze. But gauze will not keep away 
aériform bodies, or fluids. This something must, 
therefore, exist in the form of solid particles too 
big to get through the gauze. Nor is one long left 
in doubt what these solid particles are; for the 
blow-flies, attracted by the odour of the meat, swarm 
round the vessel, and, urged by a powerful but, in 
this case, misleading instinct, lay eggs, out of which 
maggots are immediately hatched, upon the gauze. 
The conclusion, therefore, is unavoidable; the mag- 
gots are not generated by the meat, but the eggs 
which give rise to them are brought through the 
air by the flies. 

These experiments seem almost childishly simple, 
and one wonders how it was that no one ever 
thought of them before. Simple as they are, how- 
ever, they are worthy of the most careful study, for 
every piece of experimental work since done, in 
regard to this subject, has been shaped upon the 
model furnished by the Italian philosopher. As the 
results of his experiments were the same, however 
varied the nature of the materials he used, it is not 
wonderful that there arose in Redi’s mind a pre- 
sumption, that in all such cases of the seeming pro- 
duction of life from dead matter, the real explana- 
tion was the introduction of living germs from 
without into that dead matter—(Redi, Esperienze, 
pp. 14-16). And thus the hypothesis that living 
matter always arises by the agency of pre-existing 
living matter, took definite shape; and had hence- 
forward a right to be considered and a claim to be 
refuted, in each particular case, before the produc- 
tion of living matter in any other way could be 
admitted by careful reasoners. It will be necessary 
for me to refer to this hypothesis so frequently, 
that, to save circumlocution, I shall call it the 
hypothesis of Biogenesis; and I shall term the con- 
trary doctrine—that living matter may be produced 





by not living matter—the hypothesis of A big. 
genesis. 

In the seventeenth century, as I have said, the 
latter was the dominant view, sanctioned alike by 
antiquity and by authority; and it is interesting to 
observe that Redi did not escape the customary 
tax upon a discoverer, of having to defend himseif 
against the charge of impugning the authority of 
the Scriptures (Redi, 1. c. p.45, Esperienze, p. 120); 
for his adversaries declared that the generation of 
bees from the carcass of a dead lion is affirmed, in 
the Book of Judges, to have been the origin of the 
famous riddle with which Samson perplexed the 
Philistines: 

Out of the eater came forth meat, 
And out of the strong came forth sweetness, 

Against all odds, however, Redi, strong with 
the strength of demonstrable fact, did splendid 
battle for Biogenesis ; but it is remarkable that he 
held the doctrine in a sense which, if he had lived 
in these times, would have infallibly caused him 
to be classed among the defenders of “ spontaneous 
generation.” “Omne vivum ex vivo,” “no life 
without antecedent life,” aphoristically sums up 
Redi’s doctrine ; but he went no further. It is 
most remarkable evidenee of the philosophic 
caution and impartiality of his mind, that, although 
he had speculatively anticipated the manner in 
which grubs really are deposited in fruits and 
in the galls of plants, he deliberately admits that 
the evidence is insufficient to bear him out; and 
he therefore prefers the supposition that they are 
generated by a modification of the living substance 
of the plants themselves. Indeed, he regards these 
vegetable growths as organs, by means of which the 
plant gives rise to an animal, and looks upon this 
production of specific animals as the final cause of 
the galls and of, at any rate, some fruits. And he 
proposes to explain the occurrence of parasites 
within the animal body in the same way. 

It is of great importance to apprehend Redi’s 
position rightly; for the lines of thought he laid 
down for us are those upon which naturalists have 
been working ever since. Clearly he held Bio- 
genesis as against Abiogenesis; and I shall imme- 
diately proceed, in the first place, to inquire how 
far subsequent investigation has borne him out in 
so doing. 

But Redialso thought that there were two modes 
of Biogenesis. By the one method, which is that of 
common and ordinary occurrence, the living parent 
gives rise to offspring, which passes through the 
same cycle of changes as itself—like gives rise to 
like; and this has been termed Homogenesis. By 
the other mode, the living parent was supposed to 
give rise to offspring which passed through a totally 
different series of states from those exhibited by the 
parent, and did not return into the cycle of the 
parent: this is what ought to be called Hetero- 
genesis, the offspring being altogether, and perma- 
nently, unlike the parent. The term Heterogenesis, 
however, has unfortunately been used in a differ- 
ent sense, and M. Milne-Edwards has therefore 
substituted for it Xenogenesis, which means the 
generation of something foreign. After discussing 
Redi’s hypothesis of universal Biogenesis, then, 
I shall go on to ask how far the growth of science 
justifies his other hypothesis of Xenogenesis. 

The progress of the hypothesis of Biogenesis was 
triumphant and unchecked for nearly a century. 
The application of the microscope to anatomy, in 
the hands of Crew, Leeuwenhoek, Swammerdam, 
Lyonet, Vallisnieri, Reaumur, and other illustrious 
investigators of nature of that day, displayed such 
a complexity of organization in the lowest and 
minutest forms, and everywhere revealed such a 
prodigality of provision for their multiplication by 
germs of one sort or another, that the hypothesis of 
Abiogenesis began to appear not only untrue, but 
absurd; and, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when Needham and Buffon took up the 
question, it was almost universally discredited. 
(‘ Nouvelles Observations,’ p. 169 and 176.) 

But the skill of the microscope-makers of the 
eighteenth century soon reached its limit. A micro- 
scope magnifying 400 diameters was a chef-d’euvre 
of the opticians of that day ; and, at the same time, 
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by no means trustworthy. But a magnifying 
power of 400 diameters, even when definition 
reaches the exquisite perfection of our modern 
achromatic lenses, hardly suffices for the mere 
discernment of the smallest forms of life. A speck, 
only sth of an inch in diameter, has, at 10 inches 
from the eye, the same apparent size as an object 
1th of an inch in diameter, when magnified 400 
190) oe 5 
times ; but forms of living matter abound, the 
diameter of which is not more than 3,},th of an 
inch. A filtered infusion of hay, allowed to stand 
for two days, will swarm with living things, among 
which, any which reaches the diameter of a human 
red blood-corpuscle, or about y3;;th of an inch, is a 
giant. It is only by bearing these facts in mind, 
that we can deal fairly with the remarkable state- 
ments and speculations put forward by Buffon and 
Needham in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

When a portion of any animal or vegetable 
body is infused in water, it gradually softens and 
disintegrates ; and, as it does so, the water is found 
to swarm with minute active creatures, the so- 
called Infusorial Animalcules, none of which can 
be seen except by the aid of the microscope ; while 
alarge proportion belong to the category of smallest 
things of which I have spoken, and which must 
have all looked like mere dots and lines under the 
ordinary microscopes of the eighteenth century. 

Led by various theoretical considerations, which 
T cannot now discuss, but which looked promising 
enough in the lights of that day, Buffon and Need- 
ham doubted the applicability of Redi’s hypothesis 
to the infusorial animalcules, and Needham very 
properly endeavoured to put the question to an 
experimental test. He said to himself, if these 
infusorial animalecules come from germs, their 
germs must exist either in the substance infused, 
or in the water with which the infusion is made, 
or in the superjacent air. Now the vitality of all 
germs is destroyed by heat. Therefore, if I boil the 
infusion, cork it up carefully, cementing the cork 
over with mastic, and then heat the whole vessel 
by heaping hot ashes over it, I must needs kill 
whatever germs are present. Consequently, if 
Redi’s hypothesis hold good, when the infusion is 
taken away and allowed to cool, no animalcules 
ought to be developed init; whereas, if the animal- 
cules are not dependent on pre-existing germs, but 
are generated from the infused substance, they 
ought, by-and-bye, to make their appearance. Need- 
ham found that, under the circumstances in which 
he made his experiments, animalcules always did 
arise in the infusions, when a sufficient time had 
elapsed to allow for their development. 

In much of his work Needham was associated 
with Buffon, and the results of their experiments 
fitted in admirably with the great French natural- 
ist’s hypothesis of “organic molecules,” according 
to which, life is the indefeasible property of certain 
indestructible molecules of matter, which exist in 
all living things, and have inherent activities by 
which they are distinguished from not living 
matter. Each individual living organism is formed 
by their temporary combination. They stand to 
it in the relation of the particles of water to a cas- 
cade or a whirlpool; or to a mould, into which the 
water is poured. The form of the organism is thus 
determined by the reaction between external con- 
ditions and the inherent activities of the organic 
molecules of which it is composed; and, as the 
stoppage of a whirlpool destroys nothing but a 
form, and leaves the molecules of the water, with 
all their inherent activities intact, so what we call 
the death and putrefaction of an animal or a plant 
is merely the breaking up of the form, or manner 
of association, of its constituent organic molecules, 
which are then set free as infusorial animalcules. 

It will be perceived that this doctrine is by no 
means identical with Abiogenesis, with which it is 
often confounded. On this hypothesis, a piece of 
beef or a handful of hay is dead only in a limited 
sense. The beef is dead ox, and the hay is dead 
grass; but the “organic molecules” of the beef or 
the hay are not dead, but are ready to manifest 
their vitality as soon as the bovine or herbaceous 
shrouds in which they are imprisoned are rent by 
the macerating action of water. The hypothesis, 








therefore, must be classified under Xenogenesis 
rather than under Abiogenesis. Such as it was, 
I think it will appear, to those who will be just 
enough to remember that it was propounded before 
the birth of modern chemistry and of the modern 
optical arts, to be a most ingenious and suggestive 
speculation. 

But the great tragedy of Science—the slaying 
of a beautiful hypothesis by an ugly fact—which 
is so constantly being enacted under the eyes of 
philosophers, was played, almost immediately, for 
the benefit of Buffon and Needham. 

Once more, an Italian, the Abbé Spallanzani, 
a worthy successor and representative of Redi in 
his acuteness, his ingenuity, and his learning, sub- 
jected the experiments and the conclusions of Need- 
ham to a searching criticism. It might be true that 
Needham’s experiments yielded results such as he 
had described, but did they bear out his arguments? 
Was it not possible, in the first place, that he had 
not completely excluded the air by his corks and 
mastic? And was it not possible, in the second 
place, that he had not sufficiently heated his infu- 
sions and the superjaceut air? Spallanzani joined 
issue with the English naturalist on both these 
pleas; and he showed that if, in the first place, the 
glass vessels in which the infusions were contained 
were hermetically sealed by fusing their necks, and 
if, in the second place, they were exposed to the 
temperature of boiling-water for three-quarters of 
an hour (see Spaljanzani, ‘Opere,’ vi. pp. 42 and 51), 
no animalcules ever made their appearance within 
them. It must be admitted that the experiments 
and arguments of Spallanzani furnish a complete 
and a crushing reply to those of Needham. But 
we all too often forget that it is one thing to refute 
a proposition, and another to prove the truth of a 
doctrine which implicitly, or explicitly, contradicts 
that proposition ; and the advance of science soon 
showed that though Needham might be quite 
wrong, it did not follow that Spallanzani was quite 
right. 

"Madien Chemistry, the birth of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, grew apace, and soon found 
herself face to face with the great problems which 
Biology had vainly tried to attack without her 
help. The discovery of oxygen led to the laying 
of the foundations of a scientific theory of respira- 
tion, and to an examination of the marvellous in- 
teractions of organic substances with oxygen. The 
presence of free oxygen appeared to be one of the 
conditions of the existence of life, and of those sin- 
gular changes in organic matters which are known 
as fermentation and putrefaction. The question of 
the generation of the infusory animacules thus 
passed into a new phase. For what might not 
have happened to the organic matter of the infu- 
sions, or to the oxygen of the air, in Spallarizani’s 
experiments? What security was there that the 
development of life which ought to have taken 
place had not been checked, or prevented, by these 
changes ? 

The battle had to be fought again. It was need- 
ful to repeat the experiments under conditions 
which would make sure that neither the oxygen of 
the air, nor the composition of the organic matter, 
was altered, in such a manner as to interfere with 
the existence of life. 

Schulze and Schwann took up the question from 
this point of view in 1836 and 1837. The passage 
of air through red-hot glass tubes, or through strong 
sulphuric acid, does not alter the proportion of its 
oxygen, while it must needs arrest, or destroy, any 
organic matter which may be contained in the air. 
These experimenters, therefore, contrived arrange- 
ments by which the only air which should come 
into contact with a boiled infusion should be 
such as had either passed through red-hot tubes 
or through strong sulphuric acid. The result 
which they obtained was that an infusion so 
treated developed no living things, while if the 
same infusion was afterwards exposed to the air 
such things appeared rapidly and abundantly. 
The accuracy of these experiments has been alter- 
nately denied and affirmed. Supposing them to 
be accepted, however, all that they really proved 
was, that the treatment to which the air was sub- 








jected destroyed something that was essential to 
the development of life in the infusion. This 
“something” might be gaseous, fluid, or solid ; 
that it consisted of germs remained only an hypo- 
thesis of greater or less probability. 

Contemporaneously with these investigations a 
remarkable discovery was made by Cagniard de 
La Tour. He found that common yeast is composed 
of a vast accumulation of minute plants. The fer- 
mentation of must, or of wort, in the fabrication of 
wine and of beer, is always accompanied by the 
rapid growth and multiplication of these Torule. 
Thus fermentation, in so far as it was accompanied 
by the development of microscopical organisms 
in enormous numbers, became assimilated to the 
decomposition of an infusion of ordinary animal or 
vegetable matter ; and it was an obvious suggestion 
that the organisms were, in some way or other, the 
causes both of fermentation and of putrefaction. 
The chemists, with Berzelius and Liebig at their 
head, at first laughed this idea to scorn; but in 
1843, a man then very young, who has since per- 
formed the unexampled feat of attaining to high 
eminence alike in Mathematics, Physics and Phy- 
siology,—I speak of the illustrious Helmholtz,— 
reduced the matter to the test of experiment by a 
method alike elegant and conclusive. Helmholtz 
separated a putrefying, or fermenting liquid, from 
one which was simply putrescible, or fermentable, 
by a membrane, which allowed the fluids to pass 
through and become intermixed, but stopped the 
passage of solids. The result was, that while the 
putrescible, or the fermentable, liquids became 
impregnated with the results of the putrescence, or 
fermentation, which was going on on the other side 
of the membrane, they neither putrefied (in the 
ordinary way) nor fermented ; nor were any of the 
organisms which abounded in the fermenting, or 
putrefying, liquid generated in them. Therefore, 
the cause of the development of these organisms 
must lie in something which cannot pass through 
membrane; and as Helmholtz’s investigations were 
long antecedent to Graham’s researches upon 
colloids, his natural conclusion was, that the agent 
thus intercepted must be a solid material. In point 
of fact, Helmholtz’s experiments narrowed the issue 
to this: that which excites fermentation and — 
faction, and at the same time gives rise to living 
forms in a fermentable, or putrescible, fluid, is not 
a gas and is not a diffusible fluid; therefore it is 
either a colloid, or it is matter divided into very 
minute solid particles. 

The researches of Schroeder and Dusch in 1854, 
and of Schroeder alone, in 1859, cleared up this 
point by experiments which are simply refinements 
upon those of Redi. A lump of cotton-wool is, 
physically speaking, a pile of many thicknesses of 
a very fine gauze, the fineness of the meshes of which 
depends upon the closeness of the compression of 
the wool. Now, Schroeder and Dusch found, that, 
in the case of all the putrefiable materials which 
they used (except milk and yolk of egg), an infusion 
boiled, and then allowed to come into contact with 
no air but such as had been filtered through cotton- 
wool, neither putrefied nor fermented, nor developed 
living forms. It is hard to imagine what the fine 
sieve formed by the cotton-wool could have stopped 
except minute solid particles. Still the evidence 
was incomplete until it had been positively shown, 
first, that ordinary air does contain such particles ; 
and, secondly, that filtration through cotton-wool 
arrests these particles and allows only physically 
pure air to pass. This demonstration has been 
furnished within the last year by the remarkable 
experiments of Prof. Tyndall. It has been a com- 
mon objection of Abiogenists that, if the doctrine 
of Biogeny is true, the air must be thick with 
germs; and they regard this as the height of 
absurdity. But Nature occasionally is exceedingly 
unreasonable, and Prof. Tyndall has proved that 
this particular absurdity may nevertheless be a 
reality. He has demonstrated that ordinary air is 
no better than a sort of stirabout of excessively 
minute solid particles; that these particles are 
almost wholly destructible by heat ; and that they 
are strained off, and the air rendered optically pure, 
by being passed through cotton-wool. 
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But it remains yet in the order of logic, though 
not of history, to show that, among these solid 
destructible particles, there really do exist germs 
capable of giving rise to the development of living 
forms in suitable menstrua. This piece of work 
was done by M. Pasteur in those beautiful re- 
searches which will ever render his name famous, 
and which, in spite of all attacks upon them, appear 
to me now, as they did seven years ago (‘ Lectures 
to Working Men on the Causes of the Phenomena 
of Organic Nature,’ 1863), to be models of accurate 
experimentation and logical reasoning. He strained 
air through cotton-wool, and found, as Schroeder 
and Dusch had done, that it contained nothing 
competent to give rise to the development of life 
in fluids highly fitted for that purpose. But the 
important further links in the chain of evidence 
added by Pasteur are three. In the first place, he 
subjected to microscopic examination the cotton- 
wool which had served as strainer, and found that 
sundry bodies, clearly recognizable as germs, were 
among the solid particles strained off. Secondly, 
he proved that these germs were competent to give 
rise to living forms by simply sowing them in a 
solution fitted for their development. And, thirdly, 
he showed that the incapacity of air strained through 
cotton-wool to give rise to life was not due to any 
occult change effected in constituents of the air by 
the wool, by proving that the cotton-wool might 
be dispensed with altogether, and perfectly free 
access left between the exterior air and that in the 
experimental flask. If the neck of the flask is drawn 
out into a tube and bent downwards, and if, after 
the contained fluid has been carefully boiled, the 
tube is heated sufficiently to destroy any germs 
which may be present in the air which enters as 
the fluid cools, the apparatus may be left to itself 
for any time, and no life will appear in the fluid. 
The reason is plain. Although there is free com- 
munication between the atmosphere laden with 
- and the germless air in the flask, contact 

etween the two takes place only in the tube; and 
as the germs cannot full upwards, and there are no 
currents, they never reach the interior of the flask. 
But if the tube be broken short off where it pro- 
ceeds from the flask, and free access be thus given 
to germs falling vertically out of the air, the fluid, 
which has remained clear and desert for months, 
becomes, in a few days, turbid and full of life. 

These experiments have been repeated over and 
over again by independent observers with entire 
success; and there is one very simple mode of 
seeing the facts for oneself, which I may as well 
describe. 

Prepare a solution (much used by M. Pasteur, 
and often called “ Pasteur’s solution”) composed of 
water with tartrate of ammonia, sugar, and yeast- 
ash dissolved therein. Infusion of hay, treated in 
the same way, yields similar results; but as it con- 
tains organic matter, the argument which follows 
cannot be based upon it. Divide it into three 
portions in as many flasks; boil all three for a 
quarter of an hour; and, while the steam is passing 
out, stop the neck of one with a large plug of 
cotton-wool, so that this also may be thoroughly 
steamed. Now set the flasks aside to cool, and, 
when their contents are cold, add to one of the 
open ones a drop of filtered infusion of hay which 
has stood for twenty-four hours, and is consequently 
full of the active and excessively minute organisms 
known as Bacteria. In a couple of days of ordinary 
warm weather, the contents of this flask will be 
milky, from the enormous multiplication of Bac- 
teria. The other flask, open and exposed to the 
air, will, sooner or later, become milky with Bac- 
teria, and patches of mould may appear in it; while 
the liquid in the flask, the neck of which is plugged 
with cotton-wool, will remain clear for an indefinite 
time. I have sought in vain for any explanation of 
these facts, except the obvious one, that the air 
contains germs competent to give rise to Bacteria, 
such as those with which the first solution has been 
knowingly and purposely inoculated, and to the 
mould Fungi. And I have not yet been able to 
meet with any advocate of Abiogenesis who seri- 
ously maintains that the atoms of sugar, tartrate 
of ammonia, yeast-ash and water, under no influ- 





ence but that of free access of air and the ordinary 
temperature, re-arrange themselves and give rise 
to the protoplasm of Bacterium. But the alter- 
native is to admit that these Bacteria arise from 
germs in the air; and, if they are thus propagated, 
the burden of proof, that other like forms are gene- 
rated in a different manner, must rest with the 
assertor of that proposition. 

To sum up the effect of this long chain of evi- 
dence :— 

It is demonstrable, that a fluid eminently fit for 
the development of the lowest forms of life, but 
which contains neither germs nor any protein com- 
pound, gives rise to living things in great abun- 
dance, if it is exposed to ordinary air; while no 
such development takes place if the air with which 
it is in contact is mechanically freed from the solid 
particles, which ordinarily float in it, and which 
may be made visible by appropriate means. 

It is demonstrable, that the great majority of 
these particles are destructible by heat, and that 
some of them are germs, or living particles, capable 
of giving rise to the same forms of life as those 
which appear when the fluid is exposed to unpuri- 
fied air. 

It is demonstrable, that inoculation of the ex- 
perimental fluid with a drop of liquid known to 
contain living particles, gives rise to the same 
phenomena as exposure to unpurified air. 

And it is further certain that these living par- 
ticles are so minute that the assumption of their 
suspension in ordinary air presents not the slightest 
difficulty. On the contrary, considering their light- 
ness and the wide diffusion of the organisms which 
produce them, it is impossible to conceive that 
they should not be suspended in the atmosphere 
in myriads. 

Thus the evidence, direct and indirect, in favour 
of Biogenesis for all known forms of life must, 
I think, be admitted to be of great weight. 

On the other side, the sole assertions worthy of 
attention are, that hermetically sealed fluids, which 
have been exposed to great and long-continued 
heat, have sometimes exhibited living forms of low 
organization when they have been opened. 

The first reply that suggests itself is the proba- 
bility that there must be some error about these 
experiments, because they are performed on an 
enormous scale every day, with quite contrary 
results. Meat, fruits, vegetables, the very mate- 
rials of the most fermentable and putrescible infu- 
sions, are preserved to the extent, I suppose I may 
say, of thousands of tons every year, by a method 
which is a mere application of Spallanzani’s expe- 
riment. The matters to be preserved are well 
boiled in a tin case provided with a small hole, 
and this hole is soldered up when all the air in the 
case has been replaced by steam. By this method 
they may be kept for years, without putrefying, 
fermenting or getting mouldy. Now this is not 
because oxygen is excluded, inasmuch as it is now 
proved that free oxygen is not necessary for either 
fermentation or putrefaction. It is not because 
the tins are exhausted of air, for Vibriones and 
Bacteria live, as Pasteur has shown, without air or 
free oxygen. It is not because the boiled meats 
or vegetables are not putrescible or fermentable, 
as those who have had the misfortune to be in a 
ship supplied with unskilfully closed tins well 
know. What is it, therefore, but the exclusion of 
germs? I think that Abiogenists are bound to 
answer this question before they ask us to consider 
new experiments of precisely the same order. 

And in the next place, if the results of the expe- 
riments I refer to are really trustworthy, it by no 
means follows that Abiogenesis has taken place. 
The resistance of living matter to heat is known 
to vary within considerable limits, and to depend, 
to some extent, upon the chemical and pbysical 
qualities of the surrounding medium. But if, in 
the present state of science, the alternative is 
offered us, either germs can stand a greater heat 
than has been supposed, or the molecules of dead 
matter, for no valid or intelligible reason that is 
assigned, are able to re-arrange themselves into 
living bodies, exactly such as can be demonstrated 
to be frequently produced in another way, I cannot 





understand how choice can be, even for a moment 
doubtful. : 

But though I cannot express this conviction of 
mine too strongly, I must carefully guard myself 
against the supposition that I intend to suggest 
that no such thing as Abiogenesis ever has taken 
place in the past, or ever will take place in the 
future. With organic chemistry, molecular physics 
and physiology yet in their infancy, and every day 
making prodigious strides, I think it would be the 
height of presumption for any man to say that the 
conditions under which matter assumes the proper- 
ties we call “vital” may not, some day, be arti- 
ficially brought together. All I feel justified in 
affirming is, that I see no reason for believing that 
the feat has been performed yet. 

And, looking back through the prodigious vista 
of the past, I find no record of the commencement 
of life, and therefore I am devoid of any means of 
forming a definite conclusion as to the conditions 
of its appearance. Belief, in the scientific sense of 
the word, is a serious matter, and needs strong 
foundations. To say, therefore, in the admitted 
absence of evidence, that I have any belief as to 
the mode in which the existing forms of life have 
originated, would be using words in a wrong sense, 
But expectation is permissible where belief is not; 
and if it were given me to look beyond the abyss 
of geologically recorded time to the still more 
remote period when the earth was passing through 
physical and chemical conditions, which it can no 
more see again than a man may recall his infancy, 
I should expect to be a witness of the evolution of 
living protoplasm from not living matter. I should 
expect to see it appear under forms of great sim- 
plicity, endowed, like existing Fungi, with the 
power of determining the formation of new proto- 
plasm from such matters as ammonium carbonates, 
oxalates and tartrates, alkaline and earthy phos- 
phates, and water, without the aid of light. That 
is the expectation to which analogical reasoning 
leads me; but I beg you once more to recollect 
that I have no right to call my opinion anything 
but an act of philosophical faith. 

So much for the history of the progress of Redi’s 
great doctrine of Biogenesis, which appears to me, 
with the limitations I have expressed, to be vic- 
torious along the whole line at the present day. 

As regards the second problem offered to us by 
Redi, whether Xenogenesis obtains, side by side 
with Homogenesis; whether, that is, there exist 
not only the ordinary living things, giving rise to 
offspring which run through the same cycle as 
themselves, but also others, producing offspring 
which are of a totally different character from 
themselves, the researches of two centuries have 
led to a different result. That the grubs found in 
galls are no product of the plants on which the 
galls grow, but are the result of the introduction 
of the eggs of insects into the substance of these 
plants, was made out by Vallisnieri, Reaumur, 
and others, before the end of the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The tapeworms, bladderworms 
and flukes continued to be a stronghold of the advo- 
cates of Xenogenesis for a much longer period. 
Indeed, it is only within the last thirty years that 
the splendid patience of Von Siebold, Van Beneden, 
Leuckart, Kuchenmeister, and other helmintho- 
logists, has succeeded in tracing every such para- 
site, often through the strangest wanderings and 
metamorphoses, to an egg derived from a parent 
actually or potentially like itself; and the tendency 
of inquiries elsewhere has all been in the same 
direction. A plant may throw off bulbs, but these, 
sooner or later, give rise to seeds or spores, which 
develope into the original form. A polype may 
give rise to Medusz, or a pluteus to an Echinoderm, 
but the Medusa and the Echinoderm give rise to 
eggs which produce polypes or plutei, and they are 
therefore only stages in the cycle of life of the 
species. 

But if we turn to Pathology, it offers us some 
remarkable approximations to true Xenogenesis. 

As I have already mentioned, it has been known 
since the time of Vallisnieri and of Reaumur that 
galls in plants and tumours in cattle are caused by 
insects, which lay their eggs in those parts of the 
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animal or vegetable frame of which these morbid 
structures are outgrowths. Again, it is a matter 
of familiar experience to everybody that mere 

ressure on the skin will give rise to a corn. Now 
the gall, the tumour, and the corn are parts of the 
living body, which have become, to a certain de- 

ee, independent and distinct organisms. ‘Under 
the influence of certain external conditions, ele- 
ments of the body, which should have developed 
in due subordination to its general plan, set up for 
themselves, and apply the nourishment which they 
receive to their own purposes. 

From such innocent productions as corns and 
warts there are all gradations to the serious tumours 
which, by their mere size and the mechanical ob- 
struction they cause, destroy the organism out of 
which they are developed; while, finally, in those 
terrible structures known as cancers, the abnormal 
growth has acquired powers of reproduction and 
multiplication, and is only morphologically distin- 
guishable from the parasitic worm, the life of which 
is neither more nor less closely bound up with that 
of the infested organism. 

If there were a kind of diseased structure, the 
histological elements of which were capable of main- 
taining a separate and independent existence out 
of the body, it seems to me that the shadowy boun- 
dary between morbid growth and Xenogenesis 
would be effaced. And I am inclined to think that 
the progress of discovery has almost brought us to 
this point already. I have been favoured by Mr. 
Simon with an early copy of the last published of 
the valuable ‘ Reports on the Public Health, which, 
in his capacity of their Medical Officer, he annually 
presents to the Lords of the Privy Council. The 
Appendix to this Report contains an introductory 
essay ‘On the Intimate Pathology of Contagion,’ 
by Dr. Burdon Sanderson, which is one of the 
clearest, most comprehensive, and well-reasoned 
discussions of a great question which has come 
under my notice for a long time. I refer you to 
it for details and for the authorities for the state- 
ments I am about to make. 

You are familiar with what happens in vaccina- 
tion. A minute cut is made in the skin, and an 
infinitesimal quantity of vaccine matter is inserted 
into the wound. Within a certain time, a vesicle 
appears in the place of the wound, and the fluid 
which distends this vesicle is vaccine matter, in 
quantity a hundred or a thousand-fold that which 
was originally inserted. Now what has taken place 
in the course of this operation? Has the vaccine 
matter by its irritative property produced a mere 
blister, the fluid of which has the same irritative 
property? Or does the vaccine matter contain 
living particles, which have grown and multiplied 
where they have been planted? The observations 
of M. Chauveau, extended and confirmed by Dr. 
Sanderson himself, appear to leave no doubt upon 
this head. Experiments, similar in principle to 
those of Helmholtzon fermentation and putrefaction, 
have proved that the active element in the vaccine 
iymph is non-diffusible, and consists of minute 
particles not exceeding 5535; of an inch in diameter, 
which are made visible in the lymph by the micro- 
scope. Similar experiments have proved that two 
of the most destructive of epizootic diseases, sheep- 
pox and glanders, are also dependent for their 
existence and their propagation upon extremely 
small living solid particles, to which the title of 
microzymes is applied. An animal suffering under 
either of these terrible diseases is a source of 
infection and contagion to others, for precisely the 
same reason as a tub of fermenting beer is capable 
of propagating its fermentation by “infection,” or 
“contagion,” to fresh wort. In both cases it is the 
solid living particles which are efficient ; the liquid 
in which they float, and at the expense of which 
they live, being altogether passive. 

Now arises the question, are these microzymes 
the results of Homogenesis, or of Xenogenesis; are 
they capable, like the Jorule of yeast, of arising 
only by the development of pre-existing germs ; or 
may they be, like the constituents of a nut-gall, 
the results of a modification and individualization 
of the tissues of the body in which they are found, 
resulting from the operation of certain conditions ? 





Are they parasites in the zoological sense, or are 
they merely, what Virchow has called “ heterologous 
growths”? It is obvious that this question has the 
most profound importance, whether we look at it 
from a practical, or from a theoretical, point of view. 
A parasite may be stamped out by destroying 
its germs, but a pathological product can only be 
annihilated by removing the conditions which give 
rise to it. 

It appears to me that this great problem will 
have to be solved for each zymotic disease separately, 
for analogy cuts two ways. I have dwelt upon the 
analogy of pathological modification, which is in 
favour of the xenogenetic origin of microzymes ; 
but I must now speak of the equally strong 
analogies in favour of the origin of such pestiferous 
particles by the ordinary process of the generation 
of like from like. 

It is, at present, a well-established fact that cer- 
tain diseases, both of plants and of animals, which 
have all the characters of contagious and infectious 
epidemics, are caused by minute organisms. The 
smut of wheat is a well-known instance of such a 
disease, and it cannot be doubted that the grape- 
disease and the potato-disease fall under’ the same 
category. Among animals, insects are wonderfully 
liable to the ravages of contagious and infectious 
diseases caused by microscopic Fungi. 

In autumn, it is not uncommon to see flies, 
motionless, upon a window-pane, with a sort of 
magic circle, in white, drawn round them. On 
microscopic examination, the magic circle is found 
to consist of innumerable spores, which have been 
thrown off in all directions by a minute fungus 
called Empusa musce, the spore-forming filaments 
of which stand out like a pile of velvet from the 
body of the fly. These spore-forming filaments are 
connected with others, which fill the interior of 
the fly’s body like so much fine wool, having eaten 
away and destroyed the creature’s viscera. This is 
the full-grown condition of the Empusa. If traced 
back to its earlier stages, in flies which are still 
active, and to all appearance healthy, it is found 
to exist in the form of minute corpuscles which 
float in the blood of the fly. These multiply and 
lengthen into filaments, at the expense of the fly’s 
substance ; and when they have at last killed the 
patient, they grow out of its body and give off 
spores. Healthy flies shut up with diseased ones 
catch this mortal disease and perish like the others. 
A most competent observer, M. Cohn, who studied 
the development of the Empusa in the fly very care- 
fully, was utterly unable to discover in what manner 
the smallest germs of the Empusa got into the fly. 
The spores could not be made to give rise to such 
germs by cultivation; nor were such germs dis- 
coverable in the air, or in the food of the fly. It 
looked exceedingly like a case of Abiogenesis, or, 
at any rate, of Xenogenesis; and it is only quite 
recently that the real course of events has been 
made out. It has been ascertained, that when one 
of the spores falls upon the body of a fly, it begins 
to germinate, and sends out a process which bores 
its way through the ff’s skin ; this, having reached 
the interior cavities of its body, gives off the minute 
floating corpuscles which are the earliest stage of 
the Empusa. The disease is “contagious,” because 
a healthy fly coming in contact witha diseased one, 
from which the spore-bearing filaments protrude, 
is pretty sure to carry off a spore or two. It is 
“infectious” because the spores become scattered 
about all sorts of matter in the neighbourhood of 
the slain flies. 

The silkworm has long been known to be subject 
to a very fatal contagious and infectious disease 
called the Muscadine. Audouin transmitted it by 
inoculation. This disease is entirely due to the 
development of a fungus, Botrytis Bassiana, in the 
body of the caterpillar; and its contagiousness and 
infectiousness are accounted for in the same way 
as those of the fly disease. But of late years a 
still more serious epizootic has appeared among the 
silkworms; and I may mention a few facts which 
will give you some conception of the gravity of the 
injury which it has inflicted on France alone. 

The production of silk has been, for centuries, 
an important branch of industry in Southern 





France, and in the year 1853 it had attained such 
a magnitude, that the annual produce of the 
French sericulture was estimated to amount to a 
tenth of that of the whole world, and represented 
a money value of 117,000,000 francs, or nearl 
five millions sterling. What may be the sum whic 
would represent the money-value of all the indus- 
tries connected with the working up of the raw 
silk thus produced, is more than I can pretend to 
estimate. Suffice it to say, that the City of Lyons 
is built upon French silk, as much as Manchester 
was upon American cotton before the civil war. 

Silkworms are liable to many diseases; and 
even, before 1853, a peculiar epizootic, frequently 
accompanied by the appearance of dark spots upon 
the skin (whence the name of “ Pébrine” which it 
has received), had been noted for its mortality. 
But in the years following 1853 this malady broke 
out with such extreme violence, that, in 1856, the 
silk-crop was reduced to a third of the amount 
which it had reached in 1853; and, up till within 
the last year or two, it has never attained half the 
yield of ep This means not only that the great 
number of people engaged in silk-growing are some 
thirty millions sterling poorer than they might 
have been ; it means not only that high prices have 
had to be paid for imported silkworm-eggs, and 
that, after investing his money in them, in paying 
for mulberry-leaves and for attendance, the culti- 
vator has constantly seen his silkworms perish and 
himself plunged in ruin,—but it means that the 
looms of Lyons have lacked employment, and that, 
for years, enforced idleness and misery have been 
the portion of a vast population which, in former 
days, was industrious and well to do. 

In 1858 the gravity of the situation caused the 
French Academy of Sciences to appoint Commis- 
sioners, of whom a distinguished naturalist, M. 
de Quatrefages, was one, to inquire into the nature 
of this disease, and, if possible, to devise some 
means of staying the plague. In reading the 
Report (Etudes sur les Maladies Actuelles des Vers 
& Soie, p. 53) made by M. de Quatrefages, in 
1859, it 1s exceedingly interesting to observe that 
his elaborate study of the Pébrine forced the con- 
viction upon his mind that, in its mode of occurrence 
and propagation, the disease of the silkworm is, in 
every respect, comparable to the cholera among 
mankind. But it differs from the cholera, and, 
so far, is a more formidable disease, in being here- 
ditary, and in being under some circumstances 
contagious, as well as infectious. 

The Italian naturalist, Filippi, discovered in the 
blood of the silkworms affected by this strange 
disease, a multitude of cylindrical corpuscles, each 
about 35 of an inch long. These have been care- 
fully studied by Lebert, and named by him Pan- 
histophyton; for the reason that, in subjects in 
which the disease is strongly developed, the cor- 
puscles swarm in every tissue and organ of the 
body, and even pass into the undeveloped eggs of 
the female moth. But are these corpuscles causes, 
or mere concomitants, of the disease? Some natu- 
ralists took one view and some another; and it 
was not until the French Government, alarmed by 
the continued ravages of the malady, and the in- 
efficiency of the remedies which had been suggested, 
despatched M. Pasteur to study it, that the ques- 
tion received its final settlement ; at a great sacri- 
fice, not only of the time and peace of mind of that 
eminent philosopher, but, I regret to have to add, 
of his health. 

But the sacrifice has not been in vain. It is 
now certain that this devastating, cholera-like, 
Pébrine is the effect of the growth and multiplica- 
tion of the Panhistophyton in the silkworm. It 
is contagious and infectious because the corpuscles 
of the Panhistophyton pass away from the bodies 
of the diseased caterpillars, directly or indirectly, 
to the alimentary canal of healthy silkworms in 
their neighbourhood ; it is hereditary, because the 
corpuscles enter into the eggs while they are being 
formed, and consequently are carried within them 
when they are laid; and for this reason, also, it 
presents the very singular peculiarity of being in- 
herited only on the mother’s side. There is not a 
single one of all the apparently capricious and un- 
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accountable phenomena presented by the Pébrine, 
but has received its explanation from the fact that 
the disease is the result of the presence of the mi- 
croscopic organism, Panhistophyton. 

Such being the facts with respect to the Pcbrine, 
what are the indications as to the method of prevent- 
ing it? It is obvious that this depends upon the 
way in which the Panhistophyton is generated. If 
it may be generated by Abiogenesis, or by Xeno- 
genesis, within the silkworm or its moth, the 
extirpation of the disease must depend upon the 
prevention of the occurrence of the conditions under 
which this generation takes place. But if, on the 
other hand, the Panhistophyton is an independent 
organism, which is no more generated by the silk- 
worm than the mistletoe is generated by the oak, 
or the apple-tree, on which it grows, though it may 
need the silkworm for its development, in the same 
way as the mistletoe needs the tree, then the in- 
dications are totally different. The sole thing to 
be done is to get rid of and keep away the germs 
of the Panhistophyton. As might be imagined, 
from the course of his previous investigations, 
M. Pasteur was led to believe that the latter was the 
right theory; and guided by that theory, he has 
devised a method of extirpating the disease, which 
has proved to be completely successful wherever 
it has been properly carried out. 

There can be no reason, then, for doubting that, 
among insects, contagious and infectious diseases of 
great malignity are caused by minute organisms 
which are produced by pre-existing germs, or by 
Homogenesis; and there is no reason, that I know 
of, for believing that what happens in insects may 
not take place in the highest animals. Indeed, 
there is already strong evidence that some diseases 
of an extremely malignant and fatal character to 
which man is subject, are as much the work of 
minute organisms as is the Pébrine. I refer for 
this evidence to the very striking facts adduced by 
Prof. Lister in his various well-known publications 
on the antiseptic method of treatment. It seems 
to me impossible to rise from the perusal of those 
publications without a strong conviction that the 
lamentable mortality which so frequently dogs the 
footsteps of the most skilful operator, and those 
deadly consequences of wounds and injuries which 
seem to haunt the very walls of great hospitals, and 
are even now destroying more men than die of bullet 
or bayonet, are due to the importation of minute 
organisms into wounds, and their increase and 
multiplication ; and that the surgeon who saves 
most lives will be he who best works out the prac- 
tical consequences of the hypothesis of Redi. 

I commenced this Address by asking you to 
follow me in an attempt to trace the path which 
has been followed by a scientific idea, in its long 
and slow progress from the position of a probable 
hypothesis to that of an established Law of Nature. 
Our survey has not taken us into very attractive 
regions ; it has lain chiefly in a land flowing with 
the abominable, and peopled with mere grubs and 
mouldiness. And it may be imagined with what 
smiles and shrugs practical and serious contempo- 
raries of Redi and of Spallanzani may have com- 
mented on the waste of their high abilities in 
toiling at the solution of problems which, though 
curious enough in themselves, could be of no con- 
ceivable utility to mankind. 

Nevertheless, you will have observed that before 
we had travelled very far upon our road, there 
appeared, on the right hand and on the left, fields 
laden with a harvest of golden grain, immediately 
convertible into those things which the most 
sordidly practical of men will admit to have value, 
—namely, money and life. 

The direct loss to France caused by the Pébrine 
in seventeen years cannot be estimated at less than 
fifty millions sterling; and if we add to this what 
Redi’s idea, in Pasteur’s hands, has done for the 
wine-grower and for the vinegar-maker, and try to 
capitalize its value, we shall find that it will goa 
long way towards repairing the money losses caused 
by the frightful and calamitous war of this autumn. 

And as to the equivalent of Redi’s thought in 
life, how can we over-estimate the value of that 
knowledge of the nature of epidemic and epizootic 





diseases, and, consequently, of the means of check- 
ing or eradicating them, the dawn of which has 
assuredly commenced ? 

Looking back no further than ten years, it is 
possible to select three (1863, 1864 and 1869), in 
which the total number of deaths from scarlet fever 
alone amounted to 90,000. That is the return of 
killed, the maimed and disabled being left out of 
sight. Why, it is to be hoped that the list of killed 
in the present bloodiest of all wars will not amount 
to more than this! But the facts which I have 
placed before you must leave the least sanguine 
without a doubt that the nature and the causes of 
this scourge will one day be as well understood 
as those of the Pébrine are now; and that the 
long-suffered massacre of our innocents will come 
to an end. 

And thus mankind will have one more admoni- 
tion that the “people perish for lack of knowledge”; 
and that the alleviation of the miseries and the 
promotion of the welfare of men must be sought, 
by those who will not lose their pains, in that 
diligent, patient, loving study of all the multitudi- 
nous aspects of Nature, the results of which con- 
stitute exact knowledge, or Science. 

It is the justification and the glory of this great 
Meeting that it is gathered together for no other 
object than the advancement of the moiety of 
Science which deals with those phenomenaof Nature 
which we call Physical. May its endeavours be 
crowned with a full measure of success ! 

Thanks were moved by the Earl of Derby, and 
seconded by the Mayor, and carried, in Liverpool 
fashion, by three cheers—an unusual one for the 
Association’s proceedings. 








LOSS OF THE CAPTAIN, 


Prruars the most melancholy features attaching 
to the loss of the Captain come out when the 
loss of the vessel is regarded from an engi- 
neering point of view. There seems no doubt, 
from the evidence of the few who happily survived 
to bring home the terrible lesson, that the armed 
monster actually capsized in open sea,—turned over 
like a turtle, and went down, the coffin of all on 
board. For this, we must distinctly say there can 
be no excuse. A clear neglect of mechanical law 
is proven by the catastrophe ; and what is still 
more striking is, that the Captain was actually 
safer, as against the actual cause of her destruc- 
tion, than she was designed to be. She sat lower 
in the water than was expected by her constructors; 
that is to say, not only was her displacement dif- 
ferent from that calculated, but her free-board, and 
consequently her centre of gravity, were lower than 
was designed; but it was the position of the centre 
of gravity with regard to the line of flotation that 
caused her to capsize. 

With the armed bulwarks, thickly-plated turrets 
and hurricane deck of the Captain, although the 
actual height of the exposed portion, compared to 
her draught, was less than in the old model of 
vessels, the main weight of the structure was out 
of the water. If the rolling of the ship in a sea 
should be such as to throw the centre of gravity 
beyond a line easily to be ascertained upon paper, 
the ill-balanced mass would be certain to capsize. 
The Admiralty ought to have been made aware 
that the lines of the Captain were such as to subject 
her to this certain peril, with a given amount of 
roll,—not by the harsh lesson of experience, but 
by the previous report of a competent consulting 
engineer. The late Isambard Brunel was con- 
sulted by the Admiralty in this capacity, which 
only such an independent scientific and practical 
man could fill. With such an adviser such a cata- 
strophe ought to have been simply impossible. Acci- 
dent it cannot strictly be called. It is not like a 
vessel striking on a reef, or being overwhelmed by 
a sudden squall, or shipping a sea (to which we 
were at first inclined to attribute the loss), or 
starting a plank. It was an occurrence not with- 
out a precedent—that of the Affondatore, in the 
Italian waters; but we have failed ever to get 
at the bottom of that disaster, or to learn how 
it occurred. Now we can have no doubt. It oc- 





curred through neglect of a statical law in a hydro- 
statical case. 

Long and fierce fighting has gone on as to naval 
construction. In a matter so new and so important 
it is well that scientific men should have ample 
margin. The Chief Constructor of the Navy 
took his place by storm, so to speak, by his 
mechanical skill. Capt. Cowper Coles devoted 
many years to perfecting his valuable invention. 
That men like these should have fair play, and be 
allowed to superintend the details of their own 
vessels, is no more than right ; but above, or rather 
under, all—apart from questions of seamanship 
of artillery, of speed, or of any of the various 
requirements ofa new ship—should lie the sagacity 
of an engineer—responsible in case of the clear 
violation of mechanical laws. 
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BRITISH ARCH-ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Hereford, Sept. 12, 1870. 

Durixe the past week, that now well-known 
body, the British Archzeological Association, has 
been holding its twenty-seventh annual meeting, 
or congress, in the ancient city of Hereford, and 
with a decided success. It would be difficult 
indeed to name a spot more attractive by its 
historical associations than this fair town; and 
when we unite this with the magnificent and at 
the same time lovely scenery which surrounds it 
on every side, it will be well understood the Asso- 
ciation had chosen with good reason its place of 
assemblage. Though, perhaps, not quite so great 
as some of those which have preceded it, the 
number of persons who attended was above the 
average, and contained many of the oldest and 
most distinguished members of the Association, 
and the greatest interest was shown in its 
labours by the gentry of the city and county. 
The Association was especially fortunate in its 
President, Chandos Wren Hoskyns, Esq., M.P. 
for the city, who displayed a personal talent and 
genial zeal for his subject, which added greatly 
to the enjoyments of the week. His introductory 
address formed a pleasing and eloquent sketch 
of the special character of antiquarian and his- 
torical interest that belongs to the border-land 
which separates Wales from England, and 
which has been so often fought over by suc- 
cessive races, Romans and Silurians, Mercians and 
Britons, Danes and Saxons, Welshmen and Nor- 
mans, since its history began. Monuments of the 
labours of all these peoples and periods lie thickly 
scattered along it from one end to the other. 
Primeval earthworks and stone monuments are 
found here and there; memorials of the Romans 
are seen in still greater magnitude in the remains 
so long buried under the soil of the great Roman 
city of Uriconium (at Wroxeter, in Shropshire); 
and of the somewhat less extensive towns of 
Magna and Uriconium (at Kenchester, and Weston- 
under-Penyard, in Herefordshire). The ages of 
feudalism have left us memorials in a multitude of 
border castles and monastic edifices, now more or 
less in ruin, but grand in their decadence. Here- 
ford itself is a fine and most interesting city. Its 
cathedral rises over the burial-place of the sainted 
Ethelbert, King of the East Angles. This prince 
was sacrificed to the ambition of the Mercian 
King Offa, it is understood by the hand of his 
Queen, and people point to that remarkable and 
imposing earthwork near Hereford, known as 
Sutton, Walls, as the scene of the murder. The 
body was at first buried secretly, but it was sub- 
sequently taken up from its temporary resting- 
place, and interred more ceremoniously on the 
banks of the river, in a field covered with fern, 
where a church was built over it, which afterwards 
expanded into Hereford Cathedral. The first day 
of the meeting of the archeologists (Monday, 
September the 5th,) was devoted especially to the 
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sty. the more interesting points of which were 
Sisted, under the guidance of Messrs. Flavell 
Edmunds and F. R. Kempson, gentlemen of the 
city, especially well acquainted with its antiquities 
and the objects of historical interest. The first of 
these visited was the Barton Gate, in St. Nicholas 
Street, the scene of a celebrated stratagem in the 
great civil war of the seventeenth century, by 
which the Parliamentarian forces under Col. Birch 
made themselves masters of the city. The Royalist 
governor of Hereford had issued a mandate to the 
country immediately adjacent to send in men to 
repair the fortifications of the castle, and Col. Birch 
sent in, as if in obedience to this mandate, a waggon 
laden with hay. The guards opened the gate, but 
the waggon was no sooner within the gateway, 
than it was overthrown by those who conducted it, 
which effectually prevented the gate from being 
closed. A body of armed men then arose from 
beneath the hay, and obtained possession of the 
gateway, and thus let in the troops of the Parliament, 
who soon made themselves masters of the town. 
This gate was also memorable for another remarkable 
historical event. Outside the gateway was beheaded 
Owen Tudor, who was taken prisoner by the Yorkists 
at the battle of Mortimer’s Cross, and brought thence 
to Hereford. The visitors were next shown the site 
of the Northern, or Widemarsh, Gate, which was, 
during the civil war, the scene of a severe encounter 
between the Royalist garrison and the Parliamen- 
tarian besiegers, in which the latter were defeated. 
Next was visited one of the bastions of the city 
wall, situated in Blue-school Street, which still 
bore marks of the cannonade of the besiegers at 
this period. They then proceeded to Coningsby’s 
Hospital,—which was erected, under the reign of 
James the First, out of the house first belonging 
to the Templars, and afterwards to the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem,—which had been granted to 
the Coningsby family, who then lived at Hampton 
Court in this county, by Queen Elizabeth. The 
Coningsby Hospital was intended as a place of 
refuge for decayed servitors and soldiers. This 
part of the town also had its history, for it was 
from hence that Prince Edward, afterwards Edward 
the First, who had been in custody here after the 
battle of Lewes, in the Baronial wars, in the middle 
of the thirteenth century, made his escape, and 
reached Wigmore Castle, the head seat of the Mor- 
timers, an event which led to the battle of Evesham, 
and the defeat of the Baronial cause. Mr. Edmunds 
next led the party to the remains of the church of 
the Dominican Monastery, which had also been 
granted to the Coningsbys, who made it their town- 
house in Hereford. The present owner, Mr. Ark- 
wright, of Hampton Court, had uncovered this ruin 
from some modern additions, and exposed it to 
view in a much more satisfactory manner than that 
in which it had been seen before. This ruin became 
the subject of a rather lengthy discussion among 
the archeologists, who next visited All Saints’ 
Church, remarkable for its fine carved stalls of 
oak, and for the open-timbered roof of the north 
aisle,—St. Peter's Church was also visited, and 
both furnished matter for considerable discussion 
to the archeologists, who separated on leaving the 
latter to assemble again at the Green Dragon Hotel, 
at the inaugural dinner of the meeting, where toasts 
were proposed in appropriate speeches by the Pre- 
sident, Mr. W. H. Black, Mr. Roberts, Mr. George 
Godwin, Mr. Gordon M. Hills, and others. 
We shall continue our report in our next 
number. 





A LETTER FROM JERUSALEM. 

Some years ago, in building the new church and 
convent, under the auspices of M. Ratisbon, it 
became known that a double vault had been dis- 
covered in preparing the foundations. The autho- 
rities of the town at the time took but little or no 
notice of this. This season, however, in the search 
for water, a shaft sunk near the Governor’s house 
opened in two subways running side by side from 
the Haram area to the North; on pursuing these 
they were found to run under the new Latin build- 
ings. They were immediately recognized as ancient 
water-ways, although, owing to the accumulation 





of rubbish, the springs were nearly choked up. 
Part of the rubbish was of accidental origin, but 
the most considerable portion had been shot down 
from the convent, with the evident intention of 
filling up this interesting relic of the ancient 
city; the circumstances would scarcely allow of 
delay, and the Pasha therefore ordered the 
rubbish to be carried away. The convent autho- 
rities interposed with the representation that, as 
their property, the place ought to remain untouched. 
The Pasha pleaded that reservoirs and springs 
made for the public good originally could never be 
in private possession, that the terms of land sale 
did not by the laws of the city allow such to pass 
away from the public; and he proceeded with his 
useful work. Telegrams to and from Paris and 
Constantinople were despatched and received, all 
clashing with one another, but the work still pro- 
ceeded. At this crisis the French Consul in full 
uniform descended to the vaults, and authoritatively 
demanded the evacuation of the subways. The 
workpeople, it appears, treated this and the formal 
declaration in the name of the French Emperor 
that the land was part of France, and only aban- 
doned temporarily under the pressure of force, with 
scanty respect. Immediately afterwards the nuns 
removed, with all the children under their care, to 
another building at a distance, representing them- 
selves as unsafe from the workpeople engaged, and 
the house in danger from the removal of the rub- 
bish from the rock-hewn and arched tunnels. To 
exhibit the sincerity of this opinion props were 
placed against all the walls of the building in all 
directions. The quarrel at last reached such 
dimensions that a special commissioner from France 
and another from Constantinople, together with 
the Grand Pasha from Damascus, have been sent to 
settle the matter on the spot. There is but little 
doubt the French influence will carry the point for 
the Latins, and so deprive the town of the blessing 
of a grand reserve of water, and disappoint the 
hopes of antiquaries who had watched the progress 
of the clearing-out with the expectation that another 
link would be given to the meagre evidence existing 
as to the ancient topography of Jerusalem. The 
double aqueduct is of the best character as masonry, 
although nothing has yet been discovered to decide 
its date. The span of the archways is about equal 
to that of the Thames Tunnel, to which in its double 
way the tunnel has a strong resemblance. The 
arches are in parts slightly pointed, but not more 
than enough to permit transition into the rounded 
form ; about six or seven feet, perhaps more, from 
the original base are large openings from one to the 
other, to allow a superabundance of water to flow 
in or out; the blocks of stone used average about 
two or three feet; these being in as good a state 
of preservation as though the masonry had been 
finished but yesterday; these tunnels end to the 
south in a mass of native rock short of the Haram 
area, with, however, at the side of one an excavated 
channel, large enough for a man, said to lead to 
Siloam. The workmen speak of a third and fourth 
tunnel running parallel on the eastern side, but 
further south, to the Mosque itself. These, how- 
ever, cannot yet be seen by the Frankish visitor. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Ir was good news for those who love Art that 
the treasures of the Louvre have been removed 
from Paris to a place of safety, the whereabouts of 
which has been kept secret. There can be no im- 
propriety in wishing that the English Government, 
or, say, the ever-energetic Mr. Henry Cole, had 
borrowed for the time as many of the most precious 
pictures in question as could be accommodated 
at South Kensington. 


WE have for some time past watched the con- 
troversy between Messrs. Freeman and other writers 
respecting the alleged destruction or serious en- 
dangering, and the conservation or perfect safety, 
of the famous group of stones on Bodmin Moors, 
Cornwall, which constitute the Cheesewring. It 
was stated that Messrs. Freeman, whose quarry 
had approached the stones in question so nearly as 





to threaten their downfall, had thereby shown un- 
warrantable greediness, and deprived the count: 
of a curious object. The dealers in granite replied, 
that the reverse was the case; that all who ae 
anything of the subject must be assured accord- 
ingly, and that they were fully aware of the inter- 
est of the stones; also that certain props which 
had been objected to were necessary to preserve 
part of the group from the mischievous proceed- 
ings of visitors. The last note on the subject ap- 
pears in The Cornish Telegraph of the 7th inst., to 
the effect that, according to Mr. T. L. Couch, the 
group “is past all efforts to save it.” “TI visited it 
a few days since, but would advise no one to goa 
mile out of the way to see it. The granite works 
have already reached within 40 feet of it, and the 
memorable pile is already spoiled, and it would 
now be a small matter of regret if it were over- 
thrown. The Cheesewring is now propped up by 
the insertion of granite blocks and iron bolts, to 
keep it from falling, and for a short time longer to 
spare those concerned from public execration.” 

Herr C. Mayer, the engraver, has died at 
Vienna. : 


WE have received from Messrs. Deighton, Bell 
& Co, (Cambridge) an essay on ‘The Religious 
Influence of Art,’ by Mr. E. Carpenter, Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. To this essay the Burney 
Prize was awarded in 1869. We are, of course, called 
on to judge such a work as this by its own standard. 
We should look for, first, earnestness in the author ; 
next, to his care tofamiliarize himself with the nature 
and principles of the art in question; but chiefly, 
in this peculiar case, to his acumen in discriminat- 
ing the nature and modes of the religious influence 
of Art. A writer on such a theme need not be 
informed on esthetic subjects: even the history of 
Art need not be known to him, further than may 
be required to master the true bearings of a large 
course of examples of the influence of Art—z. e. 
music, painting, sculpture, and architecture—upon 
the hearts and minds of men. Mr. Carpenter does 
not pretend to knowledge of technical art, and is 
well qualified as an observer and student to deal 
with the subject which fell to his lot. The intro- 
ductory portion of his work flies rather above the 
necessities of prose, and we confess to have been 
unable to make out what the author means, and 
are by no means sure that he is invariably 
better informed about this part of his essay; he, 
however, improves on progressing: in the third 
chapter, although his strain is still some- 
what exalted, we find many noble conclusions, 
logically attained and expressed with eloquence, 
which is never obscured; we find rare taste wisely 
employed, a thorough perception of the religious 
influence of Art, and, what are not less desirable, 
some good suggestions for its development. Alto- 
gether, this book is far more valuable than most 
prize essays. 








MUSIC 
bbs iced 
Musical Gassip. 

Tue obituary of last week records the recent 
death, at Leicester, of Mr. Alfred Nicholson, aged 
forty-eight, after his having for some years been 
withdrawn from public duty by a wearing and 
hopeless illness. The choice of his instruament— 
the oboe—is one which may be said to limit the 
player to orchestral or concerted performances; but 
in these the excellence and value of Mr. Nicholson 
were well known, and honourable to his master, 
M. Barret. As a man, he was of a genial nature,— 
one who cherished refined tastes and fancies, besides 
those of his own art:—in brief, belonging to the 
company of contemporary English players, who, so 
far as manners and culture are concerned, have most 
acceptably replaced those of the preceding genera- 
tion in this country. The sufferings of his last years 
were kindly ministered to, and, as far as possible, 
alleviated by his friends and comrades in art. But 
this was no exception to a well-known rule. The 
unobtrusive kindness and liberality of musician 
to brother musician, in the hours of trial and 
decay, cannot be over-estimated, and should never 
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be forgotten by those protesting against the ascetics, 
happily diminishing in number, who have been 
wt | to decry a | ener and lovely art as one 
which necessarily demoralizes its professors. 

Mr. Mapuagson, late partner with Mr. Gye in 
the Covent Garden Italian Opera-House, is now on 
a tour in the provinces, with a company for con- 
certs and Italian Opera. After visiting Dublin, 
Liverpool, Manchester, &c., the troupe will have a 
month’s season at Covent Garden in November. 


Mo te. Nitsson, accompanied by Herr Maurice 
Strakosch (who, with his brother, Max Strakosch, 
are the speculators in the Transatlantic tour of the 
Swedish songstress), and by Mr. Jarrett, her agent 
(late acting manager of the Drury Lane Italian 
Opera), have by this time reached New York. 

THERE is reason to hope that Cherubini’s ‘ Les 
Deux Journées,’ its composer’s master-work for the 
stage, and one of the most sterling and effective 
operas existing, will shortly be produced, in an 
English dress, at the Gaiety Theatre, with Mr. 
Santley in the character of the Water-Carrier. 
Every real lover of art will feel such a healthy 
work, carefully presented, a relief after the worn- 
out sentimentalities of ‘La Sonnambula’ and the 
prurient pathos of ‘La Traviata. In the native 
country of Cherubini, the opera is now virtually 
unknown ; in Paris, for which city it was pro- 
duced, it is as much forgotten as its composer’s 
less accessible ‘ Medea, happily given to our stage, 
thanks to Mdlle. Tietjens; but in Germany, espe- 
cially in South Germany, it has never ceased to 
keep its place as a stock piece. The music bears 
no more traces of age, or rather of mode, than the 
music of Gluck’s operas and Beethoven’s one opera. 


Tue farewell tour in the chief towns of the 
United Kingdom of Signor Mario has commenced. 
He is accompanied by Signor Sivori, the violinist, 
—and the Chevalier De Kontski, the pianist,—and 
Fraulein Liebhart and Mdlle. Enriques, vocalists. 

Str Micuaet Costa’s new German national 
hymn, ‘All Honour to the King,’ composed ex- 
pressly for the King of Prussia, and first performed 
in Berlin in presence of the royal family in 1868, 
has been published simultaneously in Berlin, Leip- 
zig and London. 

“Tw continuation of what has been said on former 
occasions of the excellent music at Scarborough ” 
(writes a Correspondent), “a passing mention 
should be made of the reproduction of some secular 
marches, minuets, gavottes and curtain-tunes of 
Handel, the stately and sublime. The freshness, 
vigour and variety of this music is, of course, 
known to all who have studied the works of the 
master; but that they have fallen, like a pleasant 
surprise, on those who only know Handel by a few 
of his oratorios, is evidenced by the attention and 
applause with which the selection is received 
whenever it takes its turn among the lighter works 
of the modern school.” 

The Italian Opera Company opened at Dublin 
on Monday, with ‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ to a thin 
house. 

Tue husband of Madame Pauline Lucca, the 

saron von Rahden, is not dead, as reported recently. 
He was severely wounded, but hopes are entertained 
of his recovery. The Berlin prima donna visited the 
head-quarters of the German army in France when 
she received the news of the Baron’s wound. He will 
be removed to his residence in the Victoria Strasse, 
in Berlin, as soon as possible. The Baron von 
Rahden is the nephew of the distinguished engi- 
neer officer of that name, who was in the Carlist 
campaign in Spain of 1837 with Prince Lichnowski 
(grandson of Beethoven’s friend), who was so cruelly 
assassinated in Frankfort in 1848. 


Tue Bonn Beethoven Festival is fixed to take 
place in the spring of 1871, should there be peace. 








DRAMA 
ree 
NEW ROYALTY THEATRE. 


THE New Royalty Theatre re-opened last week, 
under the management of Miss Hodson, formerly 





of the Queen’s, with Mr. Craven’s domestic drama, 
‘Our Nelly, and with a new burlesque by Mr. 
Burnand. Like most of Mr. Craven’s pieces, ‘Our 
Nelly’ borders too closely on farce. Characters, 
situations, incidents, and dialogue all show how 
powerless is the author to resist the temptation, at 
any expense, to provoke a laugh. Of the many 
clever and amusing pieces Mr. Craven has written, 
not one, for this reason, is likely to retain its place 
upon the stage, and not one is entitled to rank as 
a work of art. ‘Our Nelly,’ first played seventeen 
years ago, at the Surrey, has a commonplace, though 
rather whimsical, plot, and depends principally for 
popularity upon the representation of the eccen- 
tricities of a Yorkshire lout, first impersonated by 
Mr. Craven himself. This character, at the New 
Royalty, was enacted by Mr. A. Wood, who suc- 
ceeded in catching fairly Mr. Craven’s appearance 
and manner. Its heroine was vivaciously presented 
by Miss Rachel Sanger. The entire performance 
was successful, though some of the more extrava- 
gant scenes provoked a measure of deserved hos- 
tility. Following ‘Our Nelly’ came a burlesque, 
upon which Mr. Burnand has bestowed the insuffer- 
ably vulgar title of ‘F.M. Julius Cnesar.’ From the 
worst defects of burlesque this production is free. 
It presents no breakdowns or music-hall absurdities, 
and no man travestied as a woman. It is, however, 
so long and so dull that it may fairly be doubted if 
a piece equally wearisome has ever been placed 
upon the stage. Judging by his productions 
in burlesque, Mr. Burnand aspires to a niche, 
which cannot be refused him, in the Temple 
of Dullness. The only difficulty in assigning 
him a place in a new ‘Dunciad, should such 
ever be produced, is that “Gentle dullness ever 
loves a joke,” and Mr. Burnand seems insensible of 
the meaning of the word. Surely no other man 
can be found to think comic the dismal title he has 
bestowed upon his piece, or to see merit in the 
tiresome, meaningless, and long-drawn production 
he has christened a burlesque. We will not pillory 
the actors by mentioning their names in connexion 
with it. 





STRAND THEATRE. 

A BURLESQUE, entitled ‘The Idle ’Prentice,’ 
was produced at’ the Strand Theatre on Saturday 
night. It is from the pen of Mr. H. B. Farnie. 
Hogarth’s celebrated pictures supply the idea of 
the story, and M. Hervé’s ‘ Petit Faust’ the treat- 
ment and the greater portion of the music. The 
whole is preposterously long. The scenes in it 
which were best acted and most successful were 
those which the author had taken bodily from 
M. Hervé’s work, and in which the actors copied 
most closely the manners and behaviour of their 
French predecessors. 

The acting of Misses Bufton, Bella Goodall, and 
Jenny Lee was spirited. Mr. H. Paulton, who 
played a policeman, made a favourable début, show- 
ing some talent in a class of performance in which 
our stage is already sufficiently rich. 








Dramatic Gossip. 

A “new and original” drama, by Mr. Towers, 
has been played at the East London Theatre, with 
the title of ‘The Fatal Marriage.” It is every whit 
as original as such productions usually are, and 
gives to such materials as stolen children, murders, 
and abductions, a tolerably new and fresh appear- 
ance. 


Tue Lyceum Theatre will re-open this evening 
with a new drama by Mr. Falconer; and Sadler’s 
Wells with ‘Hamlet.’ Other theatres, including 
Drury Lane, will recommence performances during 
the coming week. Among novelties to be shortly 
expected is a comedy by Mr. Arthur Sketchley, to 
be played at the Strand. 


Gay's ‘Beggars’ Opera’ was produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre on Thursday last. 


For the first time in Paris since theatres were 
permanently established, there has been a complete 
cessation of dramatic performances. Whilst the 








Revolution was progressing, the tragedies o i 

Joseph Chénier and ‘hea po tgs a 
and while the Reign of Terror deluged the streets 
of Paris with blood, pastoral dramas recording the 
lives and quarrels of Corydon and Amoret divided 
the public favour with republican idylls celebrating 
the triumphs of the new régime, the marriage of 
priests, and other novelties. Napoleon went to 
the campaign which ended at Waterloo while the 
‘Triomphe de Trajan’ was being performed ; and 
the entry for the second time of the Allies into Parig 
was celebrated by the production of ‘Le Roi et 
la Ligue” Subsequently, neither defeat nor re. 
volution was able to check the vogue of dramatic 
performances. Not the least curious feature of the 
present struggle is the fact that theatrical enter. 
tainments have been stopped by authority ; and that 
even before the interference of the law, public 
opinion had brought about their cessation. With 
the end of theatrical performances comes of course 
a stoppage of the journals wholly, or in a great 
measure, devoted to the drama. 


A NEW comedy is announced from the pen of 
Signor Achille Montignani, entitled ‘La Contessa 
di Camporeale,’ written expressly for Signora Pez- 
zana, whose talented and powerful impersonation 
of Fernande, in M. Sardou’s play, was lately a 
great success at the Rossini Theatre in Venice. 


Amongst the dramatic works recently published 
in Italy we note: an historical drama by Signor G. A, 
Rocca, entitled ‘Carlo Emanuele, il grande Duca di 
Savoia’; a new tragedy, ‘ Adriana da Castiglione’ 
(Palermo, Pedone Lauriel), by Signor Antonio de 
Marchi ; ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ a comedy (!) in one act, 
by Signor Benedetto Prado; a dramatic trilogy 
‘ Arduino,’ by Signor Giovanni Bestonso ; and ‘ Le 
Fanciulle da Marito,” a comedy in four acts, by 
Signor A. Nescio. 








ANTIQUARIAN NOTES. 


—~— 


“ Byrde” for “ Bryde.”—The note by Mr. Brae 
(Athen. Sept. 3, 1870) that for byrde we ought to 
read bryde, in Chaucer’s ‘ Romaunt of the Rose,’ is 
unnecessary. The meaning clearly is, as Mr. Brae 
rightly says, bride. But that is why the spelling 
should not be altered, for the Old English spelling 
of bride is commonly burde, as in ‘ Layamon,’ line 
19271; ‘ William of Palerne,’ lines 683, 765, 812, 
&c.; or birde, as in ‘Piers Plowman,’ ed. Skeat, 
iii, 14. See also ‘Gawayn and the Grene Knyght,’ 
lines 613, 752, &c. In fact, it is so common that 
I have already found nearly fifty instances; and 
surely most of your readers have heard of the 
ballad of ‘ Burd Helen,’ the said Helen being not 
a bird, but a girl. On the other hand, the Old 
English for a bird is brid, as every one knows who 
has read Chaucer, or any of our old poets, with 
attention. It is, therefore, precisely because the 
meaning is bride that we must retain the reading 
byrde. It may be proper to add, that the Old 
English byrde does not always mean a married, 
but rather a marriageable, female. Instances of 
this curious shifting of the letter r are not uncom- 
mon. The old word brast means burst; to bren is 
to burn, whence the word brynstone, or burning- 
stone, now spelt brimstone. Hence also the Anglo- 
Saxon yrnan is the German rennen, and the 
English run; the Anglo-Saxon hors, English horse, 
is the Icelandic hross and the German ross; the Old 
English kerse is the modern cress, and “I don’t 
care a curse” is a mere corruption for “I don’t care 
a cress,” parallel to “I don’t care a straw.” Hence 
the Old English byrde should not, as a rule, be 
translated bird, though I regret to say that this 
translation is found in the ‘Morte Arthure,’ ed. 
Perry, line 1029, side-note ; though in line 999, the 
editor has caught the true sense. 


Watter W. SKEAT. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—N. C.—J. W. W.—C. J.—H. G. H. 
—G. St. C—E. L. H.—Dr. H. B.—W. U. W.—J. T.—J. E. B. 
—S. J. B.—received. 
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MESSRS. CHURCHILL’S PUBLICATIONS. 








FIRST PRINCIPLES of MODERN CHEMISTRY: 


a Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. By U. J. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, M.P. Second Edition. 
Crown 8yo. 48. 6d. 





FOWNES’ MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. Edited 


by H. BENCE JONES, M.D. F.R.S., and HENRY WATTS, B.A. F.R.S. Tenth Edition, much 
enlarged, with 193 Engravings on Wood, feap. 8vo. 14s. 





A MANUAL of QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


By ROBERT GALLOWAY, Professor of Applied Chemistry in the Ro: 7 vy of a ot af 
Ireland, Author of ‘The First Step in Chemistry.’ Fifth Edition, revise 


FRESENIUS’ CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. Edited 


by ARTHUR yin QUALITATIVE, Seventh Edition, 8vo. 9.—QUANTITATIVE, Fifth 
Edition, 8vo. 128. 


The MICROSCOPE sik its REVELATIONS. By 


w. B. CARPENTERS, M.D. F.R.S. Fourth Edition, with more than 500 Wood Engravings, fcap. 
8yo. 128, 6 


WINTER and SPRING on the SHORES of the 


MEDITERRANEAN; or, the Riviera, Mentone, Italy, Corsica, Sicily, Algeria, Spain, and 
Biarritz, as Winter Climates. By J. HENRY BENNET, M. D. Fourth Edition, much enlarged, 
with 40 Engravings on Wood, coloured F: and Six P ic Maps, post 8vo. 128. 


PRACTICAL PATHOLOGY. By Henry Lee, 


F.R.C.S., Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, Hon. Fell. King’s calles London. Third Edition 
revised, enlarged, and in great part re-written, in 2 vols. 8vo., each 18, 


RENAL DISEASES: a Clinical Guide to their 


Diagnosis and Treatment. By W. R. BASHAM, M.D. F.R.C.P., Physician to the Westminster 
Hospital. 8vo. 78. 


Qn HERNIAL and other TUMOURS of the 


GROIN and its NEIGHBOURHOOD; with some Practical Remarks on the Radical Cure of 
Ruptures. By C. HOLTHOUSE, Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital, and Lecturer on Surgery 
in its Medical School. 8vo. 6s. 6 


The INDIGESTIONS or DISEASES of the 


DIGESTIVE one ANS FUNCTIONALLY TREATED. By T. K. CHAMBERS, M.D., Hon. 
Physician to H.R.H,. the Prince of Wales, Consulting Ph: ~ joo to, and Lecturer in Medicine at, 
St. Mary’s Hospital. Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo. lus. 6 























HEALTH and LONGEVITY. By Lionel John 


BE —“y gt. R.C.S., Medical Officer of Health, St. Martin’s-in- el Fields. Second Edition, feap. 
8vo. 38. 


ADVICE to a MOTHER on the MANAGEMENT 


of her CHILDREN, and on the Treatment on — oe of some of their more Pressing Illnesses 
and Accidents. By b. H. CHAVASSE, F.R.C With Notes and Annotations by Sir CHARLES 
LOCOCK, Bart. M.D. Fr R.S. Tenth Edition, ; 8vo. 28. 6d, 





By the same Author, 


ADVICE to a WIFE on the MANAGEMENT of 


her OWN HEALTH: and on the Treatment of some of the Comaetatats incidental to Pregnancy, 
Labour, and Suckling. With an Introductory Chapter, especially addressed to a Young Wife. 
Ninth Edition, feap. 8vo. 28, 6d. 





HEALTHY SKIN and HAIR. By Erasmus 


WILSON, F.R.S. Seventh Edition, feap. 8vo. 28. 6d, 





On the DISEASES of the TESTIS and of the 


SPERMATIC CORD and SCROTUM. By T. B. CURLING, F.R.S., Consulting Surgeon to the 
London Hospital. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. with 57 Engravings on Wood, 16s. 


By the same Author, 


On the DISEASES of the RECTUM. Third Edi- 


tion, 8vo. 78, 6d. 


DEFORMITIES of the MOUTH, CONGENITAL 


and ACQUIRED: their Mechanical Treatment. By OAKLEY. COLES,-Honorary Dentist to the 
Hospital for Diseases of the Throat. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8 Coloured Plates, 
51 Engravings on Wood, 8yo. 5s. 6d, 


IRREGULARITIES and DISEASES of the TEETH. 


oe Series of Popes from ‘The Lancet’ and ‘ British Journal of Dental Science” By HENRY 
LL, M.R.C,S. L.D.S., Dentist to the West London Hospital.” 8vo, 2s. 6d. 








ORTHOPRAXY: a Manual of the Mechanical 


Treatment of! Deformities, Ih. and Deficiencies of A..F Human Body. By HEATHER BIGG, 
_ to H.M. the Queen. With 303 Engravings. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 








A MANUAL of PRACTICAL HYGIENE. By 


E. A. PARKES, M.D. F.R.S., Professor of Hygiene in the A M 
the General Council of M Caeal | Education. wie f ere eae < 


Edition, Enlarg 
Engravings on Copper and Wood, 8vo. 16s. : ' 





STUDIES on FUNCTIONAL NERVOUS DIS- 


ORDERS. Cc. HANDFIELD erg zz B. Cantab., F.R.S., Ph St. M 
pital. Besond. ition, much enlarged. 8v “s — 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL of the DISEASES of 


CHILDREN: with a Formulary. By EDWARD ELLIS, M.D., Physician to the Victoria 
ae ee for Bick Children, late Physician to the Samaritan Hospital for W omen and Children, 
‘rown 8vo 


A TREATISE on the DISEASES of the EYE. 


By J. SOELBERG WELLS, Professor of Crbthelneloey in King’s College; Ophthalmic Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital ; Assistant-Surgeon to the ‘al London Ophthalmic Hospital. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with Coloured Plates 4 /ood Engravings, 8vo. 243. 








By the same Author, 


On LONG, SHORT, and WEAK SIGHT, and their 


TREATMENT by the SCIENTIFIC USE of SPECTACLES. Third Edition, revised, 8vo. with 
ates, 68. 





On the WRITING of the INSANE. With Illus- 


trations. By G. MACKENZIE BACON, M.D., Medical Superintendent of the Cambrid 
County Asylum. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 


The VETERINARIAN’S POCKET REMEM- 


Fates w ang toumtaining., concise as w the Le nog of Urgent or Rare Cases, embracing. 
emeiology, Diagnosis, Prognosis. Surgery, Therapeutics, Detection of Poisons, H 
GEORGE ARMATAGE, M-R.U.V.S. Post 1dua0. Be ci —— a 











SNUFF-TAKING: its Utility in preventing Bron- 


chitis, Consumption, &. With Prescriptions. By JOHN C. MURRAY, M.D. F.A.S.L., New- 
castle- -upon-Tyne. Feap. 8yo. 1s. 


DIGESTION: : its Disorders and their Treatment. 


By F. W. PAVY, F.R.S., Senior | oe Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, 
Guy’ 's Hospital. > Edition,’ 8vo. 88. 6 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION: its Causes and Treat- 


ment. By ARTHUR ageee, M.D., Senior Physician to the Great Northern Hospital. 
Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


CLUB-FOOT and ANALOGOUS DISTORTIONS 


prgiting Oe the Bo oe TARSAL ARTICULATION: their Natureand Treatment. By BERNARD 
RST, F.R.C.S., of St. George’s Hospital, and the Royal Orthopedic Hoomok With 
Engravings, eo ds. eo 


The PARASITIC AFFECTIONS of the SKIN. 


Dr. McCALL ANDERSON, Professor of the Practice of Meticine in Anderson’s University, 
| a, Second Edition, 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 73. 


On the OBSCURE DISEASES of the BRAIN and 


DISORDERS of the MIND. By FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. D.C.L.Oxon. Fourth Edition, 
carefully revised, with important Additions, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DR. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the MINE- 


RAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, by ADAM aeLer, 
M.A. M.D. Cantab., Fellow of the Royal College of P hysicians of London. Crown 8yo. 


























A HANDBOOK of UTERINE THERAPEUTICS, 


poy of Dtssemee of Women. By E. J. TILT, M.D. M.R.C.P. Third Edition, revised and util, 
post 8vo. 


The SURGERY of the RECTUM: with Cases 


illustrating the Treetment of Boperhete and Prolapsus by the Improved Clamp. Lettsomian 
Lectures. By Y SMITH, F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to King’s College Hospital. Second 
Edition, feap. 8vo. oe eh 


STRICTURE of the URETHRA and URINARY 


FISTULZ: their Poielesy and Treatment. By Sir HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., Surgeon- 
Extraordinary to H.M. the King of the Belgians; Professor of i ay jSureery, and Surgeon to 
University College Hospital Third Edition, revised and corrected, 8vo. 


PROSTITUTION CONSIDERED in its MORAL, 


SOCIAL, and SANITARY ASPECTS, in Joate. Ly other large Cities and Garrison Town 
With Pro ls for the wena and P: t Evils, By WILLIAM "ACTON, 
Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


STONE in the BLADDER, its Prevention, 


Early §: toms, and Treatment by Lithotrity. WALTER J. COULSON, F.R.C. on. alae 
to the Lock Hospital and to St. Peter's Hospi for atone and Urinary Diseases.’ 8vo. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ae 
On October 1, 

M. GUIZOTS NEW HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, 


From the EARLIEST TIMES to the YEAR 1789. 


Narrated for the Rising Generation, by the Author of ‘The 
History of Civilization in Europe’; Translated from the French 
by ROBERT BLACK, M.A.; and illustrated with 100 full- 
page Engravings, and a large number of small ones. Part I. 2s. 

To be completed in 24 Parts. 


The special nature and design of this Work may be best 
gathered from the following portions of a letter addressed by 
the venerable author to his French publishers :— 


** You have heard, gentlemen, that for many years I have taken 
paternal pleasure in relating the History of France to the younger 

members of my family, and you ask me if I have any intention of pub- 
lishing these family studies on the great life of our country. Such was 
not at first my idea; I thought of my own family, and of them alone. 
‘What I had at heart was to make them truly comprehend our history, 

and to interest them therein by satisfying their intelligence ani their 
imagination, by showing * to them at once bright and life- like. 

* 


“In pe attain the object which I cimeeas to —-, I have 
always taken care to connect my stories or my reflections with the 
ioe events or the great personages of history. When we wish to 

lescribe a country scientifically, we visit all parts of it—its plains as 
well as its mountains—its villages as well as its cities—obscure corners 
as well as celebrated places: thus a geologist, a botanist, an archeolo- 

st, a statistician would proceed. But when the main object is to 

now the principal features of a country, its general form and contour, 
we mount the heights; we place ourselves on points whence the eye 
best seizes the general features and physiognomy of the country. Thus 
it is Nene yet to proceed in history, when the object is neither, on the 
one hand, to reduce it to the skeleton of an abridgment, nor, on the 
other, to extend it to the long dimensions of an erudite work. Great 
events and great men are the fixed points and the summits of history, 
and it is from thence that we can consider it as a whole, and follow it 
in its main roads. In thus relating it, I have occasionally lingered over 

some particular anecdote, by which ‘Thave been enabled to put ina 
vivid licht the dominant spirit of the time or the characteristic man- 
ners of the population; but, with these rare exceptions, I have in my 
narrative always fixed upon great facts and great historic personages, 
in order to exhibit them as they have been in reality, the centre and 
the heart of the life of France.” 


Such a Work, conceived in such a spirit, and carried out by 
@ writer so clear, so methodical, and so appreciative as the dis- 
tinguished author of ‘The History of Civilization,’ appeals not 
alone to the rising generation, who are destined to make the 
future history of the country it describes, but to that also of 
the whole civilized world. A good, thoroughly trustworthy, 
and popular History of France has long been a recognized 
want, and this Work seems to be admirably calculated to fulfil 
that requirement. 


READY THIS DAY. 
PARIS in DECEMBER, 1851; or, the Coup 


@’Etat of Napoleon IIT. By EUGFNE J ENOT, Editor of the 
Siecle (Paris), and Author of ‘La Province en Decembre, 1°51 
Translated from the Thirteenth French Fdition, with many Ori- 
ginal Notes, by S. W. ADAMS and A H. BRANDON. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SHERIDAN'S TROOPERS on the BOR- 


DE Winter Campaign on the Plains. Ry DE B. RAN- 
DOLPit’ ‘KEIM. With numerous Engravings. Post 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
“ Regarded merely as a book of adventure and narrative, Mr. Keim’s 
chronicle of the doings of the Trooper s forms excellent and interesting 
readings. It is true that there is a good deal more of sport than of 
war in it, and a good deal more about wild turkeys and buffaloes than 
abont Indians; but perhaps that makes the volume all the more agree- 
able.”— Atheneum. 


The PRACTICAL AMERICAN MILL- 


WRIGHT and MILLER: comprising the Elementary Principles 
of Mechanics, Mechanism, and Motive Power, Hydraulics, and 
Hydraulic Motors. Mill Dams, Saw Mills, Grist Mills, the Oat 
Mill, the Barley Mill, Wool-Carding and Cloth-Fulling and Dress- 
ing , Windmills, Steam- -power, &c. &c. By DAVID CRATK. I)lus- 
trated by numerous Wood Engravings and folding Plates. 8vo. 
cloth (432 pp.), 21s. 


NEW RAILWAY VOLUMES, 2:. 
full of Illustrations. 
1. VICTOR HUGO'S TOILERS of the SEA. 
2. A THOUSAND MILES in the ROY ROY CANOE. 
3. BARNUM’S STRUGGLES and TRIUMPHS. 


’ 

LOW’S HANDBOOK to the CHARITIES 
of LONDON. Comprising the Objects, Date. Address, Income 
and Expenditure, Treasurer and Secretary, of above Nine Hundred 
Charitable Institutions and Funds. U nder the special sanction of 
HM. the Queen. An Entirely New Edition, with onrhene Index 
of Contents. Edited and Revised to August, 1870, by CHARLES 
M ACKESON Editor of ‘ A Guide to the Churches of London and 
its Suburbs,’ ke. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


SERMONS by HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


D.D. Selected from Published and Unpublished Sources, and 
revised by the Author. 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 
“ There are many more passages that we should be glad to cite, some 
for the thought, which is generally clear and sound, and some for the 
auty and aptitude of its expression; but we have reached the limits 
of our space,and must be content with recommending our readers to 
try the book for themselves.”— Guardian. 


A DAY by the FIRE; and other Papers. 
By the late LEIGH HUNT. Now first collected. Feap. cloth 
extra, gilt top, 63. 6d. 

“ We heartily ae end this volume to the student of English who 
wishes to excel = essay writing, and to obtain an easy, natural style, as 
well as to eral reader, who may desire to renew his acquaint- 
ance with one of the most idiomatic and colloquial of our prose writers.” 

zaminer. 






6d. each, 





London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
188, Fleet-street, 





TL 
ee, 


MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 





NOW READY, 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 7s. 6d., with Illustrations and a Portrait, the 


MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


Also Ready, price 1s. 6d., Part VI. of the 


MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


With Two Illustrations by S. L. Fildes, a a rn and a Portrait of Mr. DICKENS, engraved by BAKER. 


The PARDON of GUINGAMP;; or, 5 or, Poetry and Romance in Modern 


Brittany. By the Rev. PHILIP W. DE QUETTEVIELE. 1 1 vol. post 8vo. with an Illustration, price 9s. 


The AGRICULTURAL LABOURER: a Handbook. 1. Extent and 


Effect of Field-Work upon Women and Children.—2. Food and Wages.—3. Cottages and Allotments.—4. Education,— 
5. Hiring.—6. Injurious Influences :*the Public- House, Poaching.—7. Beneficial Influences : Clubs, contin. <4. Large 
and Small Farms.—9, General Summary. By T. E. KEBBEL, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 6s 


The HISTORY of FREDERICK | THE GREAT. Vol.I. Forming 


the New Volume of the ‘‘ Library Edition of the Works of Mr. Carlyle.” Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, price 9s. 
[Ready Sept. 15th, 





London: Coapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
PEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By L. Lloyd, 


Author of ‘The Game Birds of Sweden,’ ‘Scandinavian Adventures,’ &c. S8vo. with Illustrations, 18s, 


STRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and FOLK. 


LORE. By J. SCOFFERN, M.B. Lond. 8vo. 12s. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. By 


the Times Special Correspondent at Berlin. Reprinted from the Times, 8vo. 12s. 


The PRINCIPLES of COMEDY and DRaA. 


MATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FITZGERALD. In 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 











NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ROMANCE OF WAR.’ 


LADY WEDDERBURN’S WISH: a Novel. By James Grant, 


Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


ROBERT LYNNE: a Novel. By Mary Brivemay. 2 vols. 
The INQUISITOR: a Novel. By Wit1am Gipert, Author of ‘Dr. 


Austin’s Guests,’ &c. 3 vols. 
A PRIVATE INQUIRY: By Cuaruzs H. Ross, Author 
[Just ready. 


of ‘The Pretty Widow,’ &c. 3 vols. 
FALSELY TRUE: a New By Mrs. Casuet Hoey, Author of 
t Story of To-Day. 


*The House of Cards,’ &c. 3 vols. 
a Novel. 


SCHOOLED with BRIARS : 
AFTER BAXTOW’S DEATH: 

Author of ‘No Easy Task,’ &c. 3 vols. 
MONEY'S WORTH: a Novel. By Tom Hoop, Author of ‘A Golden 
HEARTS and DIAMONDS: a Novel. By 


Heart,’ &c. In 8 vols. 
ELIZABETH P. RAMSAY. In3 vols. 


The BANE ofa LIFE. By Tuomas Wricat 
GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. By the Author 


(the Journeyman Engineer). A Novel, in 3 vols. 
of ‘ Found Dead,’ ‘ A Perfect Treasure,’ ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &. 


FENACRE GRANGE: a Novel. By Lanc- | 
In 2 vols. 


FORD CECIL. In3 vols. | 
NOTICE.—This Day is Published, in 1 vol., price 3s. 6d., the Cheap Edition of 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. By E. M. Atrorp. 


the DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


a Novel. 
Novel. 


In 1 vol. 
By Morizy Farrov, 





Edited by 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





Just Published, price 2s. 6d. 


THE IN-GATHERING. 
Including ‘CIMON and PERO,’ ‘A CHAIN OF SONNETS,’ ‘SEBASTOPOL,’ and other POEMS. 
By JOHN A. HERAUD. 
London: SmrpK1n, MarsHatt & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 
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ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1871, now ready, 
contains—The Year of Fate for France. Remarkable prediction 
age 48 of * Zadkiel’s Almanac for 1853,’ touching the Emperor of 
* Prench :-—* But let him not dream of lasting honours, powers, 
™ rosperity. He shall found no dynasty ; he shall wear no durable 
oF eee: but in the midst of deeds of blood and slaughter, with affrighted 
one trembling beneath the weight of his daring martial hosts, he 
L portcict beneath the heavy hand of fate, and falls to rise no more; with 
_ to mourn him, none to inherit his renown, none to record his good 
Feeds and none to lament his destruction.” 
: J. G. Berger, London. 





f val 4to. price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth and gold 
pe Se With Illustrations, a 
A TREATISE on GYMNASTICS and CALI- 
"HENICS for LADIES. 
4 = s By Madame BRENNER. 
Published at her Gymnasium, 35, Bruton-street, Berkeley-square ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 
—_—_—— : 











This day, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


rISTORY of the HEBREW NATION and its 
t LITERATURE. By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of ‘The 
History of Egypt,’ &. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


lai caceie 
HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBARD-STREET 
P and CHARING CROSS, LONDUN.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


JHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
T INSURANCE COMPANY.—Offices, 1, Dale-street, Liverpool ; 
Cornhill, and Charing Cross, London. 

At the ANNUAL MEETING, held the 25th of February, 1870, the 
Report of the Directors for the Year 1869 showed that 














The Fire Premiums were ...... .++-.22-+-sseseeee «+ ,£904,616 
The New Life Premiums 23,403., and the total . - 272,344 
The Annuities payable... senesspsoas Sbemas ee 121 
The Invested Funds ......... + 8,680,617 


B. F "SCOTT, Resident Secretary. 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cuer Orrice—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of sums Assured and Bonuses, 2,750,0001.: 
and in respect of Annuities only 6561. per annum. ae 
The Assets actually Invested in First-class Securities amount to 
72,6211. 
a the Subscribed Capital of 750,0001., only 75,0001. is paid up. 
All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal 
conditions. 
>rospectus and Balance-sheet to be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
for LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
Offices—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, and No. 7, PALL MALL. 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
ROBERT GILLESPIE, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Total Funds on 3lst December, 1869.......... £2,515,629 
The Directors are ready to receive applications for Agencies for the 
Fire and Life Departments of the Corporation. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
POLICTES in force for ............4. £4,865,823 
(exclusive of Bonus Additions). 








INCOME—Premiums ...... £161,381 
Interest .......... 58,324 

—— £219,705 

Accumulated Premiums........ ..... £1,342,472 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances may be effected at current premiums, 
Further information may be obtained on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


HAND? -IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE 

INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
London, E.C. 

The oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded and still con- 
ducted on the Mutual System. 3 

Large returns made to Members in each Department. 

The whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst the Members 
of Five Years’ standing and upwards—there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for the current year 
on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the Uld Series, and 50 per cent. for 
the New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies (charged at 1s. 6d. per 
cent.) is 66 per cent. 


The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
position and character. 





3lst December, 1869. 

Claims paid on Life Policies to this date socccese £816,106 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums do,............+.++ 600,773 
ASSETS. 

Accumulated Fund ............... 
Present Value of Life Premiums.............. 

LIABILITIES. 
Present Value of Sums Insured (3,246,5471.) ..........e000 
Present Value of Life Annuities (9,0951. perannum) .... 65, 
Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the Office may be 
had on application to the Secretary. 


A. Te 3 A MILLION 
Has been Paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 


An Annual Payment of 31. to 62. 5a. insures 1,0001. at Death 
Allowance at the rate of 61. per week for Inj ury. meeeuased 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 
Local Agents, or at the Offices, - ates 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON, 
Prize Medal—London and Paris, 


seeeee es £1,290,626 
seeseeceeeee 1,309,352 





1,580,800 
95 











J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
e the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, and 


Civil Outfitter. ‘ 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, W. 
LONDON .. .. « \a 44 and 45, Warwick-street, W. 
22, Cornhill, E.C. 
10, Mosley-street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES .. .. 450, Bold-street, Liverpool. 
39, New-street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 
The earlier Show of Fashions for the approaching Winter can now be 
inspected. Specialities in Overcoats, Morning aud Evening Suits, the 
148. Scotch Tweed Trousers ; also Suits of the same, T'wo Guineas, 


For YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

Specialities for the coming Season are now ready. 

For LADIES. 

Riding Habits in various coloured Tweed, Melton, and superfine 

loths, from 34. 3s. to 8l. 8¢.; Pantalons, 3le. 6d.; Hats with Lace 
Falls, 2ls.; Waterproof Shawl Costumes, 84s.; Waterproof Tweed 
Cloaks, from 21s. 

The above can only be obtained at H. J. Nicoll’s addresses—in London, 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill; Manchester, 10, 
Mosley-street; Liverpool, 50, Bold-street ; and Birmingham, 39, New- 
street. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.— 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty 
years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when PLATED by the patent 
process of Mesers. Elkington & Co. is beyond all doubt the best article 
next to sterling silver that can be used as such, either usefully or orna- 
ntally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 

















| Fiddle, King’s 

|or Old | Bead |Thread| or 

PATTERNS. | Silver | Shell 
|g. 2. dé. 8. do 8 8. d. &. 8. de 
Table Forks or Spoons, perdoz. |110 0}2 10:2 2 0 5 0 
Dessert do. do. do. }1 20/1 7 0110 O111 O 
Tea Spoons .. . . «+ 1014 0}019 012012 0 





These are all as strongly plated, and are in every respect at least 
equal to what other houses are selling as their first quality at very 
much higher prices. A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 

Table Spoons and Forks £1 2 : per dozen. 





Tea Spoons on pan 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro Silver, in great variety, from 31. 158. 
to 211. 16s.; Dish Covers, from 91. to 26l.; Corner Dishes, from 71. 108. 
to 181. 18s. the set of four. Cruet and Liquor Frames, &c., at _propor- 
tionate prices. The largest Stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives, 
Forks, Fish-eating Knives, Forks. and Carvore. 

All kinds of Replatiug done by the patent process. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing Ir . by 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, containing upwards 
of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the 20 large Show Rooms, post free.—39, Oxford-street, W.; 
1, 1a, 2, 3.and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5 and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, New- 
man-yard. The cost of delivering goods tothe most distant parts of 
the United Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 

Cc O, 


Li. i.3 @ tft 30 ® & 
PATENTEES of the ELECTRO-PLATE, 
Desire to remind the public that their Manufactures are kept in stock 
by most of the Silversmiths throughout Great Britain, and recommend 
purchasers to satisfy themselves that their Trade-Marks, 
(E. & Co., under a Crown in a Shield) 
are distinctly stamped upon each article, such only being warranted. 
The statement now so frequently made, that articles (often of the 
most inferior description) are plated by Elkington & Co.’s process, is 
utterly valueless as a criterion of quality. : s 
he case of “ Klkington v. Johnson,” recently tried before Vice- 
Chancellor James, a perpetual injunction was granted, restrainin: 
defendant from using or imitating their Name or Trade-marks, an 
Elkington & Co. now Give Notice that they will institute legal proceed- 
ings against all persons similarly offending. 
SILVER AND ELECTRO PLATE WORKS, 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street, corner of Chancery-lane, E.C. 
The PUBLIC SUPPLIED at WHOLESALE PRICES, 
AND 
CarrraGE parp to the Country on orders over 208. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Paper, Envelopes, Writing 
Cases, Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Inkstands, &c., post free. 
Established Thirty Years. 
ARE OLD WINES, for Connoisseurs.— 
Messrs. HEDGES& BUTLER invite attention to their extensive 
STOCK of CHOICE OLD PORT, selected and bottled with the utmost 
care, and now in the highest state of perfection, embracing all the 
famed Vintages, at moderate prices. 
Wines for Ordinary Use :— 


cit + 




















Claret 14s. 188. 208. 249, 308. 368. dozen. 
Sherry 248, 308. 368. 428. per dozen. 
Port.. 248. 308. 368. 42s. per dozen. 
Champagne ° 36s, 428. 488. 608. per dozen. 
Hock and Moselle ..... 248. 308. 368. 488. per dozen. 
Fine old Pale Brandy.. 482. 608. 748. 848. per dozen. 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, LONDON; and 
30, KING’S-ROAD, BRIGHTON. 
Originally established a.p. 1667. 


(ChAnst.—*. 0. LAZENBY.—CHAMPAGNE. 
90, 92, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W. 

No.1. Family Claret ........ 128. | No. 2. Tisane Champagne .... 278. 

No. 3. Dinner Claret .. es . | No. 1. Supper Champagne.... 36s. 

No. 5. Dessert Claret ........ 368. | No. 3. Dinner Champagne.... 578. 


URE AERATED WATERS—ELLIS’S. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS unsurpassed for their purity. 

Ellis’s Soda, Potash, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass Waters and Lemonade. 

None genuine unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin,” and 
each Bottle bears their Trade-mark—Goat on Shield. 

Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel-keepers. 

Wholesale only of R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, North Wales. 
London Agents: W. Best & Sons, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES for FLOORING, 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 














No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25,26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W., and 
CLEVELAND WORKS. 


LLEN’S PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S DRESSING BAGS, 
ALLEN’S DESPATCH BOXES, 
ALLEN’S OVERLAND TRUNKS. 
ALLEN’S BARRACK FURNITURE. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, for 1870, post free. 
J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, West Strand, London. 








EAL ENJOYMENT.—The PATENT READ- 
ING EASEL, for Holding the Book, Lamp, and Refreshment, 
at any height or angle, over a Bed, Sofa, Easy Chair, or Table. In- 
valuable to Invalids, Students, and Ag ersons. Admirably adapted 
for India, and a most useful and elegant Gift. Drawings post free. 
J. Carter, 55, MORTIMER-STREET, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS and LUSTRES, for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 

° ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

All Articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 
Established 1807. 








HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel-plated 

with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Lists of 

Jrtoce, ete 130 -. wn ¢ an —s qualities, nf Chubb’s 
, Strong-room OTR, al ocks, sent free ) 

57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. ” eon siaananes 


NV ETOALFE BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pattern 
TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrati: bleached Hair B: 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes "gepaine Sanyrea abe 
every description of Brush, Comb and Rrtemery, he Tooth Brushes 
1 between the divisions of the Teeth—the bristles do not come 


loose. etcalfe’s celebrated Alkali: one 
Address 1318, OXFORD-STREET. © °°? Powder, 20. per box. 


ADIES’ CORK-SOLED BOOTS, 
for damp weather, 21s.—Kid double-soled Boots, 16s. 6d.— Velvet 
pen vege Ne verve Slippers, 38. 6d. Illustrated Cata- 
ogues post free, wi ient x 
Residenta—THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxtord-street, London? 
j Os zEH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 














Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
° and CONDIMENTS. 

£. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts and 
Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES and CONDIMENTS so 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, are compelled to 
CAUTION the public against the inferior preparations which are put 
up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
mislead the public.—90, WIGMORE-STREET, Cavendish-square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, Trinity-street, London. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 
admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested 


to observe that each Bottle, prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON, bears 
the label used so many years, signed “ Elisabeth Lazenby.” ’ 


BEEAE FAST.—EPPS’S COCOA, 
The Civil Service Gazette remarks :—* By a thorough knowledge 
of the natura! laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our Breakfast Tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” 


KF ?8’s COCOA. 

















(5 24tsF UL—COMFORTING. 


Rrrs's 


REAKFAST—EPPS’S COCOA. 
The very agreeable character of this preparation has rendered 


ita general favourite. Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in tin-lined Packets, labelled. r. . 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 





COCOA. 








THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS IS 


CHAPMAN & C0.’S 
BNTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, &c. in 
Threepenny, Sixpenny, and One Shilling Packets. 


RA RA S 0A P. 
The celebrated “ United Service” Tablet is famed for its delight- 
ful fragrance and beneficial effect on the Skin. 





Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


OUNG’S PARAFFIN 
SUPERIOR CANDLES, 
LUBRICATING OIL and LAMPS, 
To be had of all Dealers. 
YOUNG'S PARAFFIN LIGHT and MINERAL OIL Co. 
(Limited). London and Glasgow. 


S oO U P! NS) oO U P! 

in ten minutes from 8id. to 11d. a pint, concentrated, pure, nutri- 
tious: Pea, Julienne, Carrot, Chesnut, Green Pea, Harricot. ‘White- 
head’s Solidified Soup Squares, sold in one dozen boxes at 8s. 6d. and 
11s. a dozen, by all Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and Chemists, and 
Wholesale of ry gr & Co., Travers & Sons, Preston & Sons, Crosse & 
Blackwell, and E. Lazenby & Son. 





OIL, 








INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and the best mild 
aperient for Delicate Constitutions, especially adapted for LADIES 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, Londen; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 


Cus of ASTHMATIC COUGH and COLDS 
y 


DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS, 


From Mr. Ince Gamis, Medicine Warehouse, Yeovil :— 
“Instances are from time to time occurring, which prove the value 
of these Wafers above all other medicines for pul 'y DISEASE, 
COUGHS, COLDS, &c.” 
To Singers they are invaluable for the voice, and have a pleasant 
taste. Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 
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SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES. 


PPP 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


Have Pianofortes by Broapwoop, Erarp, CoLiarp, and various other Makers, which have been hired for one or more Seasons, 
nearly as good as new. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY ERARD. 


CHAPPELL & CO. have now a large Stock, nearly new, just returned from hire, at very low prices. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY BROADWOOD & CO. 


CHAPPELL & CO. have an immense assortment of various kinds of Secondhand Pianofortes by the above favourite Makers, at greatly reduced prices. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY COLLARD & COLLARD. 
CHAPPELL & CO. having a large Stock of Collard’s Pianofortes just returned from hire, they can offer them (although nearly equal to new) from 25 to 50 per cent. below the original prices, 





In Two Volumes, royal 8vo. cloth boards, 42s. 


THE BALLAD LITERATURE 


AND 


POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME: 


A COLLECTION OF THE OLD SONGS, BALLADS, AND DANCE TUNES WHICH CONSTITUTE THE NATIONAL MUSIC OF ENGLAND; ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY, 
WITH REMARKS AND ANECDOTE, AND PRECEDED BY SKETCHES OF THE EARLY STATE OF MUSIC, AND OF THE AMUSEMENTS 
ASSOCIATED WITH IT IN ENGLAND DURING THE VARIOUS REIGNS. 


By W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A. 


THE present Work, indispensable to all who are interested in the Popular Literature of England, is the result of many years’ careful research among MSS., Black-Letter Books, and the 
numerous ephemeral Publications of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and the early part of the Eighteenth Century. The various Ballad collections, such as the Pepys, the Roxburghe, the 
Bagford, the Douce, the Rawlinson, &c., have been laid under contribution; whilst the Garlands collected by Pepys, Ashmole, Wood, Luttrell, &c. have furnished considerable matter in illustra- 
tion of the subject. ‘Che old Dramatists have been carefully gleaned for notices of Old Songs and Ballads, and every available source likely to enrich the Work has been examined and quoted. 
Thus, the book is not a mere collection of Old English Tunes, but a History, Popular and Literary, of hundreds of our Old Ballads; in many cases giving entire Ballads for the first time in an 
accessible shape. The Two Volumes contain upwards of Eight Hundred Pages, with Fac-similes from old MSS. and Printed Books. 





OLD ENGLISH DITTIES. 


All the Favourite Songs selected from ‘Popular Music of the Olden Time,’ with Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte by G. A. MACFARREN;; the long Ballads compressed, 
and in some cases new words written, by J. OXENFORD. 

Large Folio Edition, printed from Engraved Plates, cloth, 21s. Small-Type Edition, complete, cloth, 10s. 6d.; or, half-bound in morocco, 15s. The above Work is also divided into Thirteen 
Parts, each Part containing Twelve Songs, 6s. 


N.B.—All the most favourite of the Old English Ditties are also published separately, from Engraved Plates, Large Folio Size, each 1s. 





CHAPPELL & CO.’S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE and CHAPPELL & CO.’S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE and 


PURCHASE of PIANOFORTES. PURCHASE of ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 
CHAPPELL & CO. LET the following Pianofortes, and the Instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer | CHAPPELL & CO. LET the following Harmoniums, and the Instrument becomes the Property of 
at the end of the Third Year, provided each Instalment shall have been regularly paid in advance :— be = Hirer at the end of the Third Year, provided each Instalment shall have been regularly paid in 
advance :— 


At 21. 28. per Quarter, or 8 Guineas per Annum, At ll. lls. 6d. per Quarter, or 6 Guineas per Annum, 


A PIANINO, by CHAPPELL & CO., in plain Mahogany or Walnut Case, A HARMONIDM, in Oak, Rosewood, or Walnut Case; 3 Stops. 


62 Octaves, with Check Action, Three Strings throughout the Treble. Cash price for this Instrument, 


20 Guineas. At 21. 12s. 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum, 


A HARMONIUY, in Oak, Rosewood, or Walnut Case; 11 Stops. 
At 31. 3s. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, 


A HARMONIUM, in Rosewood or Walnut Case; 10 Stops and Percussion 


Action. 


At 21. 12s. 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum, 


An ELEGANT PIANINO, in best Walnut or Rosewood, with Ornamented 


Feet, 63 Octaves, Check Action, and Three Strings throughout the Treble. Cash price, 27 Guineas. 


At 31. 38. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, At 31. 38. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, 
A HANDSOME COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL & CO., in| A HARMONIUM (EXHIBITION MODEL), in Oak, Walnut, or Rose- 
Rosewood, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 32 Guineas. wood Case ; 15 Stops. 
At 41. 4s. per Quarter, or 16 Guineas per Annum, 


At 31. 88. 3d. per Quarter, or 13 Guineas per Annum, A HARMONIUM, in Rosewood or Walnut Case; 14 Stops and Percussion 
A HANDSOME COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL & CO,, in | Action. tie ‘ , 
Walnut Case, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 35 Guineas. At 21. 128. 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum, 
DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, No. 1, in Oak, Rosewood, 
At 31. 188. 9d. per Quarter, or 15 Guineas per Annum, or Walnut; 4 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee Pedals. 
The ENGLISH MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL & CO., in very 


At 31. 88. 3d. per Quarter, or 13 Guineas per Annum, 
handsome Rosewood, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 38 Guineas. pg 


DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, No. 2, in Oak, Rosewood, 


i -98 Paraneat Fy 4 %edal 
At @. 4s. per Quarter, or 16 Guineas per Annum, or Walnut; 9 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee Pedals, 


The ENGLISH MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL & CO., in hand- 


some Walnut Case, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 43 Guineas. 


At 51. 5s. per Quarter, or 20 Guineas per Annum, 
DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, No. 8, in Oak, Rosewood, 
or Walnut; 16 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee Pedals. 
At 51. 58. per Quarter, or 2) Guineas per Annum, 
The FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL & CO., in Walnut 
Case, 7 Octaves, Check Action, and Three Strings. Cash price, 60 Guineas. 


N.B.—The Three-Years’ Syst: f Hi is als i 
Guaiokeenaeienen yystem o ire and Purchase is also applied to all other Instruments upon 


At 31. 38. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, 
A CABINET or FOLDING HARMONIUM, in Oak, Rosewood, or 
Walnut; 14 Stops. 
N.B.—The Three-Years’ System also applies to other kinds of Harmoniums by the same celebrated 
Makers on Terms to be agreed upon. 





CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “* The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to *t The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by Epwarp J. Francis, at “Tax Aruenzum Press,” No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Joun Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents: for Scottanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh;—for Irexanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 17, 1870. 
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